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PREFACE 


This  study  was  prepared  for  the  Joint  Staff’s  Director  of  Strategic 
Plans  and  Policy  (DJ-5).  It  is  intended  primarily  for  mid-  and  high- 
level  civilian  and  military  readers  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
military  commands,  other  defense-planning  analysts,  and  midcareer 
officers  in  war  colleges.  It  should  also  be  of  interest  to  scholars  inter¬ 
ested  in  defense  planning  and  how  it  is  changing.  The  work  was 
conducted  in  the  International  Security  and  Defense  Strategy  pro¬ 
gram  of  RAND’s  National  Defense  Research  Institute  (NDRI),  a  fed¬ 
erally  funded  research  and  development  center  (FFRDC)  sponsored 
by  Ae  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Staff.  * 
Research  was  completed  in  January  1993. 


^This  report  also  benefited  from  related  work  conducted  with  research-support  frmds 
provided  by  RAND’s  three  national-security  FFRDCs:  NDRI,  Project  AIR  FORCE,  and 
the  Army-sponsored  Arroyo  Center. 
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SUMMARY 


OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  this  study  are  (a)  to  describe  a  new  vision  of  opera¬ 
tionally  oriented  defense  planning,  (b)  to  introduce  related  concepts 
for  planning  under  uncertainty,  and  (c)  to  recommend  a  strategy  for 
implementing  and  refining  the  ideas  over  time. 

The  study  seeks  to  communicate  and  extend  significantly  ideas 
about  operations  planning  that  have  recently  been  embraced  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  translated  into  require¬ 
ments  for  the  military  commands.  The  study  also  proposes  new  ana¬ 
lytic  methods  and  recommends  a  rather  fundament^  restructuring 
of  defense  planning  generally  (i.e.,  of  strategic  and  programmatic 
plaiming,  as  well  as  operations  planning). 

MOTIVATIONS 

Conventional  wisdom  has  it  that  Cold  War  defense  planning  was  well 
developed  and  sophisticated,  but  that  changes  are  now  necessary  to 
deal  with  diverse  and  vaguely  defined  threats  rather  than  a  mono¬ 
lithic  and  well-defined  Soviet  threat.  The  reality  is  that  there  were 
serious  deficiencies  even  in  Cold  War  defense  planning.  The  long 
and  relatively  stable  Cold  War  confrontation  had  led,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  to  an  ossification  of  defense  planning.  Much  of  the  alleged 
sophistication  mi^t  better  have  been  described  with  adjectives  such 
as  rigid,  unrealistic,  monolithic,  and  stereotyped.  This  was  true  de¬ 
spite  the  expressed  desire  of  successive  secretaries  of  defense  for 
flexibility. 
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Consider,  for  example,  the  enormous  emphasis  placed  on  developing 
a  single  operations  plan  for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  This  plan 
and  the  corresponding  scenario  used  for  programmatic  work  de¬ 
pended  on  dozens  of  crucial  assumptions,  but  both  were  often 
treated  as  though  they  were  reliably  predictive,  despite  everyone’s 
knowing  better.  Although  military  leaders  surely  thought  about 
wartime  adaptations,  they  were  unable  to  develop  them  in  detail, 
much  less  exercise  them.  As  a  second  example,  consider  the  recent 
Gulf  crisis.  Prior  planning  assumed;  considerable  actionable  warn¬ 
ing;  a  series  of  partial  alerts,  mobilizations,  and  deployments;  and  a 
particular  sense  of  what  was  and  was  not  to  be  defended.  Not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  the  assumptions  were  wrong.  Had  Saddam  Hussein  con¬ 
tinued  into  Saudi  Arabia  without  delay,  the  U.S.  would  have  had  an 
extremely  difficult  time  countering  the  invasion — not  only  because 
of  the  distances  involved  and  political  constraints,  but  also  because 
we  were  ill-prepared  for  rapid,  highly  adaptive,  large-sc^e  opera¬ 
tions.  There  had  been  inadequate  discussions  with  political  leaders 
about  alternative  military  strategies,  there  were  few  preliminary 
measures  taken  in  response  to  strategic  warning,  the  military  plan¬ 
ning  system  was  too  slow  in  adapting,  there  were  major  misunder¬ 
standings  about  vdiat  could  re^stically  be  done  by  a  deploying 
CINC  and  his  staff,  the  on-the-shelf  plan  was  sketchy,  and  adapta¬ 
tions  made  by  the  CINC  could  not  be  accommodated  gracefully  by 
the  command  and  control  system. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  recent  e}q;>erience  with  Saddam 
Hussein’s  Iraq  (in  vtdiich  the  U.S.  began  deployments  four  days  after 
D-day),  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  convince  people  that  real  wars 
tend  not  to  foUow  anticipated  timelines  and  anticipated  political 
paths.  It  is  now  well  accepted  that  we  should  think  in  terms  of  flex¬ 
ibility,  adaptability,  and  robusmess  of  capability.  Further,  there  is  a 
recognized  premium  on  planning  for  deterrence  (and  compellence) 
of  Third  World  opponents,  not  just  for  clear-cut  warfi^ting.  This 
was  well  appreciate  as  of  eaily  1990  by  the  Joint  Staff,  which  has  led 
in  bringing  about  a  host  of  recent  changes.  Much  is  yet  to  be  ac¬ 
complished,  however.  Consider  firat  operations  planning. 

The  operations-planning  process  needs  not  only  to  be  flexible  for 
reacting  to  the  unanticipated,  but  to  be  capable  of  speed  under  crisis 
pressure.  Tliis  is  especially  true  wdien  the  purpose  is  to  deter  or  stop 
conflict  (rather  than  to  \^n  a  war),  because  to  be  effective  such 
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actions  must  often  be  prompt  and  show  unequivocal  resolve.  MUi- 
tary  planners  must  therefore  be  able  quickly  to  develop  and  present  a 
range  of  politically  and  strategically  appropriate  options.  Then, 
given  decisions,  they  must  be  able  to  execute  the  strategy  quickly  and 
adaptively.  The  importance  of  making  deterrence  work  is  greater 
than  ever,  because  some  future  opponents  will  probably  have  tacti¬ 
cal  ballistic  missiles  with  nuclear,  chemical,  or  biological  weapons. 
Given  a  fait  accompli  by  such  an  opponent,  it  might  be  very  difficult 
politically  and  militarily  for  the  U.S.  to  insert  forces  and  conduct  a 
counteroffensive  comparable  to  the  one  it  carried  out  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  1991. 

Despite  the  substantial  recent  changes  in  U.S.  military  planning,  the 
current  system  seems  to  us  unlikely  to  meet  the  chtdlenge  posed 
above.  The  basic  problem  is  that  much  of  the  system  is  still  struc¬ 
tured  around  so-called  “Deliberate  Planning,"  which  has  until  re¬ 
cently  been  the  virtual  antithesis  of  what  we  seek.  Until  recent 
reforms  introduced  by  the  Joint  Staff,  ClNCs  typically  focused  the 
vast  bulk  of  their  planning  effort  on  standard  scenarios.  The  Joint 
Staff’s  new  guidance  requires  the  ClNCs  to  consider  multiple  scenar¬ 
ios  and  to  develop  plans  with  built-in  flexibUity.  The  new  process  is 
sometimes  compared  with  football,  in  which  teams  develop  play- 
books  with  options  triggered  by  “audibles”  before  the  snap,  or  by 
choices  of  the  quarterback  or  running  back  (as  in  triple  options). 

Despite  these  considerable  gains  and  the  quality  of  the  new  guid¬ 
ance,  we  believe  remaining  difficulties  are  likely  to  seriously  under¬ 
cut  capability  for  rapid  highly  adaptive  planning  in  large  and  com¬ 
plex  contingencies.  The  deliberate  planning  system  includes  many 
critical  functions  that  must  be  retained  (e.g.,  developing  procedures, 
data  bases,  and  planning  factors),  but  even  the  improved  version  of 
deliberate  planning  is  a  poor  vehicle  for  practice,  experimentation, 
and  learning.  In  particular,  deliberate  planning; 

•  Produces  a  few  detailed  plans  (albeit  with  significant  flexibility 
within  those  plans)  rather  than  refining  an  adaptive  planning 
process  able  to  deal  quickly  with  challenges  not  foreseen  in  the 
preplanned  options. 

•  Has  no  routinized  testing  of  plans  for  nonstandard  situations. 
(To  recall  the  football  metaphor,  it  is  as  though  the  team  spent  all 
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its  time  building  playbooks  and  options,  without  the  benefit  of 
stressful  practice  and  games  to  test,  refine,  and  broaden  the 
options.) 

•  Has  no  success  standards  relating  direcdy  to  crisis  planning  (e.g., 
rapid  adaptiveness  and  flexibility  for  the  President). 

•  Does  not  include  many  of  the  participants  that  would  be  most 
signiflcant  in  crisis  and  does  not  go  far  enough  in  laying  die 
framework  for  coordinating  political,  economic,  and  miUtary  in¬ 
struments  (which  coordination  would  be  an  NSC  function). 

•  Relies  on  communications,  obsolete  date-processing  systems, 
eiqpertise,  and  other  supporting  tools  that  are  inappropriate  for 
crisis  operations. 

•  Discourages  planners  from  dealing  often  enough  a..d  well  with 
scenario  variants  that  are  decidedly  nonstandard. 

To  elaborate  on  diis  last  item,  we  have  in  mind  the  importance  of 
thinking  through  scenarios  currendy  deemed  improbable  (until  they 
happen)  or  "unacceptable”  (e.g.,  scenarios  presupposing  a  type  of 
U.S.  military  involvement  currendy  believ^  to  be  undesirable). 
Ideally,  planners  should  routinely  be  working  through  nonstandard 
scenarios  that  are  objectively  plausible  and  important,  whether  or 
not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  For  example,  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  the  DoD  study  in  detail  possible  strategies  for  deterring  a  future 
Russian  reinvasion  of  Lithuania,  including  strategies  focused  on  de¬ 
terrence  through  threat  of  punishment  rather  than  through  capabil¬ 
ity  to  defeat  an  invasion.  SimUarly,  the  DoD  should  be  constantly 
studying — long  before  they  become  salient— potential  strategies  for 
contingencies  as  unpopular  as  limited  military  intervention  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  under  various  coalitional  arrangements  and  with 
various  distincdy  limited  objectives.  (It  should  be  doing  this  ^lile 
simultaneously  emphasizing,  at  every  opportunity,  the  importance 
of  establishing  clear  objectives  and  developing  political  consensus 
before  committing  the  U.S.  to  war). 

With  this  background,  let  us  describe  the  approach  we  suggest.  Key 
elements  include:  (a)  reconceptualizing  planning  to  more  seriously 
confront  the  issue  of  uncertainty,  buildup  heavily  on  the  recent  Joint 
Staff  initiatives;  (b)  buildi]:^(-block  planning  for  rapid  plan  develop- 
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ment  and  adaptation;  (c)  revising  organizational  relationships  to 
better  integrate  work  on  strategy,  programs,  and  current  operational 
planning:  and  (d)  constant  exercising  of  the  system’s  capabUities. 

PLANNING  UNDER  UNCERTAINTY:  A  NEW  WAY 
TO  CONCEPTUALIZE  THE  PROBLEM 

The  preeminent  challenge  of  U.S.  defense  planning  is  dealii^  with 
uncertainty.  It  is  this  challenge  diat  leads  to  requests  for  flexibility, 
adaptiveness,  robustness,  and  nimbleness.  There  are  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  critical  factors  that  determine  what  constitutes  an  appropri¬ 
ate  military  strategy  in  time  of  crisis  or  conflict  How  does  one  tid^e 
all  of  these  into  account  in  planning?  And  how  is  this  different  in  the 
cases  of  strategic,  programmatic,  and  operations  planning? 

We  believe  the  first  step  should  be  to  reject  categorically,  once  and 
forever,  the  longstanding  approach  of  focusing  on  one  or  a  few  stan¬ 
dard  scenarios.  Lest  there  be  misunderstanding  here,  planning 
would  still  use  scenarios,  and  there  would  still  exist  analytical  base¬ 
line  cases,  v^ich  are  essential  for  guidance  and  analysis  (e.g.,  in 
providing  common  yardsticks),  but  the  baseline  cases  would  no 
longer  be  the  centerpiece  of  planning  (and  would  include  cases  very 
different  from  current  planning  scenarios).  So  long  as  standard  sce¬ 
narios  are  the  centerpiece,  and  despite  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
many  peacetime  planners  will  come  to  treat  tiiem  as  predictive,  as 
though  they  bdieve  them,  and  will  develop  mental  attitudes,  analyti¬ 
cal  constructs,  and  procedures  making  rapid  adaptation  in  large- 
scale  crisis  difficult.  Empirically,  we  know  that  calling  the  scenarios 
“illustrative”  has  never  solved  this  problem,  because  organizations 
yearn  for  concreteness  and  the  “test  cases”  become  “the”  cases. 

The  next  step  is  to  conceptualize  the  plaiming  problem  as  one  of 
dealing  with  a  large  “space”  of  plausible  scenarios.  Importantiy,  we 
do  not  merely  mean  having  one  scenario  for  each  of  many  geograph¬ 
ical  regions.  Instead,  each  currently  standard  scenario  for  a  given 
geographical  region  (e.g.,  North  Korea’s  invasion  of  Soudi  Korea) 
should  be  considered  to  be  merely  one  point  in  a  large  space  of  pos¬ 
sible  scenarios.  This  “scenario  space”  can  be  drought  of  as  havii^  six 
aggregate  dimensions,  with  a  single  scenario  beii^  a  point  in  that 
many-dimensional  space.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows: 
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1.  PoUtical-military  setting  (e.g.,  alliances,  origin  of  crisis,  broad  in¬ 
terests.  and  timing). 

2.  Operational  objectives  and  strategies  (for  the  U.S.,  opponents,  al¬ 
lies,  and  third  countries). 

3.  Forces  and  other  instruments  of  power. 

4.  Weapon-system  and  individual-farce  capabilities  (e.g.,  accuracy  of 
precision  munitions,  the  movement  rate  of  armored  units,  effi¬ 
ciency  of  command-control  systems,  and  the  qualitative  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  officers  and  men  resulting  from  training,  morale,  and 
other  factors). 

5.  Geographic  and  other  aspects  of  environment  (e.g.,  weather,  ter¬ 
rain,  transportation  netwoiics,  and  port  facilities). 

6.  The  processes  that  govern  military  operations,  including  combat 
(e.g.,  the  equations  describing  the  phenomena  of  combat  and 
movement). 

The  U.S.  cannot  and  should  not  seek  to  have  mUitary  capabilities 
sufficient  to  ensure  success  for  the  full  space  of  plausible  scenarios. 
However,  defense  planners  should  know  “the  envelope,”  i.e.,  know 
v\iiat  portions  of  scenario  space  the  U.S.  could  now  and  should  in  the 
future  be  able  to  deal  with  effectively. 

Further,  planners  should  undersmnd  tiiat  the  space  is  a  continuum: 
e.g.,  it  may  prove  possible  to  react  weeks  before  a  crisis  breaks  or  war 
begins,  or  to  find  ourselves  reacting  afterward,  as  happened  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  “best  estimate"  warning  time  is  often  no  more 
likely  than  a  very  different  number.  Nor  is  it  adequate,  despite  years 
of  arguments  to  the  contrary,  to  base  planning  on  “worst-case  sce¬ 
narios,”  or  on  “worse-than-expected  scenarios.”  An  operations  plan 
adequate  for  a  very  stressing  scenario  may  be  quite  inadequate  for 
scenarios  that  “should  be”  less  stressing,  but  that  require  different 
strategies  and  special-purpose  capabilities.  For  example,  having  ro¬ 
bust  capability  to  defeat  a  future  reinvasion  of  Kuwait  by  a  ten-cfivi- 
sion  Iraqi  army  providing  only  10  days  warning  (a  very  stressful  case) 
might  be  quite  inadequate  to  deal  widi  an  invasion  that  started  witii 
an  internal  revolution  in  Saudi  Arabia,  a  partial  collapse  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  “invited"  entrance  of  tiie  Iraqi  army  for  “peace¬ 
keeping”  by  the  revolutionary  faction. 
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This  concept  of  scenario  space  and  the  coverage  envelope  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  U.S.  force  may  be  useful  to  defense  planning  in  several  ways: 

•  By  focusing  defense  programs  away  from  standard  scenarios  to¬ 
ward  improving  the  size  and  shape  of  the  desired  “envelope  of 
capabilities.  ’’  Figure  S.1  illustrates  this  for  a  class  of  scenarios  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  items  at  the  top  rig^t  (war  with  Iraq,  revisited). 
Vy^diin  this  context,  the  x  and  y  axes  represent  two  of  the  most 
important  scenario  variables,  the  time  available  before  D-day 
and  the  size  of  the  enemy  dueat  The  diagram  then  e]q;>resses 
notional  requirements  as  follows:  we  want  the  ciq>abOity  to  deal 
with  all  the  scenarios  in  the  lig^t  region  inside  the  "envelope 
boundary  for  assured  suoxss.”  We  also  want  the  capability  to 
deal  successfully — given  favorable  circumstances  with  respect  to 
other  scenario  variables  (e.g.,  weather  and  allied  cooperation) — 
with  all  the  scenarios  in  the  region  with  slashes.  By  contrast,  we 
do  not  seek  the  capability  to  deal  successfully  with  the  scenarios 
in  the  dark  region,  except  perhaps  in  instances  in  which  all  other 
factors  are  highly  favorable.  Note  that  requirements  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  a  region  in  scenario  space,  not  a  particular 
point  scenario. 

•  Figure  S.2  is  a  discretized  representation  of  similar  notional  re¬ 
quirements,  but  with  some  additional  nuances  treated.  Here 
again,  "light”  means  that  the  requirement  is  for  success  without 
demanding  much  luck;  slashes  mean  that  the  requirement  is  for 
success  in  instances  in  which  circumstances  are  favorable;  and 
dark  shading  indicates  cases  that  are  too  hard  (or  too  expensive) 
to  deal  with  rapidly.  We  would  need  to  consider  them  dso,  but 
with  different  kinds  of  strategies  such  as  a  lengthy  campaign  to 
reenter  the  region. 

The  scenario-space  concepts  can  also  be  useful  in  other  ways; 

•  By  clarifying  the  roles  and  relationships  of  different  types  of  de¬ 
fense  planing.  Strategic  planning  should  identify  the  envelope 
to  be  covered.  Program  planning  should  fold  ways  to  develop 
the  reqiusite  csqiabUities.  Operations  planning  should  assure 
that  the  foil  resources  available  to  the  nation  can  be  effectively 
employed  within  the  currently  relevant  envelope. 
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•  Aimorad  invasion  of  KiMaM  and  Saudi  Arabia  in  1997 

•  U.S.  haa*6as8R)re6*;  regional  aMas  have  3  EDs. 

•  Regional  aHaa  hold  tsniporafily;U.S.  responds  wMh  air  foroas 
and  more  slowly  deploying  ground  forces 

•  U.S.  gains  air  supremacy  wNhin  10  days  of  C-day 
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Time  deptoyment  begins 

Figure  S.l^lotfcHial  Capability  Envelope  in  Portion  of  Scenario  Space 


•  By  avoiding  the  hodgepot^  of  most-favorable-case,  worst-case, 
and  best-estimate-case  assumptions  dtat  populate  standard 
planning  scenarios,  which  are  often  treated  as  thou^  diey  were 
mearungftd  "best  estimates."  In  the  scenariO'Space  approach  one 
refuses  to  identify  the  "ri^t”  degree  of  optimism  or  pessimism, 
but  rather  characterizes  the  circumstances  under  ^ich  capabili¬ 
ties  qipear  adequate,  inadequate,  or  marginal.  If  capabilities  are 
marg^al,  intervention  may  be  feasible  only  vdien  details  of  con¬ 
text  are  unusually  favorable  (i.e.,  only  in  lucky  cases). 

•  Closing  the  gap  between  capabUities-based  planning  and  threat- 
based  rrequirements-baxd")  planning  which  has  recently  been 
controversial  between  the  DoD  and  portions  of  the  Congress.  In 
the  scenario-space  approach,  specific  fiireat  scenarios  are  merely 
particular  points  wifiiin  the  interesting  region  of  scenario  space. 
They  are  mere  examples  and  do  not  define  "requirements.” 
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Figure  S.2 — An  lUustmtive  Scenario-Space  Requirement  Display 


•  By  aHeviaUng  the  political  and  diplomatic  constraints  on  defense 
planning.  The  significance  of  individual  scenarios  will  recede, 
and  it  will  be  easier  to  explain  leaks  about  controversial  scenarios 
by  saying,  with  more  truth  than  today,  that  “We  look  at  them  all, 
without  prejudice.” 


NEW  OPERATIONS  PLANNING:  AT-THE-TIME  PLAN 
DEVELOPMENT  USING  BUILDING-BLOCK  METHODS 

To  military  officers  e:q>erienced  in  crisis  action,  the  approach  needed 
for  planning  military  operations  imder  die  enormous  uncertainty  of 
a  large  scenario  space  is  fairly  obvious:  refine  the  skills  and  pro¬ 
cesses  needed  to  create  plans  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  or  conflict, 
without  pretending  to  be  able  to  anticipate  the  details  in  advance. 
Doing  so  involves  thinking  throu^  many  versions  of  a  class  of  crises, 
identifying  actions  that  could  be  taken  and  forces  that  could  be  used, 
and  thinking  of  them  as  “building  blocks”  to  be  assembled  appro- 
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priately  v^en  the  time  comes.  This  is  indeed  \s^at  good  officers  do 
already  tsiien  they  can;  it  is  quite  natural  to  professional  American 
officers,  v^o  are  quite  adaptive.  The  deliberate  planning  system, 
however,  is  poorly  structure  to  exploit  these  talents  and  attitudes, 
even  witii  the  new  changes,  and  the  crisis  action  system  is  not  de¬ 
signed  for  large-scale  operations.  As  a  result,  the  U.S.  today  would 
have  great  difficulty  adapting  quickly  to  a  subtle,  complex,  and  fast¬ 
breaking  mayor  regional  contingency. 

Key  to  achieving  this  type  of  adaptive-planning  capability  is  a  great 
deal  of  practice,  experimentation,  and  learning.  This  would  include 
wargaming  and  exercises,  no-notice  testing  to  produce  realistic  and 
executable  plans,  and  participation  of  civil  leaders  who  would 
formulate  policy  in  a  crisis — often  making  decisions  that  military 
leaders  mig^t  not  like,  because  of  a  variety  of  political  constraints, 
and  because  of  different  strategic  judgments.  The  criterion  for 
success  would  not  be  the  richness  or  efficiency  of  plans  for  dealing 
with  standard  scenarios  well  known  in  advance,  but  rather  the  ability 
to  quickly  produce  viable  plans  covering  the  range  of  political- 
military  objectives  that  a  President  might  want  to  consider. 

Our  vision,  then,  recommends  a  new  approach  to  operations  plan¬ 
ning  (Figure  S.3)  that  would  deal  with  organization,  methods,  train¬ 
ing  and  exercising,  and  decision-support  tools.  It  would: 

•  Eliminate  the  deliberate-planning  system  (although  retaining 
many  of  its  functions,  viMch  are  critidd  in  laying  the  groundwork 
for  any  kind  of  operation)  and  greatly  extend  the  crisis-action¬ 
planning  system. 

•  Develop  in  moderate  detail,  for  each  of  a  number  of  geographical 
regions,  multiple  "analytic  baseline”  plans  for  points  in  scenario 
space  representative  of  different  "classes”  of  scenario,  with  each 
class  being  characterized  by  a  different  concept  of  operations.^ 


*Some  of  these  baselines  would  be  analogous  to  cunrent  defense-planning  scenarios, 
but  others  would  be  substantially  different,  even  controversial.  For  example,  while  a 
standardcurrentscenariomit^tenvisionareplay  of  Saddam  Hussein's  invasion,  with 
some  actionable  warning  time  and  a  nroi^er  contingent  of  Kuwaiti  and  Saudi  forces 
to  delay  it,  die  new  system  would  Include  idternadve  basdines  in  which,  for  example, 
Iraq’s  forces  achieve  breakthroughs  immediatdy  and  U.S.  forces  have  to  fight  dieir 
w^  into  the  region.  This  would  require  a  very  diflnent  concept  of  operations. 
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•  Allocate  levels  of  effort  sc  that  analytic  baseline  plans  are  only 
starting  points,  with  most  effort  being  directed  toward  exercising 
rapid-planning  capabilities  for  variants  from  the  baselines.  Cri¬ 
teria  for  exercise  success  would  be  executability  of  plans,  politi¬ 
cal-military  appropriateness  of  the  options,  and  robustness  of 
plans  with  respect  to  plausible  opponent  actions  and  "random” 
events. 

•  As  part  of  the  testing  of  the  rapid-planning  system,  evaluate  and 
refhie  building-block  operations  and  force  modules,  as  well  as 
ways  to  compensate  vdien  building  blocks  don’t  quite  work. 

•  Exploit  new  decision-support  technologies  for  planning  and  for 
planning,  conducting,  and  evaluating  exercises,  including  dis¬ 
tributed  interactive  simulation  and  distributed  wargaming. 

NEW  DEFENSE  PLANNING  RELATIONSHIPS: 

INTEGRATING  STRATEGIC.  PROGRAMMATIC. 

AND  OPERATIONAL  PLANNING 

So  far,  we  have  focused  mostly  on  operations  planning,  but  the  study 
also  sought  ways  in  which  the  methods  of  strategic,  programmatic, 
and  operations  plaiming  could  be  better  integrated  (without  losing 
track  of  the  distinctions  among  them,  which  stem  from  dieir  differ¬ 
ent  purposes  and  time  scales).  Figure  S.4  summarizes  our  approach. 
It  starts  Geft  branch)  by  recognizing  a  need  for  national-level  plan¬ 
ning  guidance  to  assure  integration  of  political,  economic,  and  mili¬ 
tary  instruments  of  contingency  operations.  DoD  would  take  the 
lead  in  staffing  and  developing  the  appropriate  interagency  opera¬ 
tions,  but  the  NSC  would  guide  the  effort.  A  second  key  element  is 
establishing  a  common  intellectual  framework,  which  we  believe 
needs  to  reflect  an  “operational  perspective.”  That  is,  all  types  of 
planners  should  have  the  objective  of  producing  effective  capabilities 
for  real-world  operations  in  crisis,  v^diich  means  that  thinking  in 
terms  of  capabilities  for  successful  military  campaigns  should  be 
central.  With  this  in  mind,  our  third  component  involves  methods  of 
analysis  focused  on  scenario-space  concepts,  generic  campaigns  and 
generic  concepts  of  operations,  and  multiscenario  analysis  exploiting 
modem  simulation  technology  over  many  thousands  of  cases,  not 
handfuls.  The  emphasis  in  programmatic  planning  should  be  on  ca¬ 
pabilities  analysis  and  margimd  analysis,  since  there  are  enormous 
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uncertainties  about  effective  tfireat  levels  and  scenario  details,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  buy  unlimited  insurance.  The  fourth  component 
of  our  approach  is  to  assure  diat  the  various  types  of  planners  have 
shared  experiences  by  rotating  across  boundaries  in  their  assign¬ 
ments,  by  participating  in  wargames  and  other  exercises,  and  by 
having  some  common  professional  oudets. 

Finally  (rightmost  branch  of  Figure  S.4),  we  propose  a  series  of  for¬ 
mal  feedbacks  and  interconnections: 

•  Strategic  planners  (NSC,  OSD,  CJCS,  State)  would  formulate 
broad  guidance  about  desired  current  and  future  capabUities 
using  scenario-space  concepts.  Guidance  would  specify  key  re¬ 
gions  in  scenario  space  and  suggest  policy-relevant  criteria  for 
testing  capabilities  (e.g.,  conditions  for  the  use  of  force,  war  ter¬ 
mination  objectives,  acceptable  costs  in  casualties  and  fiscal  re¬ 
sources,  timeliness  of  planning  response,  and  the  range  of  op¬ 
tions  available  to  the  President). 

•  Operations  planners,  when  not  doing  field  duty,  would  rotate  be¬ 
tween  two  kinds  of  assignment:  (a)  near-term  operations  plan¬ 
ning,  and  (b)  simUar  work  conducted  in  support  of  mid-  and 
longer-term  studies  related  to  strategies  and  programs.  They 
would  use  closely  similar  methods  and  tools.  Results  would  be 
fed  back  to  strategic  planners  and  program  analysts  to  give  in¬ 
sights  about  what  was  feasible  with  different  degrees  of  risk  and 
dependence  on  special  circumstances,  and  what  capabilities  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  most  and  least  important. 

•  Program  planners  would  conduct  additional  analyses  and  would 
then  formulate  and  assess  programmatic  options.  Initial  option 
assessment  and  narrowing  would  be  conducted  by  the  program 
planners  themselves.  Their  products  might  again  be  fed  to  oper¬ 
ational  planners  for  evaluation. 

•  For  this  process  to  work  effectively,  it  would  probably  require 
neutral  oversight.  Given  that  power  relationships  among  partic¬ 
ipating  institutions  could  be  strongly  affected,  tiiere  would  seem 
to  be  inherent  pressures  on  this  process  to  bias  testing  and  re¬ 
porting  to  serve  institutional  interests.  Therefore,  creation  of  a 
"Readiness  Inspector”  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Chairman  should  be  considered. 
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Figure  S.4 — Components  of  an  Approach  to  Integrating  Defense  Piaiming 
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•  Finally,  the  product  of  this  process  (including  uncertainty  analy¬ 
sis),  might,  after  suitably  removing  diplomatically  sensitive  ma¬ 
terial,  be  used  before  Congress  as  the  evidentiary  basis  for  the 
President’s  budget  and  programs.  Conceivably,  a  very  few  senior 
congressional  representatives  might  also  usefully  participate  in 
parts  of  the  testing  process  itself,  given  the  substantial  role 
Congress  plays  in  determining  the  circumstances  under  which 
military  force  would  be  used. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGES  FOR  IMPROVED 
DEFENSE  PLANNING 

Many  changes  will  be  needed  if  the  vision  we  describe  is  accepted. 
With  the  exception  of  the  new  Readiness  Inspector  post  for  defense 
planning,  no  existing  institutions  would  be  created  or  eliminated,  but 
changes  in  what  planning  organizations  do  and  how  they  do  it  would 
require  bold  initiatives.  Most  importantly  (consistent  with  Figure 
S.4),  we  recommend  the  following. 

The  NSC  and  its  staff  should: 

•  Formulate  and  coordinate  the  requisite  interagency  studies,  im¬ 
plementing  directives,  and  legislative  requests. 

•  Provide  strategic  policy  guidance. 

•  Actively  participate  in  exercises  to  test  operational  planning. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  staff  should: 

•  Amend  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System 
(PPBS)  to  make  it  responsive  to  the  objectives  of  the  approach. 
This  would  include  changing  standard  measures  of  effectiveness 
used  in  reviewing  defense-program  options  and  educating  OSD 
officials  with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  chaUenges  faced  by  opera¬ 
tions  planners. 

•  Direct  appropriate  high-level  participation  in  crisis  planning  ex¬ 
ercises  and  tests  of  the  crisis-planning  system. 

•  Assure  that  the  operational  planning  system  is  able  to  produce 
executable  plans  with  options  appropriate  for  presentation  to  the 
President. 
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•  the  Chairman,  use  a  newly  created  Readiness  Inspector  for 
defense  planning  to  provide  an  independent  assessment  of  the 
testing  methods  and  results. 

The  CJCS/Joint  Staff  should: 

•  Develop  a  permanent  staff  of  war  planners  to  work  with  CINC 
staffs  in  honing  the  skills  and  processes  needed  for  the  new  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Joint  Staff  participants  should  think  of  themselves  as 
"strategic  assemblers”  rather  than  as  mere  coordinators. 

•  Put  into  place  the  technology  to  facilitate  close  teamwork  be¬ 
tween  the  Joint  Staff  and  CINC  staffs.  This  would  include  exten¬ 
sive  model-supported  videoconferencing— for  staffs,  not  just  for 
commanders. 

•  Develop  hi^ly  interactive  and  user-friendly  computer  models 
and  data  bases  for  effective  building-block  planning.  This  deci¬ 
sion  support  system  would  be  very  different  in  nature  from  the 
JOPES  system,  vdiich  reflects  the  “data-processing  mentality”  of 
an  eariier  generation  of  technology  and  a  different  part  of  the 
technical  community  than  that  responsible,  e.g.,  for  the  success¬ 
ful  DART  interface. 

•  Institute  a  program  of  command-post  exercises  to  assine  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  rapid  planning.  Such  a  program  would  include  no¬ 
notice  test  exercises  with  only  rudimentary  prior  knowledge  of 
the  crisis  to  be  focused  upon,  and  with  realistically  complex 
changes  of  political-military  ground  rules  occurring  in  the  course 
of  the  exercise.  FoUow-up  studies  should  determine  the  degree 
to  which  plans  developed  in  the  exercises  could,  in  fact,  have 
been  executed. 

•  Become  an  active  but  cautious  and  analytically  critical  early  user 
of  both  distributed  interactive  simidation  (DIS)  and  associated 
wargaming  on  the  one  hand,  and  highly  interactive  analytic 
wargaming  models  on  the  other. 

•  Develop  information  requirements  to  assist  rapid  adaptive 
planning  (e.g.,  requirements  for  services  and  CINCs  to  define  a 
wide  variety  of  standard  support  packages  for  ground,  air,  and 
naval  units  operating  in  different  circtunstances  of  terrain,  po¬ 
tential  opposition,  mission,  and  time  criticality). 
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The  War  CoUeges  should,  even  if  it  means  sacrificing  other  courses: 

•  Revise  curricula  to  introduce  basic  concepts  of  planning  under 
uncertainty  and  adaptive  planning,  and  provide  ofBcers  with 
personaliz^  computer  tools  to  experiment  with  adaptive  plan¬ 
ning  (e.g.,  microcomputer  wargames  with  intelligent  opponents 
and  allies,  and  with  random  factors  affecting  decisions  and  op¬ 
erations). 

•  Devote  more  curriculum  attention  to  realistic  assessment  of  op¬ 
ponent  capabilities  and  opponent  reasoning,  with  an  eye  toward 
refining  officer  capabUity  to  understand  tradeoffs  between  the 
virtues  of  timely  actions  for  deterrence  and  delayed  actions  with 
more  substantial  forces. 


IMPLEMENTATION:  MANAGING  NEW 
POWER  RELATIONSHIPS 

Implementing  our  vision  would  cause  major  shifts  in  the  power  rela¬ 
tionships  among  plaiming  institutions.  We  hope  that  our  case  for 
this  approach  is  so  compelling  that  the  institutions  will  embrace  it.  It 
is  more  likely,  however,  that  there  will  be  initial  resistance  because  of 
predictable  concerns  about  organizational  ‘‘losses."  At  the  same 
time,  organizations  would  ‘‘win”  some  new  authority  and  influence. 
Some  examples  of  this  are: 

•  Military  operational  planners  would  be  required  to  deal  seriously 
with  a  much  broader  range  of  scenarios  than  they  have  previ¬ 
ously,  including  scenarios  that  they  would  ordinarily  resist  even 
contemplating.  Their  methods  would  also  become  more  widely 
known,  although  not  sensitive  current-day  assumptions.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  would  have  increased  influence  on  strategy  and 
programs. 

•  CINCs  would  be  more  explicitly  tied  into  a  national-level  system 
with  heavy  participation  not  only  by  the  Joint  Staff,  but  also  by 
some  key  civilian  officials  from  OSD,  NSC,  State,  Treasury,  and 
elsev^here.  The  CINCs  would,  however,  gain  influence  in  strate¬ 
gic  and  programmatic  planning. 
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•  Program  plaimers  would  lose  some  of  their  control  o^^r  formu¬ 
lating  and  evaluating  programs.  But  they  would  gain  by  having 
an  independent  and  more  compeQing  evidentiary  base  for  sup¬ 
porting  their  programs  provided  by  the  exercises  of  the  opera¬ 
tional  planners.  Furdier,  they  would  have  die  gratification  of 
knowing  how  dieir  efforts  will  lead  to  capabilities  that  will  in  fact 
be  used. 

•  Strategic  planners  would  take  on  more  burdens  in  linking  their 
plans  to  operational  and  programmatic  planning,  and  subjecting 
their  ideas  to  the  scrutiny  of  operational  testing.  But  in  return, 
strategic  planning  would  be  more  effective  in  channeling  pro¬ 
grammatic  efforts  and  operations  planning. 

Thus,  beyond  substantive  merit,  there  may  be  a  basis  for  a  grand 
bargain  among  the  plaimers.  Again,  however,  this  may  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  overcome  institutional  roadblocks.  In  this  case,  the  vision 
need  not  be  implemented  in  its  totality  or  all  at  once  to  make  im¬ 
provements  over  the  current  approach.  Many  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  could  be  implemented  under  the  authority  of  the  Chairman. 
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ACRONYMS 


C-day 

CG 

CINC 

CJCS 

CNASP 

CONPLAN 

CPA 

CPAR 

D-day 

DPG 

DPRB 

FDLs 

FDO 

JMNA 

JPD 

ISCP 

JSOG 

JSPS 


Day  on  vdiich  deployments  begin 
Chainnan’s  Guidance 

Commander  in  Chief  of  a  specified  or  unified 
command 

Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Chairman’s  Net  Assessment  for  Strategic  Planning 

Concept  Plan 

Chairman’s  Program  Assessment 

Chairman’s  Preparedness  Assessment  Report 

The  day  combat  begins 

Defense  Planning  Guidance 

Defense  Policy  Resources  Board 

Fast  Deployment  Logistics  Ships 

Flexible  Deterrent  Option 

Joint  Military  Net  Assessment 

Joint  Planning  Document 

Joint  Strategic  Capabflities  Plan 

Joint  Staff  Officers  Guide  (DoD,  1991),  usually 
known  as  "the  Purple  Book” 

Joint  Strategic  Planning  System 
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JSR 

LRC 

M-Day 

MPS 

MRC 

OPLAN 

POM 

PPBS 

TPFDL 

UCP 


Joint  Strategy  Review 

Lesser  Regional  Contingency 

Pull  mobilization  begins 

Maritime  Prepositioning  Squadron 

Major  Regional  Contingency 

A  detailed  Operations  Plan 

Program  Objective  Memorandum 

Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System 

Time-Phased  Force  and  Deployment  List 

Unified  Command  I^an 


_ Chapter  One 

INTRODUCTION 


OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  this  report  are:  (a)  to  describe  a  new  vision  of 
defense  planning  suitable  for  the  post-Cold  War  era;  (b)  to  develop  a 
related  firamework  concept  for  planning  under  uncertainty;  and  (c)  to 
recommend  an  implementation  strategy  to  introduce  and  refine  the 
new  methods  over  time. 

Much  of  the  report  seeks  to  communicate  and  extend  significantly 
ideas  that  have  recently  been  embraced  by  the  Qiairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  translated  into  requirements  for  the  military 
commands.  In  addition,  the  report  proposes  new  analytic  methods 
consistent  with  the  new  demands  and  recommends  a  radier  funda¬ 
mental  restructuring  of  the  way  in  ^lich  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
aj^roaches  defense  planning  generally. 

BACKGROUND 
Orpins  of  the  Project 

The  motivation  for  this  work  was  a  request  in  mid-1990  by  the  Joint 
Staff’s  DJ-5,  the  Director  for  Strategy  and  Plans,  who  sou|^t  from 
RAND  a  study  diat  would  help  define  and  communicate  a  new  sq>- 
proach  to  deCmse  fdanning^  emphasizii^  adaptiveness  and  realism 


^OuT  treatmoit  of  defense  itoining  focuses  primarily  on  strategic,  prognumnatic,  and 
operatioitt  planning  related  to  preparing  for  contingencies.  Wedonotexmnine 

moUization  or  reconstitution,  personnel  management,  research  and  devdopment. 
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in  anticipating  and  dealing  with  "nonstandard”  contingencies  (i.e., 
contingencies  unfolding  in  ways  very  different  from  the  canonical 
scenarios  for  invasion  of  Western  Europe  by  the  Warsaw  Pact).^  Part 
of  the  i»oject  was  to  deal  with  die  difScult  challenge  of  understand¬ 
ing  opponent  reasoning  in  crisis  and  conflict,  and  developing  strate¬ 
gies  to  affect  that  reasoning.  A  key  element  in  the  project  was  the 
need  for  the  DoD  to  be  able  in  crisis  to  present  the  President  with  a 
range  of  appropriate  options. 

Seminal  Events  and  Changes  Instated  by  the  Joint  Staff 

Before  work  on  die  project  had  actually  begun,  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait 
and  the  worid  saw  an  example  of  the  very  kind  of  allegedly 
"nonstandard”  contingency  that  the  D)-5  and  Chairman  had  in 
mind.  It  then  proved  possible  for  the  Joint  Staff  (and  OSD)  to  move 
faster  in  introducing  some  of  its  new  ideas  for  military  strategy  and 
defense  planning  than  otherwise  would  have  been  possible.  Even 
initial  deployments  in  Desert  Shield  were  conceived  and  directed  in 
the  emerging  framework,  vdiich  includes  "flexible  deterrent  options” 
(FDOs)  as  well  as  warfighting  options.^  Indeed,  in  the  last  two  years 
the  Joint  Staff  has  begun  to  change  fundamentally  the  way  in  which 
military  planning  is  conducted,  emphasizing  being  prepared  for  a 
sizable  number  of  scenarios  with  many  unpredictable  features,  and 
being  able  to  respond  effectively  with  diverse  instruments.^ 


lesser  regional  contingendes,  or  a  host  of  other  issues  that  are  part  of  defense  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  large. 

^The  request  to  RAND  by  die  Director,  J-5  or  DJ-S  (General  George  L  Buder,  subse¬ 
quently  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Strategic  Command)  was  due  to  prior  wodi  at 
RAND  on  mediods  for  strategic  pianning  under  uncertainty  and  military  planning  for 
nonstandard  contingendes  (Davis,  1988a,  1989a;  and  Wiimefeld  and  Shlapak,  1990). 

^The  inidai  deployments  in  Desert  Shield  had  the  proximate  objective  of  deterring 
moves  by  Saddam  Hussein  against  Saudi  Arabia  or  arriving  U.S.  forces.  It  was  also 
hoped  (with  litde  eqiectadon  of  success)  that  this  deployment  would  encourage  him 
to  immediately  withdraw  peacefully  from  Kuwait.  Thus,  the  U.S.  deployment  was 
attempting  both  deterrence  and  compdlence.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  placing  in 
motion  a  massive  process  that  would  culminate  in  a  warfig^ting  capability  to  defend 
Saudi  Aral^  and  dien  dislo^  Saddam’s  forces  from  Kuwait.  See  Department  of 
Defense  (1992). 

^One  of  die  more  interesting  and  ddflcult  chaUenges  in  die  study  has  been  to  stay 
ahead  of  die  dianges,  since  the  Joint  Staff  was  implementing  them  at  an  unprece¬ 
dented  pace. 
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Project  History 

RAND's  initial  emphasis  in  the  project  was  on  understanding  in 
some  detail  how  to  develop  alternative  models  of  opponent  reason¬ 
ing  and  then  build  hedged  strategies  for  effective  deterrence  or  coer¬ 
cion.  The  result  was  a  generic  theory  (Davis  and  Arquilla,  1991a), 
udiich  was  then  applied — after  the  invasion  but  during  the  crisis — to 
Saddam  Hussein  (Davis  and  Arquilla,  1991b).  The  theory  was  tested 
further  (Arquilla  and  Davis,  1992)  against  historical  incidents  earlier 
in  the  century,  notably  the  Colombian  move  against  Panama  (1903), 
Mussolini's  invasion  of  Ethiopia  (1935),  North  Korea's  invasion  of  the 
South  (1950),  and  the  Red  Chinese  threat  to  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
(1958). 

Other  early  work  in  the  project  dealt  with  better  integrating  political, 
military,  and  economic  instruments  in  developing  deterrent  options 
(something  now  embraced  by  the  Joint  Staff  and  reflected  in  instruc¬ 
tions  to  CINCs)  and  a  review  of  how  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  required 
changing  many  of  the  analytic  paradigms  that  guided  defense  plan¬ 
ning  (discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter  Two).  The  remainder  of  the 
project  was  concerned  with  how,  in  the  post-Cold  War  era,  to 
improve  planning  for  major  contingencies  and  how  to  better 
coordinate,  even  integrate,  the  development  of  national  security 
strategy,  operations  planning,  and  program  development.  Most  of 
this  report  deals  with  these  subjects,  which  are  central  to  defense 
planning.  At  this  point,  however,  we  need  some  definitions. 

TYPES  OF  DEFENSE  PLANNING 
Classic  Distinctions 

The  term  “defense  planning"  has  long  been  exceptionally  ambigu¬ 
ous,  because  diverse  activities  fall  under  this  umbrella  term.  In 
particular,  we  need  to  distinguish  among:  (a)  development  of  na¬ 
tional-level  strategies  and  policies  (“strategic  planning”);  (b)  devel¬ 
opment  of  defense  programs;  and  (c)  operations  planning,  in  both 
peacetime  and  crisis.  Figure  1.1  provides  a  first  view  of  how  these  are 
related.  It  shows  strategic  planning  producing  authoritative  state¬ 
ments  about  broad  strategic  goals,  declaratory  policies,  and  planning 
scenarios.  This  leads  to  fiscal  and  acquisition  guidance,  and  to 
nominal  allocations  of  mUitary  forces  across  theaters.  Diis  strategic 
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guidance  affects  program  planning  and  “deliberate”  (peacetime)  op¬ 
erations  plaiming.  In  time  of  crisis,  a  rather  different  type  of  opera¬ 
tions  planning  may  proceed  (see  shaded-box  region  in  lower  half  of 
figure).  This  refiects  previous  broad  strategy  (and,  importandy,  the 
insights  that  came  in  developing  it),  but  depends  also  on  specific 
guidance  for  the  crisis.  There  are,  of  course,  various  iterations  as 
shown,  especially  the  development  and  presentation  of  alternative 
courses  of  action.  At  the  outset  (see  arrows  matited  “1”),  national 
authorities  specify  political-militaty  objectives  and  constraints.  Op¬ 
erations  plamers  then  develop  alternative  courses  of  action,  vduch 
are  then  presented  (arrow  2)  for  decision  on  tiie  desired  course  of 
action,  which  then  forms  the  basis  (arrow  3)  for  detailed  operations 
plaiming. 

Although  these  types  of  planning  should  at  least  be  consistent  with 
one  another  (e.g.,  in  making  similar  assumptions  about  national 
interests),  there  are  many  distinctions  among  them.  The  obvious 
one  is  that  defense  programs  are  concerned  with  providing  future 
capabilities,  M^tiiile  operations  planning  is  concerned  with  employing 
current  ones.®  Figure  1.2  illustrates  the  different  time  horizons.® 

Many  other  important  differences  do  and  should  exist  among  these 
activities.  In  particular. 

•  Special  factors.  Operations  planners  should  take  into  account 
“special  capabilities”  that  may  not  exist  in  the  future  (e.g.,  ability 
to  jam  or  evade  particular  radars,  to  use  certain  foreign  bases 
covertly  in  emergencies,  or  to  destroy  communication  facilities 
with  special  operations  forces).  Strategists  and  program  plan¬ 
ners  often  should  not  assume  such  capabilities — primarily  be¬ 
cause  they  may  be  only  temporary  and  may  depend  on  extreme 
security. 


®To  be  seen  as  relevant  and  important,  strategic  and  programmatic  planning  should 
deal  in  significant  part  with  decisions  tiut  need  to  be  iruule  'today”  so  tiiat  capabilities 
will  exist  iater,  during  the  time  horizon  of  their  responsibilities.  If  tiieie  are  no  near- 
t«rm  decisions  to  be  made  as  the  result  of  strategic  planning,  tire  planning  itself  will 
(rffeen  not  be  taken  seriously. 

®This  is  our  simplified  depiction  of  an  'eye  of  the  plaimer”  diagram  developed  by  Col 
CUfibrd  Krieger  (USAF)  of  the  National  D^ense  University,  who  smed  previously  as 
chief  of  die  strategy  division  in  the  Joint  Staffs  J-S. 
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Figure  1.2 — Different  Planners  Have  Different  Time  Horizons 
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•  Qualitative  factors.  Operations  planners  should  exploit  the 
qualitative  weaknesses  of  our  enemies  and  compensate  for  the 
weaknesses  of  our  allies  (e.g.,  incompetent  pilots,  incohesive 
ground  forces,  and  an  inability  to  maneuver  adaptively).  Pro¬ 
gram  planners,  however,  should  be  caudous  here,  because  pilots 
can  be  trained  and  better  generals  installed  faster  than  many 
programs  can  take  effect  Further,  nations  can  choose  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  qualitative  weaknesses  of  their  forces  are 
less  important  (as  in  1973,  when  Egypt  launched  a  highly  re¬ 
hearsed  surprise  attack  across  the  Suez  Clanal  and  then  dug  in 
with  good  antitank  weapons,  ratlier  than  attempting  to  compete 
with  the  Israelis  in  maneuver  warfare). 

•  Providing  resources  vs.  employing  those  resources.  As  mentioned 
above,  strategists  and  program  planners  should  be  primarily 
concerned  with  providing  resources  and  broad  aspects  of  strat¬ 
egy,  v\diile  operations  planners  should  be  primarily  concerned 
with  employing  those  resources  vidien  the  time  comes — in  con¬ 
text-specific  ways. 

•  Declaratory  vs.  actual  strate^es.  There  often  must  be  differences 
between  declaratory  strategies  and  likely  employment  strategies 
in  the  event  of  actu^  crisis  or  conflict.  Although  there  are  impor¬ 
tant  matters  of  degree,  most  discussion  of  policy  and  programs 
must  revolve  around  concepts  that  could  be  explained  if  leaked.'^ 
Thus,  there  may  be  distinct  declaratory  strategies,  program- 
related  strategies,  and  plausible  actual  strategies  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  forces. 

While  distinctions  may  be  legitimate  between  operations  and  pro¬ 
gram  strategies,  those  building  defense  programs  (e.g.,  defense  sec¬ 
retaries)  can  reasonably  demand  that  the  resources  will  be  used 
intelligently,  although  not  optimally.  Indeed,  they  can  often  force 


^The  difficulties  here  are  illustrated  by  the  public  criticisms  in  1992  of  a  draft  version 
of  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance  (DPG),  v^ch  was  reported  to  have  had  a  planning 
scenario  involving  efforts  to  defend  Lithuania  against  Russia  (Gellmann,  1992).  As 
another  example,  the  DoD  initiated  the  Maritime  Prepositioning  Squadron  (MPS) 
program  in  1979  (FY  1980’s  program)  after  contemplating  diverse  contingencies  that 
included  an  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait.  This  contingency,  hovrover,  was  deemed  to  be 
diplomatically  sensitive,  so  public  dociunents  talked  only  about  regional  instability  or 
the  Soviet  threat. 
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changes  in  doctrine  and  practice  by  providing  too  few  resources  to 
do  the  job  without  new  methods  of  employing  them  (e.g.,  more 
effective  joint  operations,  more  effective  coordination  with  allies  on 
both  combat  and  support,  or  an  operations  strategy  focused  on 
defense  rather  than  deep  large-scale  ground-force  maneuver). 

Problems  Caused  by  the  Classic  Distinctions 

This  separation  of  planning  functions  has  long  seemed  natural  to 
many  observers,  but  it  has  also  caused  problems; 

•  Compartmentalization  and  cultural  schisms  lead  to  incoherence. 
Separating  functions  too  starkly  exacerbates  natural  tendencies 
to  compartmentalize.  So  it  is  that  civilian  planning  has  often 
been  dominated  by  high  strategy  or  by  me^ods  of  economics 
and  systems  analysis,  while  military  planners  have  thou^t  in 
terms  of  warfighting  (or  in  terms  of  organizational  practice  as 
reflected  in  doctrine  and  lore).  Communication  has  often  been 
abysmal,  and  planning  has  suffered  accordingly.^ 

•  Strategists  and  program  planners  must  consider  “real”  scenarios 
and  “real"  strategies.  Although  many  have  tried,  ciAolian  planners 
working  only  at  the  level  of  theaterwide  force  ratios  and  other 
aggregated  concepts  that  remain  at  arm’s  length  from  the  grub¬ 
biness  of  war  cannot  really  do  their  job.  To  understand  the  re¬ 
sources  needed,  they  must  understand  to  some  extent  how  they 
will  be  employed.  Real  wars  seldom  reduce  to  straightforward 
head-on-head  engagement  of  "mass,”  and  details  can  matter. 
Similarly,  history  is  compelling  in  its  evidence  that  real  scenarios 
are  often  very  different  from  what  prevailing  views  expert 
beforehand:  they  are  often  inconvenient,  messy,  and  even 
simultaneous  with  other  crises  (VS^nefeld,  1992,  p.  18). 


^Improvements  are  under  way,  however.  Since  the  Goldwater-Nichols  act,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefe  of  Staff  (CJCS)  has  had  a  special  role  in  straddling  this 
gap.  Also,  there  is  now  an  Assistant  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Policy  (Hans) 
(currently  a  retired  Army  lieutenant  general  with  previous  experience  as  the  DJ-S). 
One  of  his  principal  roles  is  coordinating  with  the  Joint  Staff  on  contingency  planning. 
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The  Need  for  "Operational  Thinking"  in  Strat^c  and 
Programmatic  Work 

A  major  problem,  then,  is  diat  strategists  and  planners  cannot  do 
their  job  working  solely  at  levels  of  abstraction  such  as  broadly  writ¬ 
ten  planning  scenarios.  To  understand  what  resources  are  truly 
needed,  and  how  that  depends  on  political  and  military  strategy,  diey 
must  also  understand  the  basics  of  military  strategy  and  operations. 
They  should  also  be  familiar  with  historical  experiences,  which  often 
wei^  heavily  in  the  dunking  of  senior  military  officers.  If  they  do 
not,  they  will:  (a)  undervalue  many  capabilities  that  could  be  crucial 
to  real-world  operations;  (b)  misassess  vdiat  is  feasible  and  vdiere 
"real”  difficulties  lie;  (c)  find  that  the  value  of  their  resource-provid¬ 
ing  efforts  is  diminished  by  failure  of  the  military  to  understand  and 
use  the  resources  wisely;  and  (d)  cause  troubles  in  operations  plan¬ 
ning  by  imposing  constraints  (sometimes  unintentionally)  that  could 
mean  failtne  instead  of  victory  in  time  of  conflict 

Let  us  give  some  examples: 

•  Undervaluing.  Because  many  strategists  and  planners  in  the 
1970s  and  early  1980s  believed  too  stron^y  in  the  image  that  real 
war  would  be  a  purely  defensive  war  of  attrition,  they  saw  no 
value  (and  political  danger)  in  operational-level  capabilities  for 
offensive  maneuvers.^ 

•  Frustrated  plans.  Despite  the  excellence  of  die  concept  the  DoD 
POMCUS  program  of  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  was  much 
less  effective  than  intended  and  advertised  because  shortfalls  in 
equipment  were  not  allocated  intelligently  across  units  (i.e.,  all 
units  had  serious  initial  shortfalls,  while  a  different  allocation 
would  have  assured  that  at  least  some  of  the  units  would  have 
been  fiilly  ready  to  fight).  This  also  firustrated  efforts  to  improve 
the  apparent  balance,  despite  considerable  investment. 


^During  the  early  discussions  with  Europeans  of  the  Convendonai  Forces  in  Europe 
negptiadons,  many  individuals  insisted  diat  NATO  both  defend  forward  and  refrain 
from  developing  operational  maneuver  capabilities  or  capabilities  for  follow-on  forces 
attack  (FOFA).  Implicitly,  diey  were  conceiving  war  as  being  a  pure  head-on-head 
battie  of  attrition  fought  in  an  extremely  narrow  slice  of  terrain  along  the  border. 
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•  Unmisonable  constraints  on  operations  planning.  NATO's  rigid 
forward-defense  layer-cake  strategy  gave  military  plaimers 
minimal  flexibility  for  detailed  development  and  exercise  of 
alternative  strategies  that  mi^t  have  been  necessary  in  actual 
conflict. 

The  other  side  of  this  coin  is  that  if  the  “operators”  are  not  familiar 
with  the  innovation  and  efficiency  oriented  notions  of  the  other 
plaimers,  they  will  fail  to  recommend  wise  purchases  or  to  exploit 
the  resources  available  to  them.  The  irony  here  has  been  well  stated 
by  Kaufmann  (1986):*‘’ 

Planners  must  be  able  to  tell  policymakers  where  one  type  of  capa¬ 
bility  can  substitute  for  another  and  why  some  combination  of 
these  capabilities  may  be  more  efficient  than  others.  In  principle, 
knowledgeable  military  men  and  women  are  better  qualified  to  offer 
these  kiruis  of  insists  arul  assessments  than  anyone  else.  Currently, 
however,  a  number  of  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  their  doing  so. 

The  bi^est  rewards  go  to  the  officer  who  shows  an  aptitude  for 
command  and  versatility;  the  specialized  skills  needed  for  staff 
work,  and  force  plaiming  in  particular,  are  not  encouraged  or  even 
given  serious  recognition.  To  the  extent  that  the  art  of  planning  is 
taught,  tire  student  is  erdiorted  to  describe  the  threat,  formulate  the 
objective,  and  state  the  requirement  needed  to  reach  the  goal.  If 
costs  are  considered,  they  enter  only  after  tiie  requirement  has  been 
established.  As  for  marginal  utility,  it  rarely  affects  the  solution  at 
all  (p.  56,  emphasis  added). 

For  these  reasons  and  more  (Davis,  1985),  all  of  the  planners  should 
to  some  extent  be  able  to  speak  the  same  language  and  understand 
the  same  issues  when  that  is  appropriate.  They  should  understand 
the  principal  concepts  of  h^er-level  force  employment  and  realistic 
crisis  and  wartime  operations.  This  is  particularly  important  in  the 
post-Cold  War  world,  for  reasons  we  will  discuss  later. 


of  the  first  principles  of  program  analysis  has  long  been  to  recognize  tiiat  're¬ 
quirements”  are  sddom  any  more  tiian  'desires”  or  “goals.”  This  is  a  go^  example  of 
a  cultural  disconnect  because  many  mid-level  military  officers  take  'requirements” 
literally  and  consider  Mure  to  provide  for  them  to  be  'civilian  politics.”  The  civilian 
planners,  by  contrast  (and  also  military  planners  trained  in  systems  analysis  metitods), 
question  the  validity  of  die  'requirements”  and  ask  how  much  additional  leverage  will 
be  provided  by  the  marginal  dollar. 
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We  also  believe  that  the  various  types  of  planners  should  participate 
joindy  in  regular  political-military-economic  exercises  to  expose  all 
of  them  to  (he  kinds  of  issues  diat  arise  in  real  crises  and  conflicts 
(see,  e.g.,  Davis  and  Arquilla,  1991b).  One  learns  from  such  work,  for 
example,  that:  (a)  policymakers  are  extremely  reluctant  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  eaiiy  about  their  courses  of  action  or  objectives;  (b)  military 
leaders  are  extremely  relucmnt  to  commit  forces  widiout  such  clear 
objectives;  (c)  deterrence  is  very  difficult  and  often  demands  prompt 
and  decisive  action;  (d)  prompt  and  decisive  action  can  come  across 
to  the  Congress,  public,  and  allies  as  provocative  and  dangerous;  (e) 
allies  will  often  not  cooperate  vihen  we  want  them  to,  and  which 
allies  will  and  will  not  cooperate  is  difficult  to  predict  far  in  advance; 
(f)  the  usual  tendency  of  policymakers  in  crisis  is  to  begin  with  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  measures,  and  to  follow  up  with  military  measures 
only  v\dien  'the  former  have  failed;  and  (g)  a  more  enlightened  policy 
would  better  orchestrate  those  instruments  of  power  for  maximum 
effect  from  the  outset.  More  generally,  one  learns  from  such  gaming 
that  "real”  scenarios  often  fail  to  develop  as  had  been  commonly  en¬ 
visioned  beforehand.  All  of  these  considerations  should  affect  plan¬ 
ning. 

APPROACH 

With  this  background,  then,  we  proceed  as  follows.  Chapter  Two  dis¬ 
cusses  broadly  the  implications  for  defense  planning  of  world 
changes  over  the  last  several  years.  Some  of  the  considerations  wiU 
already  be  familiar,  but  others  may  not.  In  particular,  it  is  not  always 
recognized  how  pervasive  the  effects  of  the  Cold  War  were  in  shaping 
the  very  nature  of  our  planning  and  analysis  systems:  the  vmy  we 
framed  issues,  the  options  we  considered,  and  the  methods  of  analy¬ 
sis  we  used  for  evaluations.  Much  of  this  should  change  in  the  new 
era  (and  much  of  it  is  already  changing). 

Against  this  background.  Chapter  Three  discusses  the  essence  of  the 
problem  for  post-Cold  War  planning:  learning  how  to  plan  and 
adapt  quickly  imder  massive  uncertainty.  In  this  chapter  we  intro¬ 
duce  and  define  the  concept  of  a  scenario  space,  which  we  then  use 
throughout  the  report  as  an  alternative  to  focusing  on  one  or  a  few 
defense-planning  scenarios.  We  also  describe  here  the  substantial 
reforms  introduced  recently  by  the  Joint  Staff.  In  Chapter  Four  we 
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discuss  ways  to  build  on  these  reforms  in  further  improving  die 
planning  system.  We  recommend  changes  in  organization,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  OSD  guidance,  planning  mediodologies,  analysis  techniques, 
and  tools. 

In  Chapter  Five  we  discuss  implementation  strategy,  pointing  out 
obstacles  to  change  and  suggesting  techniques  to  overcome  those 
obstacles.  What  we  propose  is  not  an  all-or-nothing  proposition, 
and  the  Joint  Staff  can  do  considerably  more  on  the  audiority  of  the 
Chairman  alone.  Nonetheless,  some  of  the  far-reaching  changes  we 
suggest  would  require  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  National  Security  Adviser,  and  key  members  of 
Congress. 


_ Chapter  Tvw) 

IMPUCATIONS  FOR  DEFENSE  PLANNING 

OF  WORLD  CHANGES 


The  United  States  and  its  Department  of  Defense  have  already  made 
dramatic  post-Cold  War  changes  in  defense  planning  and  military 
operations.^  But  many  aspect  of  planning  should  and  will  continue 
to  change  for  a  long  time,  since  transitioning  is  not  a  simple  one¬ 
time  matter,  but  rather  one  that  involves  revisiting  fundamentals  of 
mind-set,  strategy,  doctrine,  and  procedure.  To  appreciate  this  we 
first  need  to  review  traditional  defense  planning— i.e.,  to  appreciate 
the  legacy  of  the  40  years  of  cold  war  from  which  we  must  now  es¬ 
cape.  Much  of  this  discussion  will  be  important  in  subsequent 
chapters  when  we  discuss  the  need  for  not  only  a  different  type  of 
planning,  but  for  new  methods  of  analysis.  Because  the  chapter  is  a 
long  review,  some  readers  may  wish  to  skim  it  the  first  time  throu^, 
except  for  Tables  2.2-2.4  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  which  summarize 
the  main  points. 


*To  appreciate  the  changes  already  tinder  way,  compare  Cheney  (1992)  and  Powell 
(1992)  widi  comparable  ^Def  and  CJCS  reports  from  the  mid-to-late  19S0s.  The  new 
approach  includes  a  regionally  structured  strata  that  treats  contingencies  in  Europe 
as  only  some  among  many  that  must  be  constdered  and  an  emphasis  on  generic  sce¬ 
nario  classes  (major  regloiial  contingencies  (MRCs)  and  limited  regional  contingent^ 
(LRCs)).  The  National  Mflitary  Strategy  hi^ill^ts;  (a)  foundations  (strategic  deter- 
r«ice  and  defense,  forward  defense,  crisis  response,  and  reconstitution);  fo)  strate¬ 
gic  principles  (readiness,  coUective  security,  arms  control,  maritime  and  a»ospace 
superioii^.  strategic  ^ility.  power  projection,  technological  superiority,  and  decisive 
force);  atid  (c)  basic  efomenis  cf  pfonrting  and  empioyrnent  (n^iud  focus,  adainive 
plamting,  nuclear  weapons  for  deterrence  and  a  hedge,  geneiidized  forward  presoice, 
conflict  resolution,  and  plaruiing  for  global  conflict  in  a  reconstitution  ctmtext).  While 
nearly  all  of  these  items  have  antecedents  in  previous  strategy,  tire  repackaging  is 
significant 
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A  CAUTIONARY  PREFACE 

In  most  of  this  chapter  we  will  be  describing  the  mind-sets  and 
methods  diat  dominated  the  practicalities  of  strategic,  program¬ 
matic,  and  even  operations  defense  planning  for  three  decades,  from 
roug^  1961  to  1990.^  It  is  this  legacy  that  we  must  shake  off.  It  is 
important  to  record,  however,  that  defense  planning  was  never  as 
simpleminded  as  some  would  have  it  or  as  our  subsequent  discus¬ 
sion  might  suggest  without  this  preface.  Much  of  this  report  is  about 
planning  under  uncertainty  and  being  prepared  for  a  vast  range  of 
potential  contingencies  worldwide.  However  interesting  it  would  be 
to  claim  that  these  were  new  concepts  and  that  planners  prior  to 
1990  were  exclusively  focused  on  a  simple  depiction  of  the  Soviet 
threat,  the  truth  is  otherwise — at  least  intellectually,  and  at  least  with 
respect  to  candid  internal  DoD  discussions  rather  than  those  high¬ 
lighted  in  the  public  domain,  vdiere  dwelling  on  simplified  depic¬ 
tions  of  the  Soviet  threat  always  seemed  to  be  more  politically  correct 
and  politically  effective.  Appendix  A  reviews  briefly  the  views  of  sec¬ 
retaries  of  defense  over  30  years,  all  of  \idiom  emphasized  planning 
under  uncertainty  and  sougiit  flexible  capabilities.^ 

DOMINANT  PARADIGMS  OF  CLASSIC  DEFENSE  PLANNING 

Despite  policymakers  having  recognized  intellectually  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  planning  under  uncertiiinty  and  being  prepa^  for  diverse 
contingencies  woridwide,  DoD  planning  between  1961  and  1990 
ended  up  revolving  around  a  few  counter-Soviet  and  countercom¬ 
munist  concepts  and  contingencies.  The  numerous  attempts  to 
broaden  scope  and  introduce  flexibility  were  seldom  successful,  sel¬ 
dom  going  much  beyond  studies,  SecDef  exhortation,  and  lip  ser- 


^This  corresponds  to  the  period  from  the  start  of  the  Kennedy  administration  to 
President  Bush's  speech  in  Aspen,  Cdorado  on  August  2, 1990,  which  announced  the 
shift  of  American  d^ense  {daiming  toward  a  regioiial  strategy.  Congressional 
demands  for  such  changes  also  occurred  in  1990  (see  eqredcdly  Nunn,  1990). 

^It  was  also  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Cdd  War  that  analysts  came  to  use  gaming 
and  interactive  eserdses  routtordy  as  a  way  to  study  war  in  its  entirety,  to  better 
appreciate  political-military  context,  to  devate  the  visibility  of  the  operationd  levd  of 
wurfaie,  and  to  emphasize  die  Iflcdy  and  possible  strat^iies  and  tactics  trf  adversaries 
(and  dUes).  All  of  these  devdopnients  Idd  dw  bads  for  the  adaptive  planning  we 
discuss  in  this  study. 
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vice/  In  particular,  the  services  continued  to  train  their  conunan- 
ders  and  staffs,  and  to  equip  their  forces,  with  only  minimal  attention 
to  nonstandard  scenarios.  Operations  planning  was  for  the  most 
part  similarly  narrow.  The  practicalities  of  defense  planning  re¬ 
volved,  then,  around  the  concepts  and  images  of  standard  threats 
and  standard  wars. 

A  Monolithic  Threat  and  an  Idealized  Concept  of  War 

Throu^out  the  Cold  War  era  and  despite  occasional  forays  into 
thinking  about  non-Soviet  contingencies  (including  \^etnam),  mili¬ 
tary  planners  largely  focused  on  deterring  and  possibly  fighting  a 
cataclysmic  war  in  udiich  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  would  be 
pitted  against  the  U.S.  and  its  aUies.  Even  thou^  the  perceived  like¬ 
lihood  of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  low,  the  dominant  image — 
i.e.,  the  image  that  shaped  doctrine,  training,  operations  planning, 
and  force  building— -was  remarkably  stereotyped:  a  cohesive  Warsaw 
Pact  would  invade  a  cohesive  NATO  with  the  objective  of  conquering 
all  or  most  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  the 
image  viras  further  sharpened  as  Secretaries  of  Defense  Brown  and 
Weinbeiger  noted  drat  Ae  Soviet  Union  speared  to  have  developed 
capability  for  aggression  in  se^wral  theaters  (Central,  Northern,  and 
Southern  Europe,  Southwest  Asia,  and  the  Far  East)  and  that  U.S. 
planning  should  consider  the  possibility  of  more-or-Iess  simxiltane- 
ous  wars  in  Southwest  Asia  and  Western  Europe  (Brown,  1983). 
Weinbeiger  (1981)  went  further  and  emphasized  that  if  the  Soviet 
Union  went  to  war  in  one  re^on,  die  U.S.  might  itself  broaden  the 
scope  of  war— i.e.,  escalate  “horizontally" — to  permit  counteroffen¬ 
sives  in  regions  of  alleged  Soviet  weakness.  Other  reports  suggested 
that  these  actions  might  include  the  hi^  seas,  Soviet  naval  bastions, 
remote  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  such  as  the  Kamchatka  peninsula, 
and  Soviet  allies  or  proxy  states  such  as  Cuba  or  South  Yemen.  This 
would  be  a  war  fou^t  for  cosmic  objectives  with  few  constraints,  a 
war  that  mig^t  escalate  into  general  nuclear  conflict. 


*Kaufinaiin  (1982,  p.  19fi)  atgues  diat  the  pressures  to  focus  on  the  principal  threats 
(e.g.,  the  Central  Region),  to  tie  down  forces  in  partictdar  theaters,  to  buy  combat 
forces  rather  than  strategic  mobility,  and  to  specialize  training  for  the  prindpal 
theaters  all  worked  against  versatlUty. 
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The  imagery  of  idealized  and  cataclysmic  war  was  dominant  in  bodi 
the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Neidier  side’s  planning  dwelled 
much  <m  the  com|riicatlons  that  bedevil  military  leaders  in  more 
“normal”  wars  (e.g..  recalcitrant  allies,  agonizing  decisions  about 
limited  objectives  and  compromise  as  part  of  war  termination,  or 
dealing  with  the  consequences  of  a  surprise  attack).^  Indeed,  many 
deemed  it  important  for  deterrence  to  emphasize  the  all-or-nothing 
character  of  war  should  it  occur.  The  principal  exception  to  this  was 
that  from  the  1960s  onward  some  defense  planners  rejected  the  view 
that  war  would  inevitably  become  nuclear.  American  civilian  plan- 
na:s  increasingly  emphasized  conventional  defense,  and  by  the 
1980s.  Soviet  military  plaimers  were  doing  so  as  well.^ 

The  monolithic-threat-and-ideal-war  paradigm  dominated  mind¬ 
sets  of  military  planning  for  four  decades.  While  some  analysts  al¬ 
ways  argued  we  should  do  so,^  we  are  now  in  an  era  in  which  defense 
plaiming  must  focus  on  distinctly  “nonideal”  wars,  wars  that  are 
messy  in  numerous  dimensions:  uncertain  allies,  uncertain  ob¬ 
jectives,  conflicting  objectives,  a  wide  variety  of  political  constraints 
such  as  avoiding  American  casualties  (and  perhaps  “excessive”  op¬ 
ponent  casualties),  and  so  on  (see  especially  Cohen  (1984)  and  Hos- 
mer  (1987)).  AlAough  military  leaders  will  continue  properiy  to 
argue  that  U.S.  armed  forces  should  not  be  employed  in  war  without 
the  nation’s  having  first  established  clear  objectives  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  accomplish  them,  the  reality  may  not  always  be  so  ideal. 
There  is  consensus  that  we  should  avoid  Viemams,  but  that  provides 
only  limited  guidance,  as  the  current  debate  Oanuary  1993)  about 
coaiitional  intervention  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  attests.^ 


^There  were  some  significant  exceptions.  Secretary  Brown  and  his  Under  Secretary  for 
Policy,  Robert  Kbmer,  issued  planning  guidance  for  contingency  planning,  which 
specified  sensitive  best-estimate  assumptions  to  be  used  in  operations  plaiming.  Such 
guidance  was  revived  under  Secretary  Ch«iey.  All  of  this  was  consistent  with  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act,  viMch  requires  the  Secretary  to  issue  a  Contingency  Planning 
Guidance  (CPG). 

^See  Davis  and  Stan  (1985,  p.  24ff)  for  discussion  and  citations. 

^We  include  ourselves  in  this  group,  but  see  also  Mi  and  Wohlstetter  (1988)  and  otiier 
reports  from  the  Commission  on  Long-Term  integrated  Strategy. 

^Summers  (1984)  is  a  passionate  discussion  based  on  the  Viemam  experience  of  wdiy 
the  U.S.  should  not  commit  forces  to  combat  without  clear  objectives  and  tire  requisite 
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Strategic  Planning  for  n*  1/2  War8»  ividi  Others  as  Lesser 
Included  Cases 

Secretaries  of  defense  always  understood  that  there  were  threats 
other  than  that  to  the  Central  R^on.  There  emerged  in  the  1960s  a 
concept  of  planning  for  two  major  wars  and  a  relatively  minor  con¬ 
tingency.  for  a  total  of  2-1/2  (see  Kaufinann  (1982),  Schlesinger 
(1974),  and  Appendix  A).  The  motivation  for  this  concept  was  the 
potential  for  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union,  (Zhina,  and  some  minor 
nation  such  as  Cuba.  By  the  time  of  the  Nixon  administration,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  willingness  to  accept  the  reality  diat  the  U.S.  could 
not  realistically  plan  to  fight  two  major  wars  simultaneously,  much 
less  that  plus  a  “half  war.”  Further,  improved  relations  wiA  China 
made  it  unnecessary  to  pretend.  In  his  Guam  speech  in  July  1969, 
President  Nixon  announced  what  amounted  to  a  one-and-a-half-war 
strategy.^  Planning  could  therefore  focus  largely  on  the  Soviet  tfueat 
to  Europe,  vriiile  leaving  room  for  a  lesser  contingency  elsewhere. 
Although  Secretary  Weinberger  later  decried  the  imagery  of  wars  and 
half  wars  (Weinberger,  1981),  the  imagery  persisted  and  appeared  to 
many  observers  to  describe  de  facto  U.S.  policies  (the  Central  Region 
was  seen  as  the  location  of  the  full  war,  and  Southwest  Asia  was  seen 
as  the  location  of  the  half  war). 

Another  continuing  theme  of  Cold  War  defense  planning  was  that 
given  forces  developed  for  the  most  stressing  cases,  we  could  deal 
with  other  wars  as  lesser  included  cases.  The  shortcomings  of  this 
approach  were  sometimes  recognized  (e.g.,  Schlesinger,  1974)  and 
attempts  made  to  deal  with  specialized  aspects  of  the  “other”  chal¬ 
lenges,  but  they  were  typically  small  and  inconsistent  sideshows, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  ^e  Kennedy-era  emphasis  on  Special 
Forces  and  limited  wars,  and  the  creation  of  a  Special  Operations 


domestic  consensus  and  detennination.  Summers’  views  represent  those  of  an  entire 
generation  of  American  military  officers.  In  the  1980s,  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
expressed  similar  views  (the  Weinberger  doctrine). 

^There  is  a  sense  of  ddja  vu  in  reading  Nixon  on  this  (Nixon,  1978,  p.  395):  “The  Nixon 
Doctrine . . .  was  misinterpreted  by  some  as  signaling  a  new  policy  (of) . . .  witiidrawal 
from  Asia. ...  1  emphasized  that  [it]  was  a  formula . . .  tiiat  provided  the  only  sound 
basis  for  America's  staying  in.”  Nixon  felt  that  die  key  element  was  that  the  U.S.  would 
continue  to  provide  arms  and  materiel,  but  not  the  personnel,  for  defense  of  allies 
willing  to  supply  the  manpower  necessary  to  defend  diemsdves. 
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Command  in  the  Reagan  administration.^**  As  examples  to  illustrate 
the  pervasiveness  of  the  focus  on  Europe  and  ^obal  %var,  consider 
that  as  of  the  late  1970s,  the  U.S.  had  no  mountain  infantry,  no  ability 
to  provide  purified  water  to  more  than  a  small  number  of  expe¬ 
ditionary  units  in  places  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  or  Iran,  and  helicopter 
blades  that  were  hig^  vulnerable  to  desert  dust  Aldiough 
measures  to  correct  diese  shortfalls  were  undertaken  in  the  1980s  as 
the  U.S.  became  concerned  about  possible  wars  in  Southwest  Asia, 
there  was  considerable  resistance  to  taking  defense  of  the  region 
seriously,  despite  pressiue  finm  the  Under  Secretary  for  Policy  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.**  And  throu^out  the  1980s  there  was 
congressional  resistance  to  many  measures  that  would  be  useful  for 
lesser  contingencies  (Gorman,  1988a,b). 

Today,  the  1-1/2  war  strategy  makes  no  sense.  As  reflected  in  the 
Chairman’s  Military  Net  Assessment  and  the  Defense  Report  since 
late  in  1990  (Powell,  1991,  Cheney,  1992),  a  major  war  in  Europe  with 
Russia  is  not  obviously  more  likely  or  threatening  dian  other  wars. 
Further,  Russia’s  potential  as  a  military  threat  to  Western  Europe  is 
far  more  modest  than  was  that  of  the  Soviet  Union:  Western  Europe 
now  has  Eastern  Europe  as  a  buffer,  die  non-Soviet  former  members 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  would  be  likely  to  fight  the  Russians  rather  than 
assist  them,  the  Soviet  Union  itself  has  disappeared,  Russia  has 
greatly  reduced  its  military  expenditures  and  readiness,  and  the 
Russian  army  is  reportedly  in  disarray.  It  follows  that  concepts  such 


***For  discussion  of  such  special  requirranents,  see  Gorman  (1988a,b)  and  Winnefeld 
and  Shiapak  (1990). 

**Soine  resistance  was  from  particuiar  strategists  ^o  believed  that  war  would 
become  global,  in  which  case  the  U.S.  would  not  realistically  be  able  to  defend  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region.  They  argued  that  such  an  invasion  should  be  deterred  with  a 
strategy  that  would  escalate  horizontally.  Odiers  resisted  efforts  in  Soudiwest  Asia 
because  they  bdieved  die  real  prize  was  Western  Europe  and  that  the  balance  there 
was  so  fragile  that  even  the  relatively  small  commitment  of  forces  envisioned  for 
Southwest  Asia  would  endanger  NATO.  Still  other  strategists  (such  as  ourselves) 
believed  that  deterring  (or  even,  perii^s,  defeating)  a  Soviet  invasion  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  was  feasible  because  of  the  distances  and  logistical  hardships  the  Soviets 
would  face  in  attempting  to  reach  the  oil-rich  regions  of  southmi  Iran  and  die  Arabian 
peninsula  (see,  e.g..  Brown  (1980)  and  Caducci  (1989);  see  also  Epstein  (1981)), 
especially  if  Iranian  resistance  were  significant  and  coordinated  to  some  degree  with 
U.S.  efforts,  especially  air  power  (Levine,  1985).  They  also  believed  that  failure  to  plan 
publicly  for  defense  in  Iran  would  be  disastrous  ne^tive  ‘environment  taping”  of  a 
sort  that  might  encourage  Soviet  aggression  and  w^cen  Saudi  resolve  (Davis,  1982). 
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as  the  1-1/2  war  strategy  no  longer  apply.  The  closest  ^proximation 
would  be  a  requirement  for  two  concurrent  "half  wars.”  In  our  view, 
however,  the  more  fundamental  arguments  for  force  levels  at  or  only 
somet^at  below  those  envisioned  by  the  DoD  in  1991  (the  Base 
Force)  relate  to  "environment  shaping”  in  the  form  of  not  creating 
military  vacuums  in  the  Far  East  or  elsewhere,  vacuums  that  mig^t 
set  off  unproductive  and  dangerous  arms  races  among  China,  Japan, 
and  Korea.‘^  Environment  shaping  was  a  major  rationale  in  C3ieney 
(1992).  Table  2.1  indicates  an  effort  (Winnefeld,  1992)  to  enumerate 
global  and  regional  objectives  for  die  post-Cold  War  era. 

Tabk2.1 

Regtonal  Breakdown  of  Hi^iwr  Level  Defense  Manning  Objectives 


East  Asia 

Europe 

Middle  East 

Elsewhere 

Environment 

Creating  con- 

Creating  con- 

Demonstrating 

Precluding 

shilling 

didonswdiere 

ditionswdrere 

that  »xess  to 

rise  of  major 

(long  term) 

no  single 

no  sin^e 

resources  is 

military 

power  Is  seen 

power  is  seen 

vital  U.S. 

power 

as  military 

as  military 

interest 

hegemon 

hegemon 

Improving 

security 

Making  arms 

Making  arms 

Demonstrating 

climate 

races  uimeces- 

races  utmeces- 

that  U.S.  and 

sary 

sary 

Arab  security 
interests  are  not 

Encouraghig 

Encouraging 

irreconcilable 

orderly  change 

orderly  change 

Deterring 

Korea,  sea 

Residual  CIS 

Iraq,  Iran, 

Protecting 

threats 

lanes  of  com- 

Lib^  sea  lanes 

U.S.  citizens. 

(near  and 

munication. 

of  cottununica- 

property 

midterm) 

residual  CIS 

tion 

Responding  to 

Korea 

Residual 

Aggression  in 

DnigtrafBc, 

contingencies 

Europe,  Libya 

Gulf,  against 

cotmter- 

(near  term) 

Israel,  U.S. 

subversion. 

citizens 

counter¬ 

terrorism 

^^This  has  been  a  continuing  theme  of  RAND  woik.  See  Davis  (19S9a),  Winn^dd, 
Pollack,  et  al.  (1992),  and  Levin  and  Bracken  (forthcoming). 
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Strictly  Defensive  Strategy 

Strat^icallyDeienrive  Postures.  An  exceedingly  important  para¬ 
digm  throughout  the  Cold  War  was  the  notion  that  the  U.S.  and  its 
allies  would  always  be  on  the  strategic  defensive,  at  least  initially,  and 
should  posture  forces  to  make  the  defensive  orientation  manifest. 
This  followed  logically  from  the  objectives  of  containment  and  de- 
tenence.  So  it  was  that  we  created  and  trained  forces  to  deter  and 
defend  (but  not  to  fight  and  win)  in  Europe’s  Central  Region,  Korea, 
and  elsevdiere.  Althou^  our  armored  forces  are  inherently  capable 
of  offensive  operations,  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  pointedly  did  not  de¬ 
velop  the  force  structure  (induding  support  units  and  stocks)  that 
would  have  been  necessary  for  a^essive  actions  such  as  an  invasion 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Furibermore,  until  the  1980s,  the  service  doc¬ 
trines  and  training  emphasized  defensive  operations  across  the 
board.  The  Army’s  introduction  of  Air-Land  Battle  concepts  was  ex¬ 
tremely  controversial,  especially  with  our  European  allies,  because  it 
implied  offensive  operations,  dbeit  in  the  context  of  theater-level 
defense. 

In  the  1980s,  Secretaries  Weinberger  and  Carlucci  departed  from 
purely  defensive  language  by  noting  in  their  posture  statements  that 
if  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  began,  the  U.S.  might  choose  to  expand 
its  scope  with  counteroffensive  operations  in  regions  of  its  choosing. 
This  was  highly  controversial  at  the  time.  In  a  related  matter,  the 
Navy’s  introduction  of  maritime  strategy  changed  emphasis  from 
hanging  back  and  defending  sea  lanes  of  communication  iSLOCs)  to 
destroying  threats  to  those  SLOCs  as  forward  as  possible.  Aspects  of 
the  maritime  strategy  were  always  dubious  strategically  (e.g.,  the 
concept  of  sending  carrier  battle  groups  into  waters  well  protected 
by  Soviet  defensive  forces)  (Komer,  1984),  but  other  aspects  had  intu¬ 
itive  appeal,  notably  using  our  strength  (naval  forces)  to  attack  Soviet 
weaknesses  (exposed  forces  and  territories)  uliile  maintaining  the 
irutiative,  which  mi{^t  cause  tite  Soviets  more  trouble  strategically 
than  one  might  expect  from  a  more  quantitative  assessment Apart 
from  the  strengths  and  merits,  the  debate’s  intensity  illustrated  how 


^^For  discussion  of  the  maritime  strategy,  see  especially  West  (1985)  and  a  later  and 
authoritative  piece  by  Admiral  Waddns  (Department  of  die  Navy,  1987). 
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deeply  ingrained  was  the  defensive  mentality.  Not  surprisingly, 
contingency  planning  for  possible  conflicts  in  Southwest  Asia  had 
always  dealt  with  defensive  operations.  This  changed  overnight  with 
Desert  Storm. 

An  Operations  Strategy  of  Forward  Linear  Defense.  Not  only  did  the 
U.S.  and  its  European  allies  focus  on  the  strategic  defensive  during 
the  Cold  War,  they  focused  increasingly  on  a  particular  operations 
strategy  calling  for  a  forward  defense  close  to  the  border  of  West 
Germany,  with  all  national  forces  having  assigned  locations  at  ivMch 
to  fight  (the  so-called  layer-cake  defense  shown  in  Figure  2.1).  This 
was  not  deemed  feasible  in  the  1950s,  but  was  becoming  feasible  and 
was  accepted  as  a  firm  political-military  requirement  in  the  course  of 
the  1960s  and  1970s, ‘s  even  thou^  such  a  defense  was  considered 
fragile  by  many  military  strategists  because  of  NATO’s  inadequate 
operational  reserves  and  the  potential  for  early  breakthroughs  due  in 
part  to  operational  surprise  (Davis,  1988a, b).^^  Forward  linear  de¬ 
fense  was  so  ingrained  in  the  psyches  of  Western  military  planners 
that  alternatives  were  seldom  discussed.*^  NATO  gave  little  em¬ 
phasis  to  operations-level  maneuver:  since  it  had  been  agreed  politi¬ 
cally  where  the  various  forces  would  fight,  there  was  little  reason  to 
do  so.‘^  A  forward  linear  defense  was  also  planned  in  Korea,  and 
defense  of  Iran  was  usually  discussed  in  terms  of  a  kind  of  linear  de- 


contrast,  Soviet  military  blinking  truly  was  strategico/Iy  defensive  (not  surprising, 
given  the  history  of  Russia’s  being  invaded  from  the  West),  but  made  no  bones  about 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  coimteroffensive  operations  with  ambitious  objectives 
with  respect  to  Western  European  territory  (see.  e.g.,  Kokoshin  et  al.  (1989)  and  Hines 
and  Mahoney  (1991),  which  reviews  Soviet  doctrinal  thinking  and  how  it  changed  in 
the  1980s). 

^^See  Romero  (1991)  for  a  history  of  forward  defense. 

^^The  rationale  for  the  forward-defense  strategy  included  the  claim  that  it  was  less 
expensive,  since  an  alternative  strategy  giving  up  space  for  time  initially  would  require 
larger  overall  force  structure  adequate  to  permit  a  counteroffensive  (idiuimann,  1982, 

p.8). 

^^For  an  authoritative  picture  of  defense  planning  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s, 
see  OfSce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (1979a,b).  For  contrasts  of  forward-linear 
defense  and  other  concepts,  see  Ku^er  (1992a)  and  Davis  (1990). 

^  ^Senior  military  leaders  surely  considered  such  matters,  but  there  was  little  if  any 
detailed  planning  or  exercises.  This  was  a  major  problem  widi  NATO’s  WINTEX  and 
HILEX  exercises,  in  which  political  constraints  dominated  miUtary  reasoning. 
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fense  in  die  Zagros  Mountains,  although  that  description  was  never 
accurate  because  of  the  nature  of  the  terrain  and  force  imbalances. 

Domination  of  Ground  Combat 

In  most  of  World  Wars  I  and  II,  Korea,  and  \^etnam,  ground  combat 
dominated  campaigns.  Air  power  was  significant,  but  in  a  support¬ 
ing  role.^^  Military  planners  continued  to  think  of  war  in  this  way 
throughout  die  1980s,  long  after  U.S.  air  forces  had  gained  enormous 
groimd-attack  potential.  The  reasons  were  complex  and  included 
not  only  the  tendency  to  fig^t  the  last  war,  but  also  concerns  about 
the  survivability  of  air  forces  given  high-density  modem  air  defenses 
and  the  Israeli  experience  in  the  1973  Yom  Kippur  War.  More  gen¬ 
erally,  one  of  the  lessons  learned  fixim  Korea  and  Vietnam  was  that 
there  were  distinct  limitations  to  what  could  be  expected  ftom  air 
power. 

ANALYTIC  CONSEQUENCES  OF  CLASSIC  PARADIGMS 

Athough  even  laymen  with  only  passing  interest  in  military  affairs 
are  aware  of  how  the  classic  paradigms  (monolithic  threat,  global 
war,  strategic  defense,  etc.)  have  become  obsolete,  it  is  much  less 
appreciated,  even  among  professional  mUitary  officers  and  civilian 
planners,  that  these  paradigms  shaped  the  U.S.  approach  to  defense 
planning  analyticalfy,  and  continue  to  do  so.  One  of  the  principal  as¬ 
sertions  of  this  study  is  that  we  have  yet  to  make  some  of  the  most 
important  transitions  in  thinking.  Let  us  now  review  some  of  the  an¬ 
alytic  consequences  of  the  classic  paradigms. 


Em{ '  'ols  on  Military  “Balances” 


uecause  of  the  constancy  of  threat  and  emphasis  on  military  stability 
and  deterrence,  much  of  the  DoD’s  thinking  during  the  Cold  War  re¬ 
volved  around  assessing  and  improving  the  various  regional  and 
global  military  balances.  With  some  exceptions,  most  balance  as¬ 
sessments  dwelled  on  "bean  counts”  and  other  measures  of  the  bal- 


^^One  important  exception  was  the  Pacific  campaign,  in  w^ch  U.S.  ground  operations 
served  primarily  to  seciue  islands  needed  for  air  operations. 
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ance  of  resources  over  time,  rather  than  the  likely  and  possible  dy¬ 
namics  or  outcomes  of  conflict.^ 

Separate  Ground,  Air,  and  Naval  Balances 

Because  it  was  so  unclear  how  air  forces  would  affect  combat,  and  for 
obvious  organizational  and  historical  reasons,  defense  planning 
largely  treated  ground,  air,  and  naval  forces  separately.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  here  was  that  waigames  and  simulations  often  recogriized 
air  forces  as  a  source  of  firepower.  They  seldom  appreciated  the  po¬ 
tential  effects  of  air  forces  on  operational-level  or  tactical-level  ma- 
neuver.21 

Assumed  Comparability  of  Qualitative  Capabilities 

Although  Soviet  forces  performed  much  more  poorly  at  the  tactical 
and  individual  level  than  German  or  Allied  forces  in  World  War  II, 
there  was  no  clear-cut  basis  for  believing  this  would  be  the  case  in  a 
World  War  III.  Indeed,  Western  military  experts  had  great  respect  for 
Soviet  military  forces,  doctrine,  and  equipment — not  to  the  point  of 
being  willing  to  trade,  but  to  the  extent  of  seeing  a  formidable  oppo¬ 
nent  in  all  respects.  While  revisionist  historians  will  claim  this  was 
merely  propaganda  to  improve  budgets,  the  reality  is  more  complex. 
There  were  hard  data,  for  example,  on  the  quality  of  Soviet  ICBMs, 
tanks,  and  automatic  rifles.  Ftirther,  Soviet  niilitary  doctrine  was  and 


Levin  (1988)  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  balance  assessments  as  of  January 
1988,  and  an  attempt  to  go  “beyond  the  bean  count.”  Davis  (1988a)  was  developed  for 
the  Levin  study  and  reflected  an  unusual  multiscenario  warfighting-oriented  analysis 
conducted  for  Fred  C.  Ikl6,  then  Under  Secretary  for  Policy.  The  Director  of  Net 
Assessment  also  conducted  a  major  warfi^ting  study  dtat  went  weU  beyond  *bean 
counts.” 

^^The  limited  treatment  of  air  forces  can  be  seen  in  many  writings,  such  as  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (1979a.b),  Mako  (1983),  Kaufinann  (1986),  Epstein  (1990), 
Congressional  Budget  Office  (19W,  1988),  and  many  studies  by  RAND,  the  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses  (IDA),  and  other  organizations.  Air  power  was  given  a  substantial 
countermaneuver  role  and  depicted  as  having  more  strategic  sigitificance  in  Levine 
(1965),  Davis  and  Howe  (1990a,  appendix),  Shlapak  and  Davfs  (1991),  and  Dupuy 
(1990).  Within  the  government.  Air  Force  Colonel  John  Wraden  was  the  leading 
spokesman  for  the  potential  role  of  air  power,  from  at  least  1980  onward  to  our 
Imowledge  (Warden,  1989).  More  recently,  there  have  been  a  number  of  eqwsidons 
on  the  role  of  air  povrer  (e.g..  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  1991;  Buchan,  Prelinger, 
and  Herbert,  1992;  and  Bowie,  Fro^c,  Lewis,  Lund,  Ochmanek,  ai^  Propper,  1993). 
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is  "serious”  and  impressive  in  many  respects.  Indeed,  large-scale 
Soviet  military  operations  in  Worid  War  II  had  been  of  very  hig^ 
quality,  and  die  Soviets  thorou^y  defeated  Hider’s  forces  on  the 
eastern  front.  And  although  the  Soviets  continued  to  1^  the  West  in 
high  technology,  they  often  deployed  moderate-quality  systems  at 
the  same  time  that  the  West  was  still  (aiibmg  about  deploying  higher- 
quality  systems  in  quantity.  For  aU  of  these  reasons  as  well  as  bud¬ 
getary  convenience.  Western  military  leaders  consistently  assumed 
that  Ae  military  balance  was  dictated  by  equipment  and  forces,  and 
that  the  sides  should  be  considered  to  be  comparable  on  a  soldier- 
for-soldier  basis.22 

An  important  consequence  of  this  was  that  American  (and  NATO) 
military  planning  largely  ignored  issues  of  enemy  competence  and 
fighting  enthusiasm,  even  when  applied  to  non-Soviet  members  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  North  Korea,  or  Iraq.^^  This  numbers-oriented 
mind-set  prevailed,  especially  for  ground-force  analysis,  despite  his¬ 
torical  evidence  indicating  that  differences  in  fighting  quality  can  be 
equivalent  to  factors  of  two  or  three  in  numbers  (Dupuy,  1990),  and 
despite  earlier  British  traditions.^^ 


few  analyses  examined  different  assumptions,  notably  assumptions  in  which  non- 
Soviet  Warsaw  Pact  forces  were  assumed  less  effective  or  in  vidiich  Warsaw  Pact 
reserve  forces  with  only  thirty  days  of  refresher  training  were  considered  much  less 
effective  on  the  attack  than  active  forces.  These  stupes  demonstrated  that  such 
considerations  could  greatly  alter  conclusions  about  the  balance  and  reverse 
conclusions  about  which  scenarios  were  die  most  worrisome  (Davis,  1988a,b). 

^Some  analysts  did  consider  qualitative  frictors.  See  in  particular  Dupuy  (1990).  John 
Mearsheimer  of  the  Univetsily  of  Chicago  predicted,  in  a  short  and  acerbic  op-ed 
piece,  that  the  Iraqis  would  be  defeated  extremely  fast  because  of  qualitative 
asymmetries.  Analysts  in  the  British  Defense  Operations  Analysis  Organization 
(EiOAE)  reached  similar  conclusions  and  predicted  very  low  coalition  casualties  as  the 
result  of  using  qualitative  factors  in  their  analyses,  which  were  greeted  with  hostility  by 
mflitary  authorities  in  both  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.  One  of  us  (Davis)  had  simUar 
experiences  before  Desert  Storm  when  showing  sensitivity  analyses  that  contemplated 
less-than-nominal  Iraqi  capabilities.  These  are  mentioned  obliquely  in  Shlap^  and 
Davis  (1991,  p.  6). 

^^One  of  us  (Davis)  was  able  to  make  an  independent  (unpublished)  assessment  of  the 
quality  issue  using  Soviet  casualty  data  from  major  eastern-front  operations  of  World 
War  II  (see  Stoeckli,  1985).  The  battle  outcomes  and  casualty  levels  were  highly 
consistent  with  predictions  of  the  RAND  Strategy  Assessment  System  (RSAS),  which 
had  been  calibrated  against  other  historical  data  such  as  that  of  Dupuy  and  against 
earlier  Army  models.  This  consistency,  however,  was  possible  only  if  it  was  assumed 
that  the  fighting  effectiveness  of  Soviet  forces  was  about  haff  that  of  Gemum  forces— 
at  the  tactical  level — the  same  conclusion  that  Dupuy  had  reached  many  years  earlier 
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In  today's  defense  plannii^  it  would  be  absurd  to  ignore  qualitative 
considerations,  because  so  many  of  our  potential  adversaries  are 
simply  not  in  the  same  league  as  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  their  soldiers,  sailors,  or  airmen.  Nor  are  some  of  our  re¬ 
cent  and  prospective  allies.  Importantly,  it  is  not  “conservative'’  to 
assume  our  opponents  are  more  capable  than  dtey  are,  because  do¬ 
ing  so  may  deter  us  from  taking  measures  promptly  that  could  avert 
or  defuse  crisis,  or  end  a  conflict  before  it  grows.  Instead  of  such 
prompt  action,  we  might  convince  ourselves  of  the  need  for  a  long 
buildup  of  overwdielming  force.  That,  however,  would  result  in  a 
prolonged  and  expensive  crisis  and  would  give  the  opponent  time  to 
prepare  and  perhaps  to  avoid  surprise. 

Static  Scores 

One  of  the  principal  tools  used  for  defense  planning  in  the  Cold  War 
was  the  armored  division  equivalent  (ADE)  methodology,  or  what 
was  later  called  the  ED  methodology.^^  This  was  a  major  advance 
over  merely  counting  divisions  (Enthoven  and  Smith,  1971),  since 
some  nations’  divisions  are  larger  than  others'  or  have  more  modem 
and  capable  equipment.  However,  because  the  scores  characterized 
equipment  rather  than  the  fighting  quality  of  the  men  and  their  gen¬ 
erals,  they  could  still  be  misleading.  Furthermore,  static  scores  were 
and  are  based  on  some  ill-defined  notion  of  “average”  circumstance, 
even  though  the  effectiveness  of  a  given  unit  varies  greatly  with  de- 
taUs  of  terrain,  posture  of  the  defender,  and  the  mix  of  forces  with 
which  and  against  which  the  unit  was  fighting.  This  rather  obvious 
point  was  seldom  emphasized  explicitly  because  much  DoD  plan¬ 
ning  was  more  managerially  than  operationally  oriented  and  it 
seemed  tolerable  to  deal  with  some  kind  of  “averages.” 

In  the  modem  era  we  need  more  realistic  and  dynamic  measures, 
such  as  those  adjusting  scores  for  situation  (Allen,  1992a)  and  taking 
into  account  fighting  quality.  Figure  2.2  illustrates  just  how  much 
difference  this  can  make,  drawing  on  the  recent  conflict  with  Iraq. 


using  different  data  sources  and  mostiy  different  battles.  The  Soviets  were  much  more 
effective  at  the  operational  and  strategic  levels  of  warfare. 

^For  examples  of  this  methodology,  see  Mako  (1983),  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(1988),  and  Epstein  (1990). 
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Figure  2.2 — Schematic  Illustration  of  Qualitative  Effects 


While  the  figure  is  schematic,  it  reflects  roughly  the  kinds  of  quali¬ 
tative  effects  assiuned  by  the  authors  in  work  of  this  kind. 

Stereotyped  OfiBcial  "Scenarios”  with  Simplistic  Timelines 

Probably  because  of  the  emphasis  on  deterrence  and  the  belief  that 
war  itself  was  quite  unlikely,  military  planning  in  the  Cold  War  was 
strongly  influenced  by  political  considerations,  organizational  con¬ 
venience,  and  “managerial”  thinking.  Actual  warfighting  seemed  less 
important  than  reaching  consensus  with  allies  and  making  grand 
decisions  about  the  level  and  nature  of  defense  expenditures.  For 
the  sake  of  such  decisions  it  was  convenient  and  even  necessary  to 
develop  illustrative  scenarios  by  which  to  assess  “How  much  is 
enough?"  and  “How  are  we  doin^”  These  became  the  basis  of  civil¬ 
ian  guidance  to  the  military  in  the  form  of  Defense  Planning  Guid¬ 
ance  (DPG)  scenarios  (see  also  Appendix  A).  For  example,  the  mili¬ 
tary  was  directed  to  develop  programs,  forces,  and  plans  to  conduct  a 
forward  layer-cake  defense  in  the  Central  Region,  one  that  would  be 
adequate  to  assure  successful  initial  defense  conventionally,  assum¬ 
ing  a  specified  period  of  strategic  warning  and  deployment.  Figure 
2.3  sketches  such  a  planning  scenario  for  an  era  in  Ae  early  1980s 
(see,  e.g.,  Rathbun,  19921.  This  particular  scenario,  which  uses  rela- 
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Figure  2.3 — Simpfified  Depictiaa  of  a  1980s  Defense  Planning  Scenario 


M:  Day  of 
mobWzation 
C:  Day  of 
deployment 
0:  Day  war  begins 


threty  aibitrary  numbers  that  do  not  accurately  represent  the  plan¬ 
ning  scenarios  that  were  actually  used,  imagines  that  the  Soviets 
begin  to  mobilize  north  of  Iran  on  day  0;  the  U.S.  begins  mobilizing 
ten  days  later,  and  begins  deploying  forces  a  few  days  after  that.  The 
Soviets  invade  Iran  after  15  days  of  mobilization.  Fifteen  days  later 
they  and  their  allies  begin  mobilizing  in  Europe  and  elsewdiere.^^ 
NATO’s  mobilization  and  deployment  of  forces  begins  a  few  days 
later.  TTie  Warsaw  Pact  invades  Europe  15  days  after  starting  mobi- 


^^The  30-day  separation  of  D-days  mustiates  'concuTTent'  conflicts.  If  the  gap  were 
zero  (simultaneous  D-days),  the  resulting  "requirement”  for  strategic  mobility  assets 
would  greafly  increase.  Issues  of  sim^tandty  and  concurrency  continue  to  be 
important  in  die  post-Cold  War  era  and  are  a  key  element  In  arguments  for  the  Base 
Force  or  a  force  of  comparable  Our  own  view,  based  on  thiiddng  about  the  range 

of  particular  threats,  Is  that  a  second  contingency  could— in  many  but  by  no  means  all 
cases— be  dealt  wifo  initially  by  r^onal  allies  (if  properly  equipped  witii  modem 
weapons  such  as  MLRS/ATACMs)  and  U.S.  air  power  and,  later,  hy  tiie  call-up  of 
reserve  forces  if  necessary,  at  least  if  army  reserve  forces  could  reai^  hi{^  levds  of 
readiness  witiiin  a  few  months  of  training.  This  is  discussed  in  unpublished  1991  woik 
by  Paul  K.  Davis,  Steven  Drezner,  and  Rivard  Hillestad.  Similar  views  were  expressed 
by  then  Coi^ressman  Aspin  (Aspin,  1992a,b). 
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Uzation,  day  45  of  die  overall  scenario.  The  U.S.  iininediatdy  opens 
conflict  woridwide.  inchidii^  in  die  Paciflc  theater.  For  simplicity, 
this  flgure  assumes  diat  most  deployments  of  forces  begin  at  the 
same  time  as  call-ups  (i.e.,  most  C-days  are  die  same  as  D-days).  A 
more  representative  scenario  would  be  mote  complex,  with  delays 
between  mobilization  and  deployment,  partial  mobilizations  and 
partial  deployments,  readiness  preparations  short  of  mobilization, 
and  so  on  0oint  Staff,  1990). 

Although  such  scenarios  were  always  intended  by  the  Offlce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  merdy  i^strative,  they  have  often  been 
interpreted  as  deflning  “point  requirements.”  Note  that  Figure  2.3 
specifies  particular  times  for  strategic  uvaming,  mobilization,  de¬ 
ployment,  and  the  beginning  of  combat  Purdier,  it  assumes  that 
mobilization  is  more  or  less  an  all-or-nothing  decision  for  the  U.S. 
and  its  NATO  allies.^ 

While  sudi  scenarios  are  exceeding  usehil  for  both  defense  plan¬ 
ning  and  military  planning,  they  become  a  serious  problem  udien 
taken  too  seriously.  This,  in  turn,  is  hard  to  avoid  when  similar  sce¬ 
narios  are  used  over  and  over  again  over  the  years,  developing  an 
insidious  mind-set  about  the  way  events  will  transpire  if  war  comes. 
If  war  were  actually  to  occur,  it  is  unlikely  that  timelines  and  events 
would  bear  much  relationship  to  such  illustrative  scenarios.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  file  invasion  of  Kuwait,  Saddam  presented  us  with  a  sce¬ 
nario  in  which  M-day  and  C-day  actually  followed  D-day,  by  four 
days!  Such  a  scenario  should  not  have  b^n  surprising  to  planners, 
but  to  many  it  was.^^ 


^As  Chapter  Three  will  point  out,  Qie  DoD  has  moved  away  from  a  sii^e  planning 
scmiaiio  sudi  as  that  in  Figure  23,  now  using  a  much  larger  number  of  scenarios  that 
vary  significantly  in  the  challenges  they  pose  (see  Gellman  (1992)  and  ‘Seven 
Scmarios,”  lVasftfrigmnAtr/;Fel»oary20andMay27, 1992).  These  scenarios  may  be 
viewed  as  ‘mme  of  the  same’  rather  than  a  radic^  departure  from  the  focus  on  ri^ 
scenarios.  The  Joint  Staff,  however,  has  moved  more  radically,  as  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  Three. 

^It  is  notable  here  that  the  J-5  staff  was,  as  of  early  1990,  experimenting  with  rdatively 
sophisticated  ways  of  defining  timdines  for  complex  scenarios,  including  ones  in 
which  M-  and  C-days  came  after  D-day,  and  in  ndiich  mobilization  and  deployments 
were  multistaged  processes  because  of  uncertainty  during  crisis  and  different  degrees 
of  flexibility  en}o^  by  the  CINC,  QCS,  SecDef,  and  President  (Joint  Staff,  1990). 
Current  guidance  to  CINCs  from  tire  Joint  Staff  emphasizes  the  importance  of  treating 
the  timeUnes  as  variable. 
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Requizements  Analysis  and  Threat-Based  Planning 

Given  die  constancy  of  dueat  and  the  relative  importance  of  man¬ 
agerial  considerations,  it  was  only  natural  diat  defense  planning 
came  to  focus  on  '‘requirements  analysis”  that  began  with  a  charac¬ 
terization  of  dueat,  die  positing  of  a  worse-than-eiqiected  scenario, 
and  the  derivation  of  associated  “requirements.”  Further,  given  the 
focus  on  numbers  and  equipment  discussed  earlier,  it  was  only  natu¬ 
ral  diat  the  requirements  analysis  dwelled  on  issues  such  as  “How 
many  divisions  are  enough?”  as  a  ftmction  of  time.  Figure  2.4  shows 
a  representative  example  of  this  type  of  analysis,^^  one  showing  a 
postulated  buildup  of  Pact  fon^  ready  for  combat  (“the  threat”),  a 
derived  buildup  of  NATO  forces  that  would  be  adequate,  according 
to  rule-of-thumb  analysis,  for  successful  defense  (“the  require¬ 
ment”),  and  the  buildup  of  NATO  forces  that  would  be  possible  with¬ 
out  special  defense  programs  to  eliminate  the  “shortfall.” 


Hgure  2.4— nhutrative  Requirements  Analysis  from  the  Cirid  War 


^For  eamides  of  such  analyses,  see  Office  of  the  Secietaiy  of  Defense  (1979a.b), 
Congressional  Budget  OOBce  (1980),  articles  in  Miller  and  Lynn-)ones  (1990),  Thomson 
(1968),  and,  most  recently,  Ku^er  (1992b). 
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This  rule-of-thumb  analysis  focused  on  theater-level  force  ratio,  with 
ground  forces  measured  in  armored  division  equivalents  (ADEs), 
units  that  take  into  acmunt  differences  in  die  size  and  equipment 
quality  of  different  divisions.  A  force  ratio  of  1.25  was  considered  to 
be  adequate  and  a  ratio  of  1.5:1  marginaliy  so.^  This  analysis  con¬ 
cerned  itself  only  with  resources.  Obviously,  NATO  mig^t  win  or  lose 
at  a  ratio  of  1.5:1  depending  on  the  quality  of  its  generals  and  strat¬ 
egy,  but  the  defense-planning  decision  was  concerned  primarily  with 
providing  adequate  resources  without  unnecessary  expenditures. 

Consistent  with  the  political  context,  planning  assumed  what  was 
alleged  to  be  a  somei^at  conservative  scenario.  In  reality,  the  plan¬ 
ning  scenarios  have  always  been  bizarre  mixtures  of  optimistic  and 
pessimistic  assumptions  (Davis,  1985, 1988a).3^  They  optimistically 
assumed  that  all  NATO  allies  would  mobilize  in  unison  and  follow 
preagreed  plans,  even  though  real-worid  circumstances  would  prob¬ 
ably  include  enormous  uncertainties  and  disagreements  among 
allies.32  At  the  same  time,  they  pessimistically  assumed  that  tiie  non- 
Soviet  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  would  mobilize  and  fight  in 
response  to  Soviet  orders.  Similariy,  they  optimistically  assumed 
that  the  U.S.  would  be  able  to  deploy  six  additional  divisions  to 
Europe  in  ten  days,  but  they  pessimistically  assumed  that  Soviet  low¬ 
readiness  reserve  divisions  would  be  employable  in  assault  opera¬ 
tions  thirty  days  after  mobilization. 

Time-Phased  Force  Deployment  Lists  as  a  Focus  for  Planning 

One  of  the  most  striking  analytic  consequences  of  Cold- War  plan¬ 
ning  was  the  emergence  of  Time  Phased  Force  Deployment  Lists 
(TPFDLs) — i.e.,  the  deployment  schedule  for  all  units  going  to  a 
theater — as  a  central  focus  for  planning.  A  typical  military  study 
might  proceed  as  follows: 


basis  for  diis  is  e:q)lained  analytically  in  Davis  et  al.  (1989)  and  Davis  (1990). 

^^‘Requirements  analysis”  has  been  very  much  an  ait  form  designed  to  provide 
requirements  diat  cotdd  be  achieved  (barely)  widi  fiscally  feasible  programs.  The 
analysis  also  has  to  be  palatable  politically,  boA  v^thln  die  U.S.  and  with  our  allies. 

^^ere  were  some  exceptions,  however,  notably  a  *tiansition-to-war”  study  done  for 
OSD  by  colleagues  James  Wlimefeld,  Dean  Millot,  and  William  Simon. 
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1.  Define  the  pcditkal-military  scenario  (identifying  the  attadcer, 
defender,  alUance  members,  and  timelines  for  warning,  mt^iliza- 
tion  of  both  sides,  depkryment  of  both  sides,  and  the  start  of  war). 

2.  Define  the  assumed  attadcer  strategy  (e.g.,  main-thrust  attacks, 
operational  objectives,  phasing, . . . ). 

3.  Define  the  assumed  defender  strategy  in  response  to  the  tiireat 
strategy,  perhaps  with  some  uncertainty. 

4.  Develop  a  TPFDL  consistent  with  the  priority  of  arrival  times  for 
different  units. 

5.  Conduct  a  wargame  (e.g.,  like  the  Total  Force  Capabilities  Analysis 
of  the  Joint  Staff). 

6.  Change  elements  of  capability  and  iterate  (e.g.,  assume  additional 
sealift). 

In  this  approach,  the  emergence  of  an  agreed  TPFDL  is  a  key  step, 
because  this  is  the  result  of  considerable  negotiation  among  different 
groups.  Once  dedded,  the  TPFDL  is  typically  held  constant  It  is 
then  used  as  the  basis  for  very  detailed  calculations  of  logistics  re¬ 
quirements,  scheduling,  and  so  on. 

The  insidious  aspect  of  the  TPFDL  focus  was  and  continues  to  be  the 
encouragement  of  rigidity.^^  So  long  as  one  considers  tire  TPFDL 
that  emerged  from  some  planning  process  to  be  “sacred,”  one  is  not 
operating  in  what  anyone  mi^t  reasonably  caU  an  adaptive  mode.  It 
is  striking  to  note  how  much  trouble  was  allegedly  caused  by  funeral 
Schwartzkopf  making  changes  in  the  TPFDL  in  the  process  of  Desert 
Storm.  The  problems  were  minor  fixrm  a  strategic  perspective,  but  to 
“the  system”  they  came  across  as  very  disruptive — because  mind¬ 
sets  anticipated  executing  “tiie”  plan.^ 


^^According  to  at  least  one  oqwiienced  planner,  this  r^dity  was  due  for  less  to  the 
rigid  mind-sets  of  the  better  planners  than  to  technolo^cal  problems:  if  one 
attempted  to  make  changes,  die  computer  systems  of  die  time  made  doing  so  for  more 
difBcult  dian  it  ‘should”  hai«  been. 

larger  problem  was  that  General  Schwartzkopf  was  executing  an  operations  plan 
(1002-90)  diat  did  not  yet  have  an  updated  TPFDL.  The  TPFDL  available  had  been 
developed  for  a  different  war  in  die  same  region. 
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Piston  Models,  PLOT  Battles,  Siii4>le  Maneuv^^ 

A  consequence  of  our  focus  on  the  Central  Region  and  forward 
defense  with  a  layer-cake  allocation  of  forces  was  that  nearly  all  of 
the  ground-combat  models  used  in  NATO  were  for  many  years  of  the 
"piston  variety,”  in  udiich  combat  was  visualized  as  occurring  in  well- 
defined  corps  sectors,  with  the  forward  line  of  troops  (PLOT)  moving 
forward  or  backward  according  to  the  relative  strengths  of  attadcer 
and  defender  in  the  sector,  with  some  effects  of  adjacent  sectors  as 
well  Some  of  these  models  became  quite  sophisticated,  but  all  of 
them  were  designed  for  a  type  of  warfare  in  whidi  force  densities  are 
hi^  and  the  axes  of  advance  are  well  known.  The  models  by  no 
means  precluded  operational-level  maneuver,  despite  contrary 
claims  by  analytically  illiterate  observers,  but  they  did  limit  the 
nature  of  that  maneuver  and  make  it  difficult  to  consider  maneuvers 
different  from  those  that  had  been  considered  canonical  when  de¬ 
veloping  the  model's  data  base.  As  suggested  in  Figure  2.5,  opera¬ 
tional-level  maneuver  was  largely  construed  to  be  an  issue  of  decid¬ 
ing  on  which  sectors  to  concentrate  or  counterconcentrate.^ 

By  the  1980$,  there  were  several  models  that  encouraged  a  more  ma¬ 
neuver-oriented  view  of  the  theater  (e.g.,  IDAHEX  and  RSAS's  S- 
LAND  or  CAMPAIGN-ALT  model),  but  most  analysis  and  planning 
continued  to  use  piston-model  derivatives  such  as  CEM,  TACWAR, 
VECTOR,  and  RSAS’s  CAMPAIGN-MT. 

In  contemplating  the  most  plausible  contingencies  for  the  next  10-20 
years,  many  observers  believe  that  planning  should  emphasize  net¬ 
work  models  in  which  maneuver  and  the  limitations  of  infi^tructure 
can  be  dealt  with  e]q)licitly.  In  many  developing  nations,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  road  networks  are  very  sparse  and  limiting.  Off-road  move¬ 
ment  is  possible  tactically,  but  logistics  operations  are  road-bound.^ 


^For  militaiy  and  mathematicaJ  discussion  of  concentiation-counterconcentTation 
issues,  see  Davis,  Howe,  Kugler,  and  Wild  (1989),  Davis  (1990),  or  Biddle  et  aL  (1991). 
Soviet  planners  used  dosdy  similar  theories  (Hines,  1990),  even  in  operations 
planning  (die  so-called  correlation  of  force  methodology).  These  analytic  thwries  are 
s^  rdevant,  but  must  be  adjusted  to  allow  for  more  mobOe  ddense  concepts  (see, 
e.g.,  Ku|^er  (1992a)  and  Huber  (1993)). 

^^Two  network-oriented  models  being  used  by  RAND  for  such  work  are  the 
CAMPAIGN-ALT  and  ITM  models  of  die  RAND  Strategy  Assesnnent  System  (USAS) 
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Figure  2.5 — Schematic  Representation  of  Concentration  in  Linear  Combat 


Air  Power  as  Firepower  and  Participant  in  a  Separate  War 

As  noted  earlier,  throughout  the  Cold  War  military  analysis  seldom 
treated  air  power  as  affecting  the  ground  war  except  that  attack  air¬ 
craft  were  assumed  to  kill  ground-combat  vehicles,  subtracting  them 
from  the  battle.  Over  and  over  again,  studies  indicated  (as  the  result 
of  dubious  assumptions)  that  only  close  air  support  rather  than  bat- 
defield  interdiction  aircraft  had  much  impact.  Only  in  a  few  studies 
was  air  power  allowed  to  have  more  far-reachi.i^  effects  on  maneu¬ 
ver,  movement  rates,  and  ground-combat  effectiveness. 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  GULF  WAR 

The  Gulf  War  in  1991  was  a  watershed.  To  many  of  those  who  had 
been  talking  about  a  military-technical  revolution,  this  was  evidence 

(see,  e.g.,  Allen  and  Wilson  (1987)  and  Bennett  (1992),  and  an  emerging  model  called 
TLC/NLC  being  developed  by  Richard  Hillestad). 
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that  the  revolution  had  in  fact  already  arrived.  Anecdotal  accounts  of 
Soviet  mitttary  officers  reviewing  results  of  the  war  describe  ashen 
faces  because  their  worst  fears  had  been  realized,  and  more:  U.S. 
military  forces  and  equipment  were  awesomely  powerful.  To  be 
sure,  Soviet  officers  were  also  disgusted  by  the  quality  of  the  Iraqi 
military  and  Saddam's  strategy  and  tactics,  but  diey  were  nonethe¬ 
less  impressed  by  U.S.  capabiUties  (Lambeth,  1992;  Defense  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency,  1991). 

Among  the  primary  lessons  learned  horn  the  war  and  the  study  of 
what  may  come  next  are  the  following  (see  also  Hillestad,  Huber,  and 
Weiner  (1992)  and  Department  of  Defense  (1992)): 

•  Planning  for  offensive  operations  is  important  and  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  important  in  the  future. 

•  Political-military  factors  may  dominate  in  the  future  (e.g.,  legiti¬ 
macy  of  effort,  U.S.  cohesion,  alliance  structure  and  cohesion, 
base  access,  reaction  time,  etc.).  (Actually,  they  have  always 
dominated,  but  this  is  a  lesson  that  must  routinely  be  relearned.) 

•  Given  air  supremacy  and  the  right  circumstances  (e.g.,  armored 
warfare  in  Saudi  Arabia  rather  than  jungle  warfare  in  Vietnam), 
air  power  is  extremely  lethal  and  can  be  the  decisive  force  even 
though  it  cannot  by  itself  win  wars. 

•  La]g;e-scale  armored  offensives  are  probably  infeasible  against  a 
sophisticated  enemy  with  air  supremacy;  the  attacker’s  tanks 
would  quickly  become  an  endangered  species. 

•  Indirect  fire  is  becoming  increasingly  important,  as  is  the  lethal¬ 
ity  of  direct-fire  attack  helicopters. 

•  Maneuver,  dispersal,  and  infantry  operations  will  be  increasingly 
critical  because  adversaries  learning  fi'om  Desert  Storm  will  seek 
to  avoid  giving  the  U.S.  the  plush  targets  available  in  that  war. 

•  The  nonlinear  battlefield  and  long-range  precision  strike  are  real 
and  effective. 

•  Nuclear,  chemical  and  biological  weapons  will  greatly  compli¬ 
cate  planning:  we  must  expect  future  adversaries,  having  studied 
Desert  Storm,  to  credibly  threaten  use  of  such  weapons  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 
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To  repeat  a  central  conclusion,  our  future  adversaries  will  also  have 
learned  lessons  from  the  Gulf  War.  If  they  pursue  aggression,  they 
are  very  likely  (Bennett,  Cecchine,  Fox,  and  Gardiner,  1993)  to  try  to 
avoid  the  circumstances  in  which  the  awesome  capability  of  U.S.  air 
power  can  be  readily  employed.  This  could  mean  a  much  greater 
emphasis  on  speed  (completing  their  operations  before  the  U.S.  is 
able  to  react),  denying  us  air  bases  through  both  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  means,  fomenting  internal  revolutions  simultaneous  with  their 
invasions,  and  credibly  threatening  the  use  of  mass-destruction 
weapons. 

RECAPITULATION 

Let  us  now  summarize  this  rather  long  chapter,  which  has  reviewed 
classic  methods  and  contrasted  them  with  current  needs. 

Changes  of  Context  and  Emphasis 

The  first  reality,  of  course,  is  that  context  has  changed  drastically 
since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  and  with  it  the  emphases  that  should 
be  placed  on  different  topics.  The  current  threat  of  global  war  is 
almost  nonexistent,  the  Russian  threat  to  Western  Europe  has  van¬ 
ished,  and  although  the  Russian  threat  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Baltic  states  wiU  continue  to  exist,  an  invasion  of  Poland  or 
Czechoslovakia  does  not  seem  plausible  in  the  near  term.  The  CIS  is 
a  shell,  the  Russian  Federation  may  itself  disintegrate,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Army  is  no  longer  cohesive.  Continued  conflicts  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  are  quite  likely,  but  they  will  not 
be  analogous  to  the  Cold  War’s  image  of  war.  Looking  to  the  more 
distant  future,  the  next  major  threat/rival  is  perhaps  as  likely  to  be 
China  or  Japan  as  Russia. 

The  U.S.  role  in  the  world  has  also  changed.  We  are  no  longer  domi¬ 
nant  in  Europe,  and  Europe’s  future  is  largely  up  to  the  Europeans. 
The  U.S.  is  the  world’s  strongest  military  power,  with  no  other  nation 
even  close  behind  and  no  clear-cut  enemies  nor  well-defined  threats. 
At  the  same  time,  given  its  values  and  interests,  there  is  little  that  the 
U.S.  can  do  militarily  except  in  a  coaliticnal  context  with  world-level 
legitimacy. 
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The  U.S.  role  is  therefore  very  much  up  in  the  air.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  v^ether  the  U.S.  will  turn  inward,  attempt  to  become  a  benevo¬ 
lent  policeman,  be  the  leader  of  ad  hoc  coalitions  attempting  to  bring 
about  an  approximation  of  the  “New  World  Order,”  or  something 
else. 

Nonetheless,  despite  uncertainty,  it  is  possible  to  draw  some  con¬ 
trasts  between  classic  defense  planning  and  the  planning  suitable  for 
the  post-CoId  War  era.  Table  22.  summarizes  differences  in  empha¬ 
sis.  The  number  of  bullets  in  each  row  indicates  impressionistically 
the  relative  emphasis  of  the  various  topics.  We  see  a  shift  away  from 
great-power  deterrence,  strategic  equivalence,  and  the  like  toward 
more  emphasis  on  regional  issues  and  regional  environment  shap¬ 
ing.  We  may  see  more  coalitional  intervention  in  the  Third  World, 
but  that  remains  to  be  seen  and  may  depend  on  events  in  Somalia 
and  the  former  Yugoslavia  over  the  first  months  of  1993.  We  also  see 
much  more  explicit  concern  about  realistic  war  objectives,  minimiz¬ 
ing  casualties,  grassroots  support  for  military  action,  and — above  all, 
perhaps — fiscal  restraint 

Table  2.3  summarizes  the  relevance  (or  nonrelevance)  of  classic 
paradigms  and  assumptions,  some  of  which  we  mentioned  only 
briefly  in  the  preceding  text  As  is  evident  much  has  changed,  fun¬ 
damentally. 

Finally,  Table  2.4  summarizes  major  implications  for  defense  analy¬ 
sis  as  a  result  of  the  classic  paradigms  having  become  obsolete. 

Especially  important  it  seems  to  us,  are  four  conclusions: 

•  Classic  requirements-based  planning  is  bankrupt.  Requirements- 
based  planning,  with  its  movement  from  alleg^ly  representative 
planning  scenarios  (in  the  context  of  one-and-a-half  wars  or 
global  war)  and  threat  ground-force  buUdups  to  quantitative 
force  requirements,  is  no  longer  credible.  While  the  most  likely 
large  potential  threats  can  be  identified,  there  are  enormous  un¬ 
certainties  about  ftiture  effective  force  levels  and  scenario  details. 

•  Environment  shaping  is  central  to  force  structure  planning.  In  the 
past  the  stressing  contingencies  could  serve  to  rationalize  force 
structure.  Today,  however,  deterring  or  responding  to  contin¬ 
gencies  is  only  one  military  function,  and  not  the  one  most  criti- 
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cal  in  dictating  overall  force  levels, unless  one  assumes  future 
threats  that  are  more  capable  than  currently  seems  justifiable. 

•  Lesser  cases  are  no  longer  lesser  included,  if  they  ever  were.  The 
concept  that  worst-case  planning  suffices,  because  lesser-in- 
cluded  cases  can  be  dealt  with  when  they  arise  is  now  demon¬ 
strably  false:  the  requirements  for  dealing  with  the  various  con¬ 
tingencies  likely  to  arise  are  very  different,  even  to  the  extent  of 
the  nature  of  the  forces  required  (e.g.,  armored  divisions  vs.  mo- 
bUe  light  infantry). 

•  Defense  analysis  needs  new  generic  “campaigns.”  The  traditional 
methods  of  higher-level  defense  analysis,  focused  on  aggregated 
measures  of  ground-force  capability  vs.  time,  are  now  quite  in¬ 
adequate  as  a  representation  of  the  relevant  military  issues.  To 
assess  how  much  is  enough,  analysts  will  need  to  look  at  various 
operational  concepts  in  some  detail,  reflecting  well  such  new  de¬ 
velopments  as  lethal  air  power,  lethal  indirect  fire,  mobile  and 
lethd  infantry,  and  information  dominance.  And,  since  particu¬ 
lar  scenarios  are  not  likely  enough  to  be  a  good  basis  for  plan¬ 
ning,  we  will  need  generic  campaigns  to  help  us  assure  coherence 
in  planning  (more  on  this  in  Chapter  Three).  Some  of  these 
campaigns  need  to  contemplate  prolonged  wars,  requirements 
for  control  of  lines  of  communication  and  urban  areas,  and  other 
unpleasant  subjects  that  afiect  thinking  about  force  require¬ 
ments  and  mixes. 

•  Campaign  plans  must  deal  with  likely  chemical,  nuclear,  or  bio¬ 
logical  threats,  and  possibly  with  actual  use. 

The  DoD  has  already  reacted  to  many  of  these  needs  with  its  Re¬ 
gional  Strategy  and  use  of  multiple  DPG  scenarios  (Powell  (1992), 
Cheney  (1992),  and,  for  unclassified  discussion  of  planning  scenar¬ 
ios,  Gellman  (1992)  and  Rathbun  (1992)),  but  there  is  much  more  to 
be  done.  The  problem  of  planning  under  massive  uncertainty  must 
be  rethought,  because  the  algorithm  developed  in  the  McNamara  era 
is  no  longer  appropriate. 


^^This  theme  was  developed  by  Paul  K.  Davis,  Steven  Drezner,  and  Richard  Hillestad 
in  an  unpublished  January  1991  issue  paper  for  policymakers,  “Beyond  the  Great 
Transition.”  See  also  IMnnefdd,  Pollack,  et  al.  (1992). 
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Table  2.2 

Contrast  Between  Old  and  New  Enqihases 


Subject  Cold  War  Post-Cold  War 

Great-power  deterrence  •••  • 

Strategic  equivalence  (nuclear  and  conventional)  •••  • 

Nuclear  crisis  stability  ••  • 

Great-power  anns-race  stability  ••• 

Alliance  solidarity  •••  •• 

Superpower  arms  control  •••  • 

Regional  stability  •••  •• 

Nuclear  proliferation  and  coimterproliferation  •  ••• 

Ballistic-missile,  chemical,  and  biological-weapon  •  ••• 

proliferation 

Regional-power  deterrence  •  ••• 

Regional  military  stability  and  related  environment  •  ••• 

shaping 

Regional  arms  control  •• 

Discouraging  new  military  great  powers  and  related  •• 

environment  shaping 

Coalitional  interventi<  ’  n  in  support  of  New  World  •••  (?) 

Order  concepts 

Crisis  management  and  rapid  decisionmaking  ••  ••• 

Reactions  to  or  preemption  of  terrorists  and  third  •  ••• 

countries  wi  A  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
Ability  quickly  to  create  and  operate  militarily  with  •  ••• 

ad  hoc  coalitions 

Realistic  war  objectives  •  ••• 

Concern  about  casualties  •  ••• 

Concern  about  achieving  nationai  consensus  before  •  ••• 

action 

•< 


Fiscal  restraint 


••• 
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Tableau 

C3anic  ParwUgms  and  Cunent  Relevance  Mr  Inelevaiice 


Oassic  Assumption 

Currently  Relevant? 

Monolithic  global  Soviet  Oueat 

No 

2-1/2  or  1-1/2  war  strat^es 

No  longer  very  useful 

Stable  alliance  patterns 

No 

Precise  Defense  Planning  Guidance 
scenarios  with  few  excursions 

DPG  scenarios  appropriate  only  as 
analytic  basdines  not  to  be 
confiised  as  best  estimates 

U.S.  and  allies  always  on  strategic 
defense 

Only  in  sense  of  not  being  aggressive 

Forward  linear  defense  as  operational 
strategy 

Only  sometimes 

Air  power  as  source  of  significant  but 
uncertain  firepower 

Given  air  supremacy,  air  power  can  in 
some  cases  be  dominant  factor 
blunting  armored  offensives, 
preventing  concentration 

Separate  ground,  air,  and  naval  balances; 
focus  on  ground 

Need  'campaign  perspective’ 
emphasizing  jointness 

Conventional  defense  in  Western  Europe 
likely  to  fail;  nuclear  use  likely 

Defense  of  Western  Europe  is  no 
longer  the  issue. 

Short  intense  armored  warfere 

One  case  among  many 

Global  war 

No  longer  plausible  witiiout  loi% 
buildup  by  new  major  power 

Most  forces  in  place,  readily  mobilized 
(Europe),  or  readily  mobilized  and 
deployed 

Future  adversaries  will  try  to  impede 
U.S.  deployments;  they  may  dso 
act  quickly  and  may  use 
unconventional  forces,  chemical 
weapons,  other  mass-destruction 
weapons,  and  internal  revolutions 
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Table  2.4 

Changes  Needed  in  Analytic  Approach 

Qassic  Analytic  Approach  Needed  for  New  Era 

Most  plans  and  analysis  anchored  Always  needed,  but  especially  now: 
on  DPG-like  scenarios  multiscenario  analy^  and  a ‘scenario 

space’  perspective  (Chapter  Three) 

Simplistic  timdines  and  scenarios  Realistically  complex  timelines  (e.g.,  with 

partial  alerts  and  mobilizations,  and  %vith 
come-from-bclund  cases) 

Requirements-analysis  approach  Capabilities  analysis  with  measures  of 
using  equivalent  divisions  vs.  robusmess;  multiscenario  analysis,  whether 

time  curves,  wargaming  and  with  gaming  or  simulation;  marginal 

simulation  analysis 

Bizarre  mix  of  best-case  and  worst-  Facing  up  to  massive  uncertainty  rather  than 
case  assumptions  converging  on  “blessed’  scenarios 

Blessed  TPFDLs  as  key  elements  TPFDLs  as  major  output  of  analysis,  not 

assumption  of  analysis 

Piston  models,  PLOT  battles.  Nonlinear  operations  on  an  effective  network 

simple  maneuver 

Air  power  as  mere  firepower  and  Air  power  as  critical  element  of  joint 

participant  in  separate  war  operations;  significant  for  lethality  and 

countermaneuver  implications 

Quantitative  focus  on  equipment  Corrections  for  fighting  quality  of  enemies 

and  allies 

Bureaucratic  fights  over  Much  less  important  (Note:  this  judgment 

simultaneity  assumptions  has  proven  wrong  as  of  June  1 993) 

Very  conservative  ‘scoring’  Realistic  evaluation  of  contributions  from 

underestimating  technology  and  command  and  control  and  other 
command  and  control  “technical’  factors 


_ Chapter  Three 

PLANNING  UNDER  UNCERTAINTY;  MULTISCENARIO 
ANALYSIS  AND  ADAPTIVE  PLANNING 


THE  CHALLENGE 

We  have  seen  that  the  preeminent  challenge  in  the  posl-Cold  War 
period  is  to  think  anew  about  copii^  with  uncertainty— planning 
security  strategies,  force  programs,  and  the  possible  use  of  military 
instruments  under  a  wide  range  of  circumstances.  No  longer  can  de¬ 
fense  planning  proceed  as  though  only  a  handful  of  conflict  scenar¬ 
ios  are  so  likely  or  dominant  in  dictating  military  requirements  that 
other  possibilities  can  be  ignored. 

How  might  plani’r)  meet  this  daunting  challenge?  Ultimately,  the 
nature  of  the  cmller^^e  is  one  of  extreme  complexity-^an  endless 
number  of  ways  t<  package  and  employ  forces  in  an  endless  set  of 
possible  situations.  In  tackling  complex  problems,  a  useful  place  to 
begin  is  by  developing  a  reasonably  precise  structure  characterizing 
the  nature  and  boundaries  of  uncertainty.  This  can  help  us  break  the 
problem  into  manageable  parts,  surest  ways  to  cope  with  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  facilitate  communication.  The  same  methods  are  useful 
for  strategic,  programmatic,  and  operations  plaiming. 

DEFINITIONS 
Scenario  Space 

VN^th  this  motivation,  let  us  introduce  the  concept  of  a  scenario  space, 
by  which  we  mean  the  coUection  (or  "space")  of  present  and  future 
contexts  vriiere  U.S.  military  instruments  can  be  used  to  implement 
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national  policies.  A  particular  scenario,  if  defined  in  detail,  becomes 
a  “point”  in  scenario  space. 

To  make  this  less  abstract,  consider  how  we  mi^t  characterize  a 
particular  scenario.  What  characteristics  define  it?  These  become 
the  “dimensions”  of  our  scenario  space.  While  scmarios  may  have 
hundreds  or  even  tiiousands  of  characteristics  affecting  outcome,  we 
simplify  the  description  by  grouping  these  characteristics  into  a  few 
broad  categories,  as  shown  in  Table  3.1.'  This  decomposition  re- 
fiects  specialized  interests  of  various  players  in  the  defense  planning 
community.  Security  strategists  focus  on  the  first  few  dimensions, 
force  programmers  on  the  third  and  sixth,  and  military  scientists  and 
analysts  on  the  fifth  and  sixth.  Planning  should,  of  course,  consider 
multiple  dimensions  and  recognize  interconnectedness.  If  it  does 
not,  it  may  be  seriously  wrongheaded.  For  example,  it  is  common  to 
vary  force  levels  in  analysis  while  holding  operational  strategy  con¬ 
stant — even  though  digging  strategy  would  often  be  far  more 
fhiitfiil  than  buying  and  maintaining  additional  forces.  As  another 
example,  die  key  variable  may  actually  be  tiie  relative  qualitative 
fighting  effectiveness  of  the  adversaries.  Such  was  surely  the  case  in 
the  Falklands  War. 

Envdopes  of  Ctqiability 

Suppose  next  we  consider  the  operation  of  a  particular  U.S.  force 
(e.g.,  the  Base  Force  described  in  Powell  (1992))  in  scenario  space. 
Mthin  this  space,  there  are  many  points  where  that  force  can 
achieve  our  objectives.  Iltere  are  many  others  vriiete  that  force  will 
not  succeed.  There  are  still  other  points  at  ^diich  the  force  may  or 
may  not  succeed,  depending  on  contextual  details  such  as  weatiier, 
the  intelligence  of  enemy  tactical  commanders,  and  good  fortune.^ 
Let  us  define  the  boundaries  between  success,  plausible  success,  and 


'For  eailier  expressions  of  this  concept,  see  Davis  and  Winnefeld  (1983)  and  Davis 
(1985, 1988a).  Colleague  Patrick  AUoi  hdped  us  in  expanding  the  definitions  and 
is  using  them  to  define  scenario  data  bases  and  documentation. 

^In  principle,  outcomes  of  conflict  may  be  deterministic,  but  in  practice  tiiey  depend 
on  a  great  many  unknown  factors  that  should  be  considered  to  be  random  varices. 
Except  in  the  artificial  world  of  simulation  modds  or  in  instances  in  which  one  antag¬ 
onist  is  enormously  mote  powerful  than  the  otiier,  we  carmot  expect  to  specify  scenar¬ 
ios  in  enough  detail  to  pr«letermine  the  outcome. 
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Table  3.1 

Dimensioiis  of  Scenario  Space 


•  Political-military  setting  (e.g..  origins  of  conflict,  coalitions, 
broad  interests  and  objectives,  significant  political  events, 
and  potential  for  crises  elsewhere) 

•  Operational  political,  economic,  and  military  objectives  and 
strategies  (e.g.,  deterring  eiqiansion  of  crisis,  use  of  economic 
embargoes  for  compeUence,  and  military  defense  of  a  nation 
based  on  a  particular  set  of  defense  lines) 

•  Instruments:  forces  and  support  assets,  economic  instruments, 
and  political  instruments  (arguably,  informational  instru¬ 
ments  should  also  be  called  out  separately) 

•  Geography  and  other  environmental  factors  (e.g.,  weather 
and  terrain) 

•  The  processes  and  relationships  that  represent  military  op¬ 
erations  mathematically  (e.g.,  the  “laws  of  war”  for  attrition 
in  close-combat  or  operational-level  movement  of  ground 
forces  when  under  sporadic  attack  by  air  forces) 

•  Data  and  parameters  for  real-world  capabilities  of  weapon 
systems  and  force  components  (e.g.,  effective  firepower  of  the 
groimd  units,  taking  into  accoimt  equipment,  training, 
morale,  and  other  factors;  or  armored  vehicle  kills  per  sortie 
expected  by  particular  aircraft  against  classes  of  targets) 


failure  as  envelopes  in  scenario  space.  Our  objective  in  planning  is  to 
“expand  the  envelope”  of  the  success  region.^ 

We  are  borrowing  this  terminology  fixim  aircraft  designers,  wdio 
worry  about  how  to  describe  and  extend  the  performance  of  the  air¬ 
craft  they  are  designing.  One  standard  depiction  is  a  plot  (as  in  Fig¬ 
ure  3.1)  with  altitude  vs.  mach  number  (speed  as  a  multiple  of  sound 
speed).  The  curve  represents  the  aircraft’s  performance  envelope.  At 


^Another  objective  is  clarifying  for  decisionmakers  which  regions  of  scenario  space 
cannot  reasonably  be  covert. 
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a  given  mach  number,  the  aircraft  can  operate  up  to  a  specific  alti¬ 
tude,  but  not  beyond:  it  will  only  fly  “inside  the  envelope.”  Note  that 
with  rare  exceptions  such  as  Ae  U-2,  an  aircraft  designer  would 
never  think  to  build  an  aircraft  to  perform  only  at  a  sin^e  point  (i.e., 
at  a  single  altitude  and  mach  number).  Nor  would  he  have  the  luxury 
of  assuming  that  an  aircraft  that  could  fly  supersonically  at  hi^  alti¬ 
tude  (point  A  in  the  figure)  could  also  fly  close  to  mach  1  at  low 
altitude  (point  B).  Neither  point  is  a  lesser-included  case  of  the 
other,  and  various  factors  are  limiting  in  different  parts  of  the  enve¬ 
lope  (e.g.,  propulsion,  lift,  or  aerodynamic  stability).  Further,  de¬ 
signers  must  worry  about  “balance”:  improvements  of  supersonic 
performance  may  reduce  subsonic  performance,  and  vice  versa,  so 
explicit  tradeoffs  are  necessary.  Contingency  planning  should  be 
similarly  concerned  more  with  regions  and  envelopes  of  capability, 
and  less  with  points  (i.e.,  with  particular  scenarios). 

Because  of  the  multidimensional  nature  of  scenario  space,  we  can¬ 
not  depict  it  visually  except— by  analogy  with  the  airci^  problem — 


0  0.5  1.0  1.5  2.0  2.5 


Mach  number 

Figure  3.1— An  Envelope  Depiction  of  Aircraft  Ciqiability 
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by  showing  particular  s/ices  dirough  the  space,  as  illustrated  in  Figure 
3.2.  This  particular  slice  considers  hypothetical  capabilities  for 
dealing  with  a  new  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  late  in  the 
decade.  The  slice  focuses  on  the  threat's  force  level  and  the  timeli¬ 
ness  of  U.S.  response  as  key  variables  of  interest  We  see  here  no¬ 
tional  envelopes  indicating  regions  in  tsdiich  the  U.S.  should  be  able 
to  defend  and  defeat  the  attacker  flight),  slashed  regions  in  which 
doing  so  would  be  dicey  (i.e.,  dependent  on  contextual  details  such 
as  the  capability  of  regional  allies  and  luck)  and  in  which  success 
might  be  only  partial,  and  dark  regions  in  which  success  would  be 
most  unlikely.  At  the  point  denoted  “a  particular  scenario”  the  figure 
indicates  that  the  U.S.  should  eiqiect  success  if  it  has  about  ten  days 
of  deployment  time  before  D-day  and  a  threat  of  about  seven  equiva¬ 
lent  ^visions  (EDs).  If  the  threat  were  larger  by  several  divisions,  the 


Case: 

•  Armored  invasion  of  Kuwait  arxl  Saudi  Arabia  in  1997 

•  U.S.  has  *Base  Force*;  regional  allies  have  3  EDs. 

•  Regional  allies  hold  temporarily;  U.S.  responds  with  air  forces 
and  more  slowly  deploying  ground  forces 

•  U.S.  gains  air  supremacy  within  1 0  days  of  C^y 


D+10  D+5  D  D-5  D-10  D-15  D-20 

Tune  deployment  begins 


Figure  3.2 — Nodonal  Capability  Envelope  in  Portion  of  Scenario  Space 
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outcome  would  be  uncertain  for  the  same  number  of  days  of  de¬ 
ployment  time.^ 

Depictions  such  as  Figure  32.  make  prominent  in  statements  of 
requirements  that  one  does  not  know  when  D-day  will  be,  whedier 
the  enemy  will  in  fact  attack,  or  when  the  President  will  order  various 
actions.  Figure  3.2  encourages  us  to  plan  for  an  entire  region  of  sce¬ 
nario  space,  and  to  recognize  that  a  strategy  good  for  one  region  may 
not  work  for  another. 

This  is  not  abstract  philosophizing,  but  rather  a  matter  of  pragmati¬ 
cally  facing  up  to  uncertainty.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  had  the 
capabUity  to  deal  well  even  with  large  attacking  forces  so  long  as  we 
could  deploy  our  own  forc^  two  weeks  before  D-day,  planning  to 
employ  them  in  a  particular  way.  What  would  this  teU  us  about  our 
ability  to  cope  with  a  scenario  in  vidiich  a  much  smaller  force 
attacked  with  only  48  hours  of  warning  and  the  U.S.  took  two  more 
days  to  begin  deploying,  on  D+2?  It  might  be  nice  if  we  could  merely 
say  "WeU,  in  that  case  we  could  do  nothing.”  If  defending  Kuwait 
and  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  vital  national  interest,  however,  then  we  must 
be  able  to  “do  something,”  even  in  the  “bad”  parts  of  scenario  space. 

What  we  could  do  would,  of  course,  be  different  than  in  a  standard 
planning  scenario.  The  possibilities  include:  (a)  helping  regional 
states  build  up  a  more  substantial  initial-defense  capability,  (b)  being 
prepared  to  mount  massive  strategic  bombing  of  Iraq  immediately 
upon  any  invasion  occurring  (primarily  as  a  deterrent  measure),  and 
(c)  being  prepared  to  mount  a  multimonth  campaign  to  recapture 
the  conquered  portions  of  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  from  staging 
posts  on  the  Red  Sea,  Mediterranean,  and  southern  Persian  Gulf. 
These  strategies  would  require  different  combat  and  support  forces. 

The  scenario-space  approach,  then,  hi^ights  the  necessity  of  being 
prepared  to  work  in  a  broad  range  of  circumstances,  not  mere  vari¬ 
ants  of  the  illustrative  planning  scenario,  but  variants  requiring  fun¬ 
damentally  different  approaches. 


^If  the  figure  extended  to  several  months  of  deployment  time  for  U.S.  forces,  it  would 
show  the  success  envelope  extending  upward  to  much  higher  threat  levels. 
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COPING  WITH  THE  COMPLEXITY  OF  SCENARIO  SPACE 
Tasks  and  Functions 

Most  simply,  there  are  two  tasks  in  coping  with  complexity:  (a)  un¬ 
derstanding  the  problem  space  in  all  its  dimensions  (the  role  here  of 
analysis),  and  (b)  developing  capabilities  to  cope  with  the  diverse 
challenges.  For  both  taste  we  need  to  distinguish  among  issues  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  functions  of  strategic  planning,  program  planning,  and 
operations  planning. 

Approaches 

Since  each  of  the  scenario-space  dimensions  is  actually  an  a^p%ga- 
tion  of  many  characteristics,  as  suggested  by  the  items  in  parenthe¬ 
ses  in  Table  3.1,  the  dimensionality  of  scenario  space  and  the  combi¬ 
natorics  of  dealing  with  it  are  stupendous.  Viiih  only  30  scenario 
variables,  each  with  three  potential  values,  the  number  of  potential 
combinations  would  be  about  200  trillion.  This  is  tiie  “curse  of  di¬ 
mensionality”  referred  to  by  analysts.  Exhausting  all  the  possibilities 
is  out  of  the  question,  but  tiie  dimensionality  is  real.  How,  then,  can 
we  cope  with  it? 

There  are  many  ways  to  go  about  these  taste.  These  include: 

•  Focusing  strictly  on  capabilities  and  requiring  certain  static  and 
quasi-static  balances  of  power  (as  measured,  primarily,  by  bean 
counts  of  divisions,  air  wings,  capital  ships,  and  so  on),^  then 
planning  to  “cope  when  the  time  comes,”  with  whatever  contin¬ 
gencies  arise. 

•  The  illustrative  scenarios  approach. 

•  Adaptive  planning  around  illustrative  scenarios. 


^Gieat  Britain  used  this  approach  in  the  19th  century  by  establishing  die  goal  of 
maintaining  a  navy  as  large  as  the  sum  of  the  navies  diat  mif^t  reasonably  be  aligned 
against  her.  Similaily,  some  have  proposed  thinking  about  military  stability  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  in  terms  of  requiring  national  armies  to  be 
limited  so  that  plausible  coalitions  would  not  hawe  enough  strength  for  aggression 
given  assumed  advantages  of  the  defending  nation. 
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•  A  more  comprehensive  scenario-space  and  adaptive-planning 
approach. 

Table  3^  suggests  simply  the  circumstances  under  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  approaches  are  most  suitable.  For  example  (line  3  of  die  table’s 
body),  given  great  uncertainties  in  scenario  and  plenty  of  time  to  de¬ 
velop  responses  vdien  real  threats  arise,  one  can  argue  that  balance- 
of-power  methods  are  adequate  at  the  highest  levels  and  that  military 
commanders  wiU  be  able  to  develop  plans  as  necessary  M^en  the 
time  comes.  However,  if  one  has  both  large  uncertainties  and  the 
potential  for  having  only  short  response  times  (e.g.,  because  poten¬ 
tial  adversaries  sit  astride  the  world's  oil  supplies),  then  (last  line  of 
the  table)  more  concrete  planning  is  necessary.  Given  large  enough 
uncertainties,  we  argue  that  it  is  dangerous  to  rely  too  heavily  on  il¬ 
lustrative  scenarios,  even  with  an  overlay  of  adaptation  around  them. 
Our  thesis  is  that  the  U.S.  has  taken  Ae  illustrative-scenarios  ap¬ 
proach  for  several  decades,  diat  the  approach  has  become  much 
more  sophisticated  and  adaptive  in  the  last  two  years  (especially  in 
coimection  with  operations  planning),  and  it  is  now  possible  and 
desirable  to  go  on  to  a  more  nearly  comprehensive  approach  that 
would  buiid  heavily  on  thr ,  „  recent  developments. 

PLANNING  BASED  ON  ILLUSTRATIVE  SCENARIOS 
Background 

Illustrative  scenarios  have  been  used  for  decades  by  strategic  and 
programmatic  planners,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  Two  and  Appendix 
A,  and  even  by  operations  planners.  In  the  1960s  and  1970s  the  sce¬ 
narios  typically  dealt  with  Europe,  Korea,  and  Southeast  Asia.  In  the 
early  1980s,  they  dealt  with  Europe,  Southwest  Asia,  and  Korea.  For 
example,  in  mobility  planning  the  DoD  considered  four  major  con¬ 
tingencies  (see  Davis  (1982)  and  Rathbun  (1992):  (a)  a  regional  con¬ 
flict  in  the  Persian  Gulf  with  an  indigenous  force  attempting  to  take 
control  of  the  oU  fields;  (b)  an  invasion  of  Iran  by  the  Soviet  Union; 
(c)  a  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  conflict;  and  (d)  a  global  war  beginniiig 
with  invasion  of  Iran  and  spreading  to  Europe.  In  the  mid-1980s  the 
emphasis  was  on  a  single  global  counter-Soviet  scenario  beginning 
in  Southwest  Asia  and  spreading,  after  a  delay,  to  Europe  and  else¬ 
where. 
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Table  3.2 

/^propriateness  of  Approach  to  Dealing  with  Complexity 


Scenario 

Dncertainty 

Available 

Response 

Time 

Methodology 

Balances 

of 

Power 

Illustrative 

Scenarios 

Illustrative 
Scenarios 
plus  Adap¬ 
tive  Plans 

Comprehensive 

Scenario-space 

Approach 

Low 

Long 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Low 

Shon 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

High 

Long 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Hl^ 

Short 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Good 

There  are  several  variants  of  the  illustrative-scenario  approach,  all  of 
which  have  been  used  at  one  time  or  another:  (a)  planning  for  one  or 
a  very  few  supposedly  “representative”  cases  and  hoping  that  they 
turn  out  to  have  been  indeed  representative;  (b)  focusing  on  one  or  a 
very  few  worss-than-expected  scenarios  and  assuming  that  actual 
scenarios  will  be  lesser-included  cases  (the  classic  method  used  since 
the  McNamara  era  and  described  in  Chapter  Two);  or  (c)  extending 
the  first  approach  to  a  fairly  large  number  of  scenarios,  some  of  them 
large  and  stressful,  others  smaller  but  stressful  in  different  ways  (the 
so-called  multiple-scenario  approach. 

Current  Use  of  Multiple  Scenarios 

Current  defense  planning  is  of  the  multiple-scenario  variety.  Report¬ 
edly,  the  drcift  version  of  th'  1992  Defense  Planning  Guidance  (DPG) 
contained  seven  scenarios  A^ashington  Post,  1992  and  Rathbun, 
1992):6 

•  Major  regional  contingency  in  the  Persian  Gulf  (vs.  Iraq)  (MRC- 
East) 


®There  is  less  detail  available  on  the  final  DPG  scenarios,  but  they  were  characterized 
as  follows  in  a  recent  study  (RAND,  1992):  MRC-East,  MRC-West,  MRC-Europe,  con¬ 
current  contingencies,  LRC,  LRC-near,  and  reconstitution. 
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•  Major  regional  contingency  on  the  Korean  peninsula  (vs.  North 
Korea)  (MRC-West) 

•  Two  concurrent  major  regional  contingencies  beginning  se¬ 
quentially  (in  Southwest  Asia  vs.  Iraq  and  then  in  Korea  to  defend 
against  invasion  by  the  North)  (see  Figure  3.3) 

•  Major  regional  contingency  involving  defense  of  Lithuania 
against  Russia 

•  Regional  contingency  in  Southeast  Asia  (coup  attempt  in  the 
Philippines) 

•  Regional  contingency  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  (coup  attempt 
in  Panama) 

The  OPG  specifies,  for  each  of  these:  gross  political-military  setting, 
allied  and  threat  force  levels,  and  timelines  for  warning,  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  deployment,  and  so  on.  The  DPG  does  not,  however,  provide 
anything  like  full  scenario  details.^  These  scenarios  are  used  pri¬ 
marily  for  program  planning,  but  they  also  affect  operations  plan¬ 
ning  in  that  the  Joint  Staff  takes  them  into  account  in  developing  its 
guidance  to  ClNCs  (the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  or  JSCP). 

Introducing  multiple  scenarios  or,  more  importantly,  introducing  the 
diversity  of  major  and  lesser  non-Soviet  scenarios  indicated  above, 
was  a  step  forward,  because  the  scenarios  differ  in  character  and 
planning  for  all  of  them  will  necessarily  produce  a  broad  range  of 
capabUities.  Nonetheless,  if  it  were  merely  a  matter  of  having  the 
seven  illustrative  scenarios  rather  than,  say,  the  several  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1980s,  it  would  to  a  considerable  extent  amount  to  having 
merely  “more  of  the  same”  rather  than  something  truly  new.  There 
may  be  seven  scenarios,  but  for  a  given  theater  there  is  only  one 
major  regional  contingency,  which  hardly  does  justice  to  the  notion 
of  dealing  with  uncertainty.  There  are  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  that 
a  future  war  involving  Iraq  (and  perhaps  Iran)  could  unfold  with 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  as  targets. 


^An  example  of  fuller  scenario  definition  of  the  sort  used  for  political-military  war- 
games  and  studies  is  Blechman,  Smyrl  and  Utgoff  (1987),  developed  for  the  Director  of 
Net  Assessment. 
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Figure  3.3 — Schematic  Planning  Scenario  for  Concurrent  Major  Regional 
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MILITARY  ADAPTIVE  PLANNING  GUIDED  BY 
ILLUSTRATIVE  SCENARIOS 

Objectives 

In  fact,  there  has  been  more  substantial  progress  as  part  of  a  general 
strategic  move  toward  the  objective  of  adaptive  planning  discussed 
in  the  National  Military  Strategy  {Pov/ell,  1992,  pp.  12-13): 

To  meet  our  unilateral  and  alliance  responsibilities,  the  United 
States  needs  a  diverse  spectrum  of  military  options.  A  smaller  total 
force  requires  flexibility  in  planning,  training,  and  employment . . . 

Warning  time,  or  avaUable  response  time,  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
exploited  by  key  decisionmakers  if  they  have  a  menu  of  options 
from  which  to  choose.  These  options  need  to  be  pre-plann^  and 
gauged  to  a  wide  range  of  crises.  This  fundamental  change  to  our 
military  strategy  is  reflected  in  an  adaptive  planning  process, 
through  which  planners  develop  multiple  options  keyed  to  specific 
crises. 
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There  is  more  to  all  this  than  mere  declaratory  statements.  Joint  Staff 
guidance  to  ClNCs  is  now  explicit  about  the  need  to  prepare  not  only 
for  various  standard  scenarios  (not  necessarily  limited  to  those 
specified  in  the  DPG),  but  also  for  variants.  The  guidance  empha¬ 
sizes  that  standard  peacetime  planning  assumptions  (e.g.,  actionable 
warning  time,  the  President’s  decisions  regarding  partial  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  behavior  of  allies)  are  unlikely  to  prove  correct  at  the 
time  of  actual  military  operations;  it  admonishes  the  CINCs  to  plan 
accordingly.  Although  such  guidance  seems  straightforward  now,  it 
is  a  distinct  departure  from  longstanding  practices.^ 

Response  Options 

The  Chairman’s  objectives  include  both  military  flexibility  and  the 
ability  to  provide  politically  useful  options  to  the  President.  As  a  start 
in  this  regard,  the  Joint  Staff  provides  three  generic  alternative  re¬ 
sponse  options  (Figure  3.4): 

•  Flexible  deterrent  options  (FDOs) 

•  Deploy  decisive  force 

•  Counterattack 

Flexible  deterrent  options  are  small  discriminate  actions  designed  to 
demonstrate  concern  and  resolve  and,  in  most  cases,  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  subsequent  actions  if  they  should  prove  necessary. 
If  they  do  not  appear  to  be  effective,  then  the  President  can  order  a 
deploy-decisive-force  response.  The  intention  might  still  be  deter¬ 
rence,  especially  if  opponent  intentions  were  still  ambiguous,  but  the 
deploy-decisive-force  response  would  also  prepare  us  for  war.  As 
discussed  below,  there  can  be  numerous  variations  within  a  given 
detailed  operations  plan. 


^As  one  colonel  acquainted  with  operations  planning  and  exercises  in  the  mid-to-late 
1980s  stated  in  regard  to  exercises,  “The  planners  didn't  want  us  to  screw  around  with 
any  of  the  platming  assumptions.  Those  were  cast  in  brass.”  We  still  heard  siinilar 
comments  In  discussions  widi  mid-level  planners  on  CINC  sta%  in  1991  and  1992,  but 
changes  ate  occurring. 
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Figure  3.4 — Response  Options  for  Different  Situations 


It  could  happen  instead  that  the  U.S.  reaction  follows  D-day,  the  so- 
called  no-waming-attack  case.^  This  response  is  called,  simply, 
"counterattack,"  because  horn  the  outset  the  objective  is  to  fight  and 
counter  the  opponent’s  prior  moves.  This  does  not  mean  that 
counteroffensive  operations  would  begin  immediately.  Saddam 
Hussein’s  August  2, 1990,  invasion  was  a  no-waming  attack  and  the 
U.S.  exercised  the  “covinterattack  response”  (with  initial  deploy¬ 
ments  of  a  sort  that  would  also  strengthen  deterrence  of  attack  on 
Saudi  Arabia),  but  offensive  operations  against  Iraq  did  not  begin  for 
five  months. 


^This  is  unfortunate  terminology,  because  strategic  warning  almost  always  exists 
before  attacks  begin.  Unfortunately,  the  warnings  are  often  ambiguous,  and  the  na¬ 
tions  may  not  have  a  clear  sense  of  their  stakes  and  options  until  an  actual  invasion 
clarifies  the  situation.  See  Betts  (1982),  Knorr  and  Morgan  (1983),  Davis  {1988a,b),  and 
Davis  and  Arquilla  (1991a). 
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Flexible  Deterrent  Options 

As  mentioned  above,  PDOs  are  designed  to  express  interest  and  con¬ 
cern  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  when  crisis  arises.  Deploying  a 
carrier  batde  group  to  a  crisis  scene  would  be  a  traditional  reaction 
to  crisis  that  might  now  be  called  an  FDO,  but  there  could  be  many 
other  possible  military  FDOs  involving  air  forces,  infantry,  afloat 
prepositioning  equipment,  and  so  on.  The  precise  size  and  shape  of 
such  FDOs  will  vary,  but  they  are  considered  to  be  "small.” 

The  loint  Staff  saw  that  the  FDO  concept  should  not  be  restricted  to 
military  instruments.^"  Indeed,  the  first  instruments  that  policy¬ 
makers  usually  think  of  using  in  a  crisis  are  political  or  economic. 
Initially,  the  Joint  Staff  more  or  less  ignored  Ae  nonmilitary  instru¬ 
ments  because  of  not  having  purview  over  them.  Recognizing  a  vac¬ 
uum,  however,  the  Joint  Staff  now  asks  CINCs  to  identify  as  part  of 
their  planning  the  kinds  of  nonmilitary  actions  that  could  be  useful 
as  "FDOs,”  so  that  in  times  of  crisis  suggestions  for  such  actions 
could  be  made  quickly  to  appropriate  agencies.  Figure  3.5  illustrates 
genericaUy  some  of  the  many  FDOs  that  might  be  considered.  “  We 
observe  that  although  FDOs  are  currendy  Limited  to  “small”  military 
actions,  some  of  the  FDOs  postulated  for  the  economic  realm  would 
not  be  considered  small  by  those  involved  in  international  economic 
dealings.  Over  time,  one  might  e]q>ect  that  large  military  operations 
such  as  blockades  would  come  to  be  considered  FDOs.^^ 

Decisive  Force  and  Related  Controversy 

The  deploy-decisive-force  response  option  is  carefully  named.  Gen¬ 
eral  Powell  has  emphasized  (PoweU,  1992)  the  importance  of  bring- 


^"Expanding  the  FDO  concept  to  include  the  other  instruments  was  one  of  the  first 
recommendations  of  this  study  to  the  Joint  Staff  in  1990  and  1991. 

^^The  political  FDOs  may  seem  more  like  preparing  for  war  than  FDOs,  but  if  these 
activities  are  discussed  in  the  public  media  they  could  reinforce  the  credibility  of  other 
FDOs. 

^^Institutionalizing  options  for  noiunilitary  and  limited-military  actions  was  one  of 
NATO’s  quiet  and  unappreciated  accomplishments  in  the  1980s.  These  came  about  in 
response  to  the  reception,  especiaUy  by  U.S.  plaimers,  that  tiie  transition  to  war 
mi^t  not  be  as  clean  as  standard  scenarios  assumed. 
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Figure  3.5 — Generic  Examples  of  Possible  Flexible  Deterrent  Options 


ing  to  bear  decisive  force  if  mUitary  operations  are  likely.  Doing  so 
can  greatly  reduce  casualties,  risks,  war  duration,  and  the  cost  of  war. 
Although  there  could  be  circumstances  in  which  the  decisive-force 
doctrine  might  not  be  feasible  or  appropriate,  it  is  usually  a  good 
principle  and  most  of  its  apparent  defects  are  more  semantic  than 
real.  The  principal  exception  is  that  there  are  instances  in  v^iich 
rapid  military  response  to  crisis,  with  intermediate-sized  forces  ex¬ 
posed  to  greater  dangers  than  would  be  desirable,  is  preferable  to  not 
reacting  until  such  time  as  decisive  forces  can  be  brought  to  bear. 
Basically,  there  is  a  tradeoff  calculation  to  be  made.  Rapid  response 
often  has  a  higher  likelihood  of  heading  off  crisis  altogether,  but  if 
deterrence  faUs,  those  forces  might  suffer  serious  losses  unless  they 
are  mobile  enough  to  avoid  them,  given  available  appropriate  air 
cover.  As  discussed  in  Davis  and  Arquilla  (1991b),  deploying  forces 
into  Kuwait  might  have  been  necessary  to  deter  Saddam  Hussein  in 
1990;  smallish  FDOs  deployed  into  Saudi  Arabia  might  very  well  not 
have  been  adequate. 

In  our  own  thinking  about  the  deployment  of  small  forces  for  deter¬ 
rent  purposes,  we  have  found  it  useful  to  consider  the  following 
criteria: 
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Criteria  for  Deploying  Forces  for  Deterrence  in  Risky  Situations 

•  The  deployment  should  assure  the  perception  of  a  U.S.  commit¬ 
ment  to  fight  if  necessary.  It  should  do  nothing  to  undercut  the 
credibility  of  that  commitment.  The  appearance  of  timidity 
should  be  avoided  as  a  high  priority.i^ 

•  If  forces  will  be  in  harm’s  way,  they  should  be  made  as  survivable 
as  possible  (e.g.,  by  assuring  strong  air  cover  to  ground  forces 
and  ground-force  protection  to  air  fields,  granting  permissive 
rules  of  engagement,  and  using  mobile  forces  such  as  airmobile 
infantry  or  armored  cavalry).  In  addition,  we  should  visibly  pre¬ 
pare  and  announce  capability  and  intention  to  respond  immedi¬ 
ately  against  both  armies  and  the  aggressor's  homeland  (e.g., 
with  long-range  bombers  and  cruise  missiles)  in  the  event  of  at¬ 
tacks  on  our  forces. 

•  If  there  is  a  small  but  significant  chance  that  deterrence  will  fail, 
even  the  initial  deployment  should  be  substantial  enough  to  as¬ 
sure  early  reinforcement  and  support  for  the  forces  at  risk,  even 
if  allies  argue  for  smaller  deployments. 

•  If  there  is  a  non-small  chance  that  deterrence  will  fail,  the  de¬ 
ployment  should  be  of  decisive  proportions  fi'om  the  outset,  i.e., 
one  designed  to  fight  and  win,  even  if  allies  argue  for  smaller 
deployments. 

•  Where  this  does  not  contradict  the  first  principle,  we  should 
consider  relying  significantly  for  deterrence  on  deplo)mient  of  air 
forces  with  substantial  strike  capability  rather  than  installing 


^^Diis  admonition  applies  to  all  aspects  of  crisis  action  and  stems  from  history’s  sad 
experiences  of  foiled  deterrence.  Ironic  here  is  the  letter  from  Neville  Chamberlain  to 
Hitler  on  August  23, 1939.  It  began:  ‘It  has  been  alleged  that  if  H.M.  Govenunent  had 
made  their  position  more  clear  in  1914,  the  great  catastrophe  would  have  been 
avoided.”  Having  established  British  concerns  about  making  its  will  and  intentions 
clear,  the  letter  emphasized  Britain's  determination  and  resolve  to  honor  tire  guaran¬ 
tee  to  Poland.  However,  Chamberlain  then  undercut  everything  by  expressing  opti¬ 
mism  about  finding  a  peaceful  solution  tiirough  negotiations.  See  Jablonsid  (1991, 
p.  15)  for  a  suimnaty  of  this  affair.  The  larger  point  here  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  easy 
for  would-be  deterrers  to  tmdercut  their  objectives  with  even  slightiy  mixed  sisals, 
lively  because  the  aggressive  adversary  will  tend  to  see  and  hear  only  what  reinforces 
his  priors  (e.g.,  his  belief  that  the  would-be  deterrer  lacks  the  will  to  fight  over  the  par¬ 
ticular  issues  at  stake).  Military  ‘signals”  without  teetii  are  dangerous  for  precisely  this 
reason.  So  it  was  in  July  1990  (Davis  and  Arquilla,  1991b). 
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“tripwire  ground  forces.”  The  credibility  of  U.S.  air  strikes  is  now 
much  higher  than  before  the  Gulf  War  and  continuing  Iraqi 
crisis. 

The  first  item  is  important  because  there  is  a  distinct  danger  in  crisis 
that  deployments  will  be  counterproductive:  if  they  are  small  or 
timid  (e.g..  such  as  to  keep  forces  out  of  harm’s  way),  they  may 
undercut  our  credibility  rather  than  enhance  it.  Merely  deploying 
unarmed  combat  aircraft,  performing  reconnaissance  missions,  or 
conducting  naval  surface-group  exercises  (all  of  lA^ch  mi^t  be 
considered  major  signals  by  some)  can  readily  be  perceived  by  our 
opponent  and  allies  as  timid.  SimUarly,  deploying  a  brigade  of  in¬ 
fantry  into  Saudi  Arabia  late  in  July  1990  might  have  merely  rein¬ 
forced  Saddam’s  belief  that  the  U.S.  would  not  fi^t  over  Kuwait.  In 
our  view,  then,  small-scale  FDOs  are  useful  to  show  that  the  U.S.  is 
watching  and  interested,  but  they  may  be  dangerous  in  the  most 
serious  crises  (Davis  and  Arquilla,  1991a). 

Given  that  credibility-enhancing  deployments  sometimes  require 
putting  forces  at  risk,  points  two  through  five  are  very  important 
The  history  of  “tripwire”  forces  is  not  a  happy  one  in  general,  despite 
their  apparent  success  in  Central  Europe,  Korea,  and  elsewhere. 
While  we  lack  empirical  research  on  this,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  case 
that  allies  may  grumble  about  what  they  see  as  “larger-than-neces- 
sary  forces,”  but  they  seldom  switch  sides  or  withhold  critical  sup¬ 
port.  Similarly,  while  there  can  be  substantial  congressional  and 
public  criticism  of  major  deployments  in  crisis  (i.e.,  criticism  much 
greater  than  would  attend  deploying  small  forces  and  putting  them 
at  risk),  it  is  our  impression  ftat  the  President  has  the  upper  hand 
here  and  can  usually  win  in  the  court  of  public  opinion:  the  concept 
of  avoiding  halfway  measures,  minimizing  risks  to  Americans,  and 
bringing  to  bear  overwhelming  force  is  probably  more  familiar  and 
intuitive  to  the  average  citizen  than  the  average  negotiator.  General 
Powell's  success  in  enforcing  his  principles  goes  beyond  his  having  a 
sympathetic  ear  on  these  matters  with  presidents.  At  the  same  time, 
we  believe  there  should  be  more  eiqplicit  planning  for  military  op¬ 
tions  short  of  deploying  decisive  force  (points  two,  three,  and  five). 

Returning  now  to  the  DoD’s  current  strategic  principles  rather  than 
our  own  views.  Figure  3.6  depicts  schematically  two  ways  force  de¬ 
ployments  could  unfold  under  a  deploy-decisive-force  response.  We 
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see  diat  the  initial  response  consists  of  FDOs,  but  at  some  point  the 
President  directs  the  deploy-decisive-force  response,  after  vtdiidi  the 
buildup  of  capability  is  much  more  rapid.  Deterrence  may  succeed 
at  some  point,  at  wMch  time  the  deployment  could  be  stopped  and 
even  reversed,  although  perhaps  over  a  period  of  months.  But  if  the 
crisis  did  not  resolve  itself  peacefully,  the  buildup  would  continue.  If 
war  began  before  the  deployment  of  the  “initial  response  force"  was 
complete,  defense  would  he  more  risky;  U.S.  casualties  mi^t  be 
higfter,  or  it  might  be  necessary  to  trade  space  for  time.  Eventually, 
the  full  decisive  force  would  be  deployed,  at  which  time  counter¬ 
offensive  operations  could  begin  with  good  e]q>ectations  of  success. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  udiat  constitutes  “decisive  force”  is  highly  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  circumstances:  the  theater,  the  threat,  objectives, 
and  the  detailed  nature  of  the  scenario.  It  is  possible  that  air  forces 
and  regional  allies  could  be  decisive  in  some  instances,  in  vdiich  case 
deployment  of  decisive  force  mi^t  take  only  weeks.  In  other  in¬ 
stances  the  decisive  force  might  include  a  corps  or  two  of  U.S.  Army 
forces  and  a  Marine  Amphibious  Force,  as  well  as  many  wings  of  Air 
Force  and  naval  tactical  air  forces. 
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3.6— T«n)  Possible  Time  Histcwles  for  Large-Scale  Crises 
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Risks  During  Re^Mnse  Period 

As  planners  have  become  more  sensitive  to  scenario  uncertainties 
such  as  not  knowing  whether  deterrence  will  work  or  when  D-day 
might  be,  it  has  become  useful  to  highlight  risk  periods  as  shown  in 
Figure  3.7.^<  The  topmost  curve  shows  the  buildup  of  enemy  ground 
forces  measured  in  equivalent  divisions.  The  lowest  solid  curve 
shows  the  combined  level  of  ground  forces  for  regional  allies  plus 
deploying  U.S.  forces.  The  dashed  lines  show  “requirements”  for 
relatively  confident  defense  and  relatively  confident  counter- 
offensive  operations.  These  requirement  lines  would  depend  on 
complex  judgments  accounting  fon  the  likely  theater-  and  scenario- 
specific  potential  effects  of  an  air  campaign  and  for  the  direct  effects 
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Figure  3.7— Risk  Periods  During  Deployment  of  Decisive  Force 


^^This  display  was  motivated  by  a  somet^at  different  one  used  by  Col  Clifford  Krieger 
of  National  Defense  University. 

^^Other  displays  are  needed  to  show  the  buildup  of  air  forces  and  naval  forces,  but  the 
main  points  of  our  discussion  do  not  require  them  here. 
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of  air  power  on  enemy  ground  forces  and  maneuver,  the  qualitative 
capabilities  of  enemy  and  hiendly  forces;  and  such  matters  as  enemy 
ballistic  missile  threats,  chemical  weapons,  air  defenses,  anti-tactictd 
ballistic  missUe  defenses,  and  so  on.  Thus,  there  is  no  simple  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  force  curve  and  the  dashed  requirements  line 
(i.e.,  nothing  like  a  3:1,  1.5:1,  or  1:1  rule  in  terms  of  divisions  or 
equipment).  Ultimately,  Figure  3.7  is  a  “picture”  to  guide  discussion. 
One  can  look  at  it,  for  example,  and  “see”  the  value  of  early  deploy¬ 
ments,  prepositioning  to  speed  deployments,  and  having  forces  d- 
ready  in  the  region. 

There  are  qualitative  differences  between  the  kinds  of  risks  involved 
in  the  early  and  later  periods,  before  the  initial-response  force  has 
reached  theater,  and  before  the  decisive-force  deployment  is  com¬ 
plete.  The  riskiness  of  the  first  period  is  real  and  substantial.  Had 
Saddam  Hussein  continued  to  attack  into  Saudi  Arabia  rather  than 
stopping  at  the  border,  entering  U.S.  forces  would  have  had  an 
extremely  difficult  time,  to  say  the  least.  The  second  risk  period  is 
different  in  kind.  One  could  argue  that  there  is  no  hurry  in  complet¬ 
ing  deployment  of  the  decisive  force,  because  the  counteroffensive 
phase  could  be  delayed  until  a  time  of  our  choosing.  That  would  in¬ 
deed  be  true  in  some  scenarios,  but  there  are  risks  in  slow  buildups. 
These  include: 

•  Potential  coalitional  difficulties  (e.g.,  how  long  would  the  Syri¬ 
ans,  Egyptians,  British,  French,  and  Saudis  have  cooperated  in 
the  crisis  with  Saddam?) 

•  Providing  more  time  for  the  adversary  to  cause  coalitional  prob¬ 
lems  (including  through  use  of  chemical  or  biological  weapons), 
build  defenses,  perfect  special  weapons  or  tactics,  etc. 

•  Reduced  flexibility  with  respect  to  choosing  the  time  of  a  coun¬ 
teroffensive  to  correspond  to  good  weather. 

•  Increased  opportunities  for  the  adversary  to  sack  or  destroy  any 
captured  territory  and  torture  allied  citizens. 

•  Permitting  continual  “simple  attrition”  firom  sporadic  or  limited 
attacks  to  grind  up  a  significant  percentage  of  our  forces. 

To  be  sure,  we  cannot  afford  to  buy  forces  and  strategic  mobility 
adequate  to  move  decisive  force  anywhere  in  the  world  instanta- 
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neously,  but  there  are  good  reasons  to  be  able  to  do  so  quickly  rather 
than  at  leisure.*® 

The  principal  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the  £)oD  now  reasons  in 
these  terms,  confronting  the  problems  of  uncertainty  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  previously. 

Flexibility  Within  Operations  Plans 

Until  recently,  operations  plans  were  notoriously  monolithic  and 
fine-tuned.  One  meddled  with  their  details  only  at  great  risk.  In¬ 
creasingly,  however,  the  Joint  Staff  and  CINCs  have  been  moving  to¬ 
ward  operations  plans  with  built-in  flexibilities.  This  comes  from 
anticipating  some  of  the  “What  ifs?”  and  developing  appropriate 
hedges.  The  basic  approach  is  largely  one  of  trying  to  build  as  much 
preplanned  flexibility  as  possible  into  the  operations  plans  for  a  ma¬ 
jor  contingency.*'’  Figure  3.8  summarizes  some  of  the  types  of 
variations  the  authors  might  expect  the  CINC  planners  to  consider. 
Some  may  be  thought  of  as  providing  for  scheduled  branches  (e.g.,  at 
the  time  we  deploy  into  the  theater,  what  defense  line  should  we  set 
up?).  Others  are  unscheduled  adaptations  of  a  sort  that  could  occur 
at  almost  any  time  (e.g.,  the  decision  to  fall  back  to  another  line  or  to 
change  the  day’s  air  tasking  orders).*® 

Emphasizing  Flexibility  When  Building  Programs 

Although  there  are  some  notable  exceptions,  the  program-building 
part  of  defense  planning  is  not  yet  as  sophisticated  about  dealing 


*®This  was  a  central  issue  in  the  recent  congressionaily  mandated  study  of  possible 
mixes  between  active  and  reserve  forces  (RAND,  1992),  because  it  impii^  that  it  was 
both  important  and  feasible  to  shorten  trainup  periods. 

*^A  useful  metaphor  stressed  to  us  by  the  I-5’s  COL  Harry  Rothmarm  is  one  of  football. 
Just  as  football  teams  develop  an  extensive  playbook,  which  contains  many  plays  with 
built-in  variants  that  can  be  triggered  before  the  ball  is  snapped  by  “audibles,”  or 
thereafter  as  part  of  quarterback  or  running  back  option  plays,  so  also  should  modem 
operations  plans  have  the  flexibility  of  built-in  branches. 

*®The  distinction  between  scheduled  and  unscheduled  adaptations  is  crucial  in 
theories  of  planning  unde;'  uncertainty.  For  related  discussion,  including  how  such 
matters  can  be  dealt  with  in  computerized  wargames  with  decision  models  represent¬ 
ing  commanders  with  adaptive  strategies,  see  Davis  (1989b,  1990). 
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Discrete  fleidbllitles 

•  Altemative  objecttves  and  concepts 
of  operations 

•  Atternate  defense  lines 

•  CtKNce  of  initial  defense  tine 

•  Initial  air  testdng  order 

•  An  opposed  amptiibious  operation 

•  An  opposed  air-assauit  operation 

•  Assignment  of  sector 
responsibilities  among  coalition 
forces 

•  Sending  or  not  sending  units  with 
commitments  to  other  theaters  also 

•  Various  levels  of  mobilization 


Continuous  ftextoMities 

*  When  to  fall  back  to  another  Hne 

•  DaRy  air  tasking  orders 

•  Whether  to  execute  tactical  options 
(e.g.,  assaults) 

•  Where  to  employ  arsaKtefense 
infantry 

•  Ad  hoc  arrangements  for  sealift 

*  Ad  hoc  arrangements  for  en-route 
refueling  in  friendly  nations 

*  Moderate  reordering  of  TPFDL 

*  Diverting  deploying  units  to  another 
theater  if  a  new  crisis  arises  at  the 
same  time 
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with  uncertainty.19  By  introducing  multiple  scenarios  it  recognizes 
that  there  are  different  regions  that  could  have  their  own  wars  (rather 
than  being  part  of  a  global  war)  and  that  there  could  be  “major”  or 
“lesser”  conflicts  in  each,  but  it  has  only  begun  to  deal  with  the  un¬ 
certainties  about  each  such  war.^o  In  reality,  for  each  broad  type  of 
major  regional  conflict  (e.g.,  a  reinvasion  of  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia 
by  Iraq  and/or  Iran)  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  scenarios.  The 
notion  that  developing  forces  and  plans  for  one  of  them  necessarily 
prepares  us  to  fight  for  odiers  is  wrong.  Nonetheless,  most  studies 


^^DoD’s  strategic-mobility  studies  have  typically  included  substantial  sensitivity 
analysis  regarding  access  to  bases  and  canals,  simultaneity  of  crises,  and  some  other 
key  variables.  The  most  recent  of  these  was  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Joint  Staff.  See  Blair  (1992)  and  Rathbun  (1992). 

^’’One  example  of  such  an  effort,  which  predates  the  new  initiatives,  was  NATO’s 
development  of  premobilization  preparation  measures  that  could  be  triggered  under 
circumstances  of  ambiguous  warning.  This  was  based  on  U.S.  proposals  and  many 
years  of  effort. 
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done  to  support  the  Planning.  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System 
(PPBS)  tend  to  follow  DPG  scenarios  closely  in  measuring  the  relative 
goodness  of  program  options. 

Is  the  problem  one  of  picking  the  “ri^t"  DPG  scenarios?  Is  there 
perhaps  a  useful  worse-than-expected  case  on  which  to  focus?  The 
answer  is  no.  because  the  nature  of  military  operations,  and  the 
capabilities  required  for  them,  varies  drastica^y  depending  on  sce¬ 
nario  details  for  a  given  region.  For  example,  reinforcing  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  war  is  fundamentally  different  from  coming  from  behind 
and  starting  with  forced  entry. 

The  response  to  this  observation  is  usually  of  the  form.  “Well,  if  the 
situation  were  all  that  bad  (e.g..  having  to  fight  our  way  in),  we  just 
wouldn’t  go  to  war!”  That  form  of  response  is  especi^y  common 
when  discussing  portions  of  scenario  space  that  involve  unpleasant 
and  prolonged,  “dirty”  wars,  vdiich  all  of  us  hope  the  U.S.  avoids. 
The  no-more-^fietnams  attitude  is  strong  in  all  of  us.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  the  job  of  the  DoD  to  prepare  for  the  full  range  of  conflicts 
in  which  the  U.S.  may  find  itself,  and  history  is  sobering  about  the 
degree  to  which  we  can  predict  what  wars  will  arise.  Another  feature 
of  the  scenario-space  approach,  then,  is  to  force  planners  to  think 
about  classes  of  scenario  that  they  would  rather  ignore.  We  may  not 
want  to  get  into  such  conflicts  and  we  may  be  pessimistic  about 
prospects  should  we  do  so  anyway,  but  the  requirement  to  prepare 
for  everything  plausible,  rather  than  everything  currently  thought  to 
be  likely  or  acceptable,  is  real  and  important.  Using  Figure  3.2  again, 
then,  we  argue  that  the  U.S.  should  develop  capabilities  to  deal  as 
well  as  is  reasonable  with  “bad”  cases,  such  as  drose  involving  sub¬ 
stantial  enemy  force  levels  and  tardy  U.S.  response. 

UMITA'nONS  OF  THE  CURRENT  APPROACH 
Operations  Planning 

Despite  the  impressive  innovations,  we  believe  there  remain  a  mun- 
ber  of  limitations  to  the  current  approach.  It  is  difficult  to  judge 
these  matters  without  access  to  cU^ified  plans  and  studies,  but  we 
think  it  likely  that  operations  planning  still  suffers  from: 
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•  Too  little  emphasis  on  speed  of  planning  and  response  for  major 
contingencies,^^  including,  importandy,  speed  in  the  political- 
military  discussions  among  critical  policymakers. 

•  Too  much  reliance  on  preplanned  options  or,  more  to  the  point, 
too  little  emphasis  on  abUity  to  develop  and  execute  new  options 

quickly.22 

•  A  limited  number  of  response  options  (albeit  with  a  good  deal 
more  flexibUity  than  before). 

•  Only  modest  efforts  to  deal  adequately  with  some  of  the  most 
difBcult  but  plausible  crisis  scenarios  (e.g.,  scenarios  in  vidiich  we 
have  minimd  reaction  time  and  our  regional  allies  are  ineffective 
militarily).  See  Table  3.3  for  other  examples  adapted  from  Win- 
nefeld  (1992,  p.  36). 


Tabte3.3 

Illustrative  “Difficult”  Cases 


Visible 

Scenarios 

Less-Visible 

Scenarios 

Least-Visible 

Scenarios 

Near  term:  0-2  years 

North  Korean 

Indo-Paldstani 

War  between 

The  domain  of  contingency 

invasion  of 

conflict 

states  of  former 

planning 

South  Korea^ 

Soviet  Union 

Midterm:  3-10  years 

Iran/Iraq 

Overthrow 

Civil  war  in 

The  domain  of  resource 

aggression 

of  Saudi 

major  Latin 

plaiming 

in  Gulf 

monarchy 

American  state 

Longterm:  10+ years 

Russia 

Chinese 

Japan  or 

The  domain  of  acquisition 

reemeiges  as 

aggression  in 

Germany  as 

planning 

^^essor 

Southeast  Asia 

military  rival 

^Equally  likely,  in  our  view,  are  scenarios  that  begin  with  disintegration  of  North 
Korea’s  communist  government,  civil  war  widtin  die  North,  and  the  spreading  of 
that  conflict. 


^^In  this  regard,  the  experience  of  Desert  Shield  should  have  been  sobering. 

^^To  be  sure,  rapid-planning  ability  would  depend  heavily  on  having  built  plans 
previously  and  would  quite  possibly  buOd  from  previous  “baseline"  plans  (especially 
for  mobilization  and  deployment),  but  the  changes  mlgfit  be  substantial  rather  than 
marginal.  Furthermore,  one  would  need  many  baseline  plans,  not  one  or  two,  if  the 
intention  was  that  the  actual  plan  should  closefy  resemble  one  of  the  baselines. 
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•  Inadequate  development  of  quick-reaction  responses  going  be¬ 
yond  shows  of  force,  but  falling  short  of  deploying  a  go-to-war 
force  (i.e.,  options  between  FDOs  and  deploy  decisive  force). 

•  Too  little  emphasis  on  testing  rapid-reaction  capabilities  for  non¬ 
standard  scenarios. 

Strategic  and  Programmatic  Planning 

In  the  world  of  programming  and  strategy  development,  we  see  ad¬ 
ditional  problems.  These  include: 

•  Continued  dependence  on  “requirements  analysis”  in  a  period  of 
history  in  which  that  approach  is  simply  not  adequate.  The  pos¬ 
tulated  illustrative  scenarios  may  be  reasonable  point  cases,  but 
they  are  not  a  good  basis  for  decisions.  Resource  allocation  de¬ 
cisions  should  not  be  based  on  accepting  these  scenarios  as  es¬ 
tablishing  sound  "requirements,”  because  they  are  simply  too 
arbitrary.  Instead,  the  U.S.  should  be  more  interested  in  measur¬ 
ing  the  leverage  of  additional  expenditures  in  pushing  back  the 
envelope  of  capability  in  scenario  space,  a  kind  of  marginal 
analysis. 

•  Strong  pressures  throughout  the  DoD  for  analysis  organizations 
to  focus  on  the  illustrative  planning  scenarios,  not  merely  as 
common  yardsticks  and  baselines,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
far-reaching  analysis.^^ 

•  Analytic  methods  based  on  standard  scenarios  that  place  too 
little  value  on  active-force  support  units  providing  specialized 
capabilities  that  can  be  critical  in  fast-breaking  crises  (see,  e.g., 
Winnefeld  and  Shlapak,  1990)  and  peaceful  uses  of  the  military. 

We  shall  touch  upon  some  of  these  later  in  the  study. 


^A  recent  RAND  study  is  a  case  in  point  here.  The  Congress  required  the  DoD  to  have 
an  FFRDC  conduct  an  analysis  of  alternative  active-reserve  mixes,  primarily  for  the 
Army.  The  DoD’s  preference  was  that  the  analysis  accept  the  illustrative  plarming 
scenarios  as  fixed,  and  avoid  going  beyond  them.  Ultimately,  the  study  examined  a 
number  of  alternative  scenarios  and  concluded  that  likely  war  outcomes  and  the 
significance  of  reserve  policies  were  highly  sensitive  to  scenario  assumptions  (RAND, 
1992). 
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A  PROPOSED  APPROACH  TO  MULTISCENARIO  ANALYSIS 
AND  ADAPTIVE  PLANNING 

Objectives 

Let  us  now  sketch  elements  of  a  new  approach.  Figure  3.9  suggests 
what  we  have  in  mind  and  how  it  can  be  considered  to  represent  a 
further  evolution  of  capability  planning.  In  the  1980s,  planning 
revolved  around  a  single  ^obal  scenario;  in  the  early  1990$  it  has 
been  enriched  to  consider  illustrative  planning  scenarios  for  each  of 
many  regions;  now,  however,  we  propose  to  confront  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  involved  in  considering  conffict  in  any  one  of  those  regions — 
replacing  the  single  illustrative  planning  scenario  by  a  scenario- 
space  approach.  This  is  consistent  with  our  larger  objectives,  which 
include  (a)  increasing  flexibility  and  speed  of  operations  planning  in 
actual  large-scale  crises,  and  (b)  changing  strategic  and  program¬ 
matic  analysis  to  encourage  more  emphasis  on  cross-scenario  flexi¬ 
bility  and  robustness  of  capability. 


19803 _ Early  1990s 

Region  A 
Single  scenario  A 
(with  operational 
branches) 

Region  B 

Single  global  Single  scenario  B 

scenario  (with  operational 

branches) 

components) 

Region  C 
Single  scenario  C 
(with  operational 
branches) 


Recommended 
Region  A 

Several  cfessesof  — 
scenario:  Class  A1, 
Class  A2, ... 

Region  B 
Several  classes  of 
scenario:  Class  B1, 
Class  B2, ... 

RegionC 

Several  classes  of - 
scenario:  Class  Cl, 
Class  C2,... 


For  each  scenario 
class,  one  or  more 
generic  campaigns 
(theater-level 
concepts  of 
operattons)  with 
many  preplanned 
disctaile  variants 
and  flexibHity  for 
making  new  at- 
the-time  changes, 
some  quite 
signified 


(Plus  lesser  regional 
contingencies) 


(Pius  lesser  regional 
corriingencias) 


FigaK3.9— Pnqrased  Evohitfon  of  Approach  for  Operations  Planning 
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Decomposition  of  Problem 

We  said  eariier  that  there  are  two  tasks  in  dealing  with  complexity: 
understanding  the  problem  space,  and  planning.  Let  us  deal  first 
with  die  challenge  of  understanding  potential  contingency  require¬ 
ments  in  scenario  space.  We  shall  ne^  to  define  some  terminology. 
Let  “broad  regionail  scenario”  mean  something  like  “invasion  of 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  by  Iraq”  or  “invasion  of  South  Korea  by 
North  Korea.”  Current  DoD  plan^g  has  multiple  scenarios  only  in 
die  sense  that  it  considers  a  number  of  broad  regional  scenarios  (e.g., 
one  for  Southwest  Asia,  one  for  Korea,  and  so  on).  For  each  such 
broad  scenario  it  specifies  precisely  one  “illustrative  planning  sce¬ 
nario”  as  discussed  earlier  (i.e.,  it  specifies  warning  time,  mobiliza¬ 
tion  time,  and  so  on) — even  though  diere  is  an  infinite  number  of 
detailed  scenarios  consistent  with  the  broad  regional  scenario.  By 
contrast,  our  approach  is  as  follows  (Figure  3.9): 

•  For  each  broad  regional  scenario,  break  the  scenario  space  down 
into  a  relatively  small  number  (perhaps  a  half-dozen  or  fewer)  of 
scenario  classes.  Scenarios  within  a  given  class  differ  from  each 
other  in  degree  and  detail,  vdifle  scenarios  in  different  classes 
envision  different  types  of  war  widi  different  chaUenges  for  U.S. 
and  allied  capabilities.  In  particular,  they  involve  different 
generic  concepts  of  operations  (e.g.,  a  concept  of  operations  such 
as  rapid  deployment  into  friendly  territory,  followed  by  posi¬ 
tional  defense,  followed  months  later  by  a  maneuver-warfare 
counteroffensive;  a  second  generic  concept  mij^t  involve  forced 
entry  to  control  bases,  large-scale  deployment  into  semihostile 
territory  involving  urban  areas,  joining  up  with  regional  allied 
forces,  defending  ill-defined  lines  in  mobile  warfare,  and  going 
into  counteroffensive  operations). 

•  For  each  scenario  class,  develop  one  or  several  analytical  base¬ 
line  s(xnarios  in  moderate  de^.  A  given  analytical  baseline 
scenario  mi^t  look  very  much  like  a  well-defined  version  of  one 
of  the  current  illustrative  planning  scenarios.  However,  there 
would  be  more  of  them  (e.g.,  2-4  for  each  scenario  class  for  each 
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broad  regional  scenario)  and  many  of  them  would  definitely  not 
be  "best  estimate”  scenarios.^^ 

•  For  each  analytical  baseline,  conduct  a  large  number  of  "What 
ifs?”  and  sensitivities,  exploring—in  greater  or  lesser  detail — the 
most  relevant  dimensions  of  scenario  space  indicated  in  Table 
3.1.  Which  dimensions  are  most  relevant  will  vary  from  one 
broad  regional  scenario  to  another,  from  one  scenario  class  to 
another,  and  from  one  analytical  baseline  to  another.  That  is, 
one  does  not  have  to  do  all  the  conceivable  sensitivities  around 
aU  the  different  baselines.  It  does,  however,  require  developing  a 
plan  of  analysis  to  identify  die  likely  key  factors,  and  then  iterat¬ 
ing  with  the  benefit  of  insights  gained  ^m  wargames  and  simu¬ 
lations. 

By  understanding  the  breakdown  into  scenario  classes  and  analytical 

baseline  cases,  and  by  exploring  the  scenario  regions  around  each: 

•  Operations  planners  should  be  able  to  develop  several  alterna¬ 
tive  generic  campaign  plans,  each  of  which  has  branches  and 
built-in  adaptations,  and  to  identify  the  kinds  of  special  capa¬ 
bilities  or  tactics  that  would  be  most  important  as  hedges. 

•  Program  planners  should  be  able  to  assess  the  relative  value  of 
alternative  candidates  for  the  defense  program,  including  candi¬ 
dates  that  are  valuable  "only”  as  hedges  against  circumstances 
quite  different  from  standard  DPG  scenarios. 

•  Strategic  planners  should  be  able  to  better  appreciate  the  poten¬ 
tial  implications  of  their  decisions,  in  peacetime,  crisis,  and  war. 
They  should  also  be  better  able  to  assess  the  significance  of  pro¬ 
posed  foreign-policy  initiatives  involving  bases,  multination  ex¬ 
ercises,  prepositioning,  and  military  assistance. 


basic  concept  here  is  mathematical:  if  one  is  going  to  conduct  sensitivity 
analyses,  to  address  'What  if?”  questions,  then  one  must  recognize  diat  the  answers 
can  vary  dramatically  depending  on  who-e  one  chooses  the  baseline.  Amphibious  and 
verd-^-envelopment  forces,  for  example,  have  little  or  no  value  in  many  reasonable 
baseline  cases,  but  they  could  be  critical  factors  in  others;  similady,  the  difference  in 
value  between  radar-  and  electro-optical  sensors  in  surveiUance  systems  and  weapons 
mi^t  be  small  in  some  cases  (good  weadier)  and  enormous  in  others. 
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If  these  concepts  are  correct,  they  define  a  mechanism  for  dealing 
with  the  curse  of  dimensionality  ftat  has  always  frustrated  planners 
who  have  attempted  to  consider  multiple  scenarios.  Are  Aey  cor¬ 
rect?  Is  it  indeed  feasible  to  find  die  scenario  classes,  baseline  cases, 
and  key  sensitivities?  The  reality  here  is  that  the  concepts  represent 
hypotheses,  not  certainties.  They  are  informed  by  our  experience, 
but  they  are  not  rigorously  provable.  Further,  working  through  the 
process  indicated  (i.e.,  identifying  the  "right”  scenario  classes,  base¬ 
lines,  and  sensitivities)  is  unquestionably  a  matter  of  intelligence, 
skill,  and  "art.” 

Nonetheless,  there  is  a  basis  for  our  optimism  about  the  approach. 
In  particular 

•  We  have  had  good  experience  with  past  examples  of  multi¬ 
scenario  analysis,  despite  the  curse  of  dimensionality.^ 

•  We  know  from  experience  with  "open”  and  “unconstrained” 
political-military  and  military  wargaming  that  one  can  learn  a 
great  deal  about  the  game  board  and  the  key  factors— more  than 
one  might  expect,  considering  the  dimensionality  of  scenario 
space.2® 

•  We  know  from  other  eiqierience  in  strategic  planning  (in  the 
more  general  sense  of  die  word  that  includes  corporate  and 
political  activities)  that  the  high  payoff  for  before-the-fact 
planning  is  very  often  preparing  oneself  for  rapid  actions  during 


^Appendix  B  describes  an  effort  applying  similar  methods  in  a  major  Central  Region 
bailee  study  in  the  mid-1980s.  It  involved  on  the  order  of  1000  computerized 
wargames  (tftera  lengthy  period  of  thinking  and  interactive  wargaming  for  purposes  of 
“raqiloration”  to  identify  Ae  key  variables  and  baseline  cases.  The  results  of  the  study 
were  unusual  and  significant.  They  affected  subsequent  influential  analysis  in  support 
of  conventional-forces-in-Eutope  (CFE)  arms  control.  Recent  RAND  work  for  the 
Army  is  exploiting  multiscenario  analysis  methods  to  examine  alternatives  for  Army 
force  structure  in  the  years  ahead.  There  again,  despite  massive  uncertainty,  it  has 
proven  possible  to  do  convergent  reasoning  (unpublished  work  by  colleagues  James 
Quinlivan  and  I^ed  Frostic). 

^^There  are  various  testimonies  in  support  of  these  assertions.  As  indicated  in  the 
museum  of  the  Naval  War  College,  Arhniral  Nimitz  stated  that  with  the  exception  of 
kamikaze  tactics,  all  the  events  (Le.,  possible  strategies,  tactics  and  “moves”)  of  the 
Pacific  campaign  in  Worid  War  11  were  anticipated  in  wargames.  The  details  of  what 
transpired  were,  of  course,  not  predictable,  but  the  elements  of  the  actual  scenario 
were.  Many  of  those  who  did  preoffensive  gaming  of  Desert  Storm  feel  similatly. 
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crisis,  including  actions  for  which  diere  could  not  reasonably 
have  been  detailed  development  of  courses  of  action. 

•  We  know  firom  experience  in  studies  that  concern  about  uncer¬ 
tainties  (i.e.,  with  Ae  true  complexity  of  scenario  space)  need  not 
paralyze  us.  As  we  shall  discuss  later,  there  are  techniques,  such 
as  fault-tree  mediods,  that  can  balance  complexity  and  practi¬ 
cality  in  developing  strategies  for  actions. 

•  New  analytic  techniques  are  now  emerging  to  improve  our  ability 
to  “explore”  the  problem  space  systematically.^^ 

Even  if  our  optimism  proves  excessive,  we  believe  the  reader  wiU 
agree  that  even  moderate  steps  in  the  direction  we  propose  would 
greatly  affect  the  nature  of  planning.  For  planners  of  aU  types  to 
recognize  that  a  future  war  in  Soudiwest  Asia  could  take  several 
distinctly  different  forms  with  correspondingly  different  demands  on 
U.S.  capabilities  would  surely  be  an  improvement  over  planners 
merely  postulating  a  replay  of  1990. 

Elaboration  on  Scenario  Classes  and  Generic  Campaigns 

A  key  element  in  our  approach  is  the  concept  of  scenario  classes  and 
the  linked  concept  of  generic  campaigns  (i.e.,  generic  dieater-level 
concepts  of  operations).  WhUe  we  are  skeptical  about  any  reason¬ 
able  number  of  detailed  scenarios  “covering  die  space,”  it  is  plausi¬ 
ble  that  a  relatively  few  campaign  concepts  would  prove  applicable 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  most  relevant  scenario  space — one  generic 
campaign  for  each  member  of  a  large  scenario  class.  To  be  sure,  the 
degree  of  success  achieved,  the  costs  of  success,  and  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  success  would  all  vary  significantly  with  scenario  details. 


addition  to  discussion  in  Davis  (1988a),  see  the  bi|^  ambitious  discussion  in 
Bankes  (1992b),  which  led  to  an  ongoing  CIA-sponsored  eq>loratoty-analysis  project 
diat  is  stowing  great  potential.  In  a  prototype  analysis  using  the  NEXT  machine  and  a 
network  of  Sun  worl^tions,  Bankes  and  colleagues  are  able  to  explore  and  display 
the  characteristics  of  a  substantial  scenario  spa(%.  Many  millions  of  model  runs  may 
be  made  routindy  in  sudi  wrak,  and  visualization  methods  make  it  possible  to  exam¬ 
ine  results  and  infer  conclusions  about  sensitivities  and  dependencies.  Although  still 
in  its  infency,  such  work,  coupled  with  the  capacity  for  uncertainty  analysis  of  some- 
diing  like  the  RAND  Strategy  Assessment  System  (RSAS)  or  a  successor  h^  revolution¬ 
ary  potential. 
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However,  from  the  viewpoint  of  military  planning,  roughly  the  same 
campaign  plan  would  apply  in  many  instances  (Figure  3.10). 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  campaign  plans  in  detail,  but  Figures 
3.11  and  3.12  illustrate  at  an  aggregate  and  nonquantitative  level 
what  we  have  in  mind.^®  Figure  3.11  represents,  very  roughly,  the 
type  of  nominal  campaign  plan  used  currently  in  a  number  of  studies 
being  conducted  at  RAND  and  in  the  government  when  looking  at 
major  regional  contingencies  of  the  sort  that  mig^t  arise  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  (see,  e.g.,  Bowie,  Frostic,  et  al.  (1993)  and  RAND  (1992)). 
This  plan  emphasizes  rapid  deployment  of  air  power  to  blunt  an 
armored  invasion  and  support  defending  allies,  with  some  li^t  in¬ 
fantry  deploying  early  as  well  to  protect  the  well-stocked  entry  bases 
assumed  to  exist.  Over  time,  more  ground  forces  arrive  (Marines 
exploiting  maritime  prepositioning  squadrons  (MPS),  Army  forces 
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Figure  3.10 — Relating  Scenario  Classes  and  Generic  Campaigns 


^Fleshing  out  the  concepts  described  here  requires  estimating  force  requirements  for 
each  component  of  the  campaigns.  This  is  ea^er  than  one  mi^t  expect,  because  the 
requirements  are  often  dictated  more  by  doctrine  than  by  deta&  of  scen^o. 
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Figure  3.1 1 — An  Illustrative  Generic  Campaign  (Kuwait  Revisited) 
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Figure  3. 12— A  Nonstandard  Campaign  (Coming  firom  Behind) 
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using  fast  sealift,  and  so  on).  Eventually,  the  force  is  large  enou^  to 
conduct  an  armored  counteroffensive  if  necessary.  Ultimately,  the 
campaign  plan  depends  heavily  on  the  extraordinary  lethality  of  air 
power  (and,  perhaps,  early  deployable  groimd-force  firepower  in  the 
form  of  MLRS  wiA  the  ATACMs  system).  Because  of  this,  it  also 
depends  sensitively  on  the  ability  to  obtain  bases  quickly,  to  support 
operations  requiring  specialized  jet  fuel  and  munitions,  and  to  sup¬ 
press  enemy  air  defenses. 

Figure  3.12  is  fundamentally  different  in  character  and  describes 
crudely  a  come-hom-behind  campaign  in  which  U.S.  forces  must 
conduct  early  assault  operations  to  seize  and  protect  the  entry  bases 
for  air  forces  and  infantry.  In  the  extreme,  such  an  approach  would 
be  infeasible  and  a  third  campaign  plan  would  be  necessary,  one 
envisioning  an  assault  after  months  of  preparation,  perhaps  ..taging 
from  such  remote  areas  as  the  southwestern  side  of  Saudi  Arabia  on 
the  Red  Sea  and  Israel. 

How  many  generic  campaigns  would  be  needed  to  “cover  the  space” 
adequately?  We  simply  do  not  know  at  this  stage,  but  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  approach  is  a  good  one.  The  more  serious  problem  is 
the  tendency  for  planners  (and  analysts)  to  stop  with  the  canonical 
campaign  (e.g..  Desert  Storm  revisited  and  the  campaign  plan  of 
Figure  3.11).  This  is  surely  true  in  strategic  and  programmatic  con¬ 
texts;  it  may  or  may  not  be  as  true  in  operations  plarming,  but  it  has 
been  in  the  past  and  we  suspect  it  still  is. 

Planning  and  Describing  Capabilities  and  Goals 

Having  talked  about  decomposition  of  scenario  space  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  understanding  it  through  analysis,  let  us  now  turn  to  plan¬ 
ning  functions.  While  exploring  scenario  space  is  an  exercise  in 
divergent  thinking  planning  requires  convergent  thinking  and  re- 
ductionism  leading  to  concrete  and  understandable  goals  and  related 
strategies  for  achieving  them. 

We  mentioned  earlier  that  it  is  necessary  in  planning  to  take  "slices” 
of  scenario  space  and  that  knowing  which  slices  to  take  is  the 
essence  of  good  analysis.  Which  slices  are  appropriate  depend  on 
one’s  function  (e.g.,  operations  planning  vs.  program  development; 
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or,  within  the  latter,  development  of  strategic  mobility  vs.  develop¬ 
ment  of  improved  weapon  systems  or  maneuver  forces). 

This  is  not  the  place  to  do  such  analysis,  but  we  need  examples  none¬ 
theless.  With  that  in  mind.  Figure  3.13  uses  a  discretized  depiction  of 
the  scenario-space  and  coverage-envelope  concepts  to  illustrate 
notionally  how  one  might  express  requirements,  albeit  for  only  por¬ 
tions  of  scenario  space.  All  of  Figure  3.13  deals  with  capabilities 
desired  for  1997  with  respect  to  being  able  to  defend  oil  interests  in 
the  Persian  Giilf  against  an  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  by 
Iraq.  Instead  of  concocting  a  single  DPG  scenario,  such  as  one  that 
might  describe  the  box  at  the  top  right  (more  than  a  week  of  pre-D- 
day  deployment  and  a  significant  defense  effort  by  regional  states), 
this  illustrative  “requirement"  states  that  the  military  should  prepare 
for  all  of  the  scenario  classes  shown,  although  capabilities  would 
necessarily  depend  heavily,  in  some  cases,  on  context-dependent 
details  and  “luck.”  The  li^t  boxes  are  those  in  which  the  require¬ 
ment  is  for  a  robust  capability— i.e.,  one  minimally  dependent  on 
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Figure  3. 13 — IDustrative  Requirements  for  the  Defense  Prcqpram 
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such  special  factors.  The  slashed  boxes  are  those  in  which  we  would 
be  highly  dependent  on  them.  It  mi^t  very  well  be  that  vtlien  the 
contingencies  arose,  we  would  be  unable  to  react  militarily,  at  least 
not  for  a  period  of  months.  The  dark  boxes  are  those  that  are  "too 
difBcult."  They  are  not  worthy  objectives  for  planning.  This  doesn’t 
mean  that  we  should  ignore  the  cases  they  represent.  Instead,  it 
means  that  we  would  have  to  deal  with  those  cases  when  they 
arose — perhaps  with  a  multiyear  war  requiring  us  to  establish  a 
foothold  in  the  general  region,  build  up  an  enormous  infrastructure, 
and  reconquer  lost  territory  in  a  campaign  over  large  distances  (e.g., 
staged  from  the  Red  Sea  and  southeastern  Arabian  peninsula). 

The  form  of  the  "requirements  statement"  is  quite  different  from  the 
more  traditional  one  of  providing  a  particular  buUdup  rate  over  time 
to  compensate  for  an  assumed  rate  of  threat  buildup.  This  statement 
says  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  services: 

•  Our  objective  is  to  have  the  capability  to  deal  with  all  the  contin¬ 
gencies  in  Figure  3.13,  since  protecting  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia 
is  a  vital  U.S.  interest.  However,  recognizing  that  some  scenarios 
would  make  a  successful  initial  defense  impossible  without  a 
major  in-region  presence,  and  would  instead  require  a  buildup 
over  many  months  followed  by  a  campaign  to  recover  the  penin¬ 
sula,  the  emphasis  for  planning  our  quick-reaction  forces  should 
be  to  achieve  hig^  or  marginal  confidence  levels  in  being  able  to 
defend  in  the  cases  indicated.  This  defines  the  “envelope”  of  re¬ 
quired  capability  for  this  region  and  threat 

•  It  may  be  that  we  will  need  qualitatively  different  concepts  of 
operations  and  significantly  different  force  mures  to  deal  with  the 
entire  set  of  contingencies  indicated.  The  defense  program 
should  be  developed  accordingly.  Near-term  operations  plan¬ 
ning  should  also  consider  this  range  of  cases. 

Presumably,  the  result  of  pursuing  such  objectives  would  include 
developing  generic  campaigns  analogous  to  those  in  Figures  3.11  and 
3.12. 

Another  aspect  of  defense  planning  would  include  demonstrating, 
through  figures  such  as  Figure  3.14,  the  value  in  "pushing  back  the 
envelope”  of  various  programmatic  and  foreign-policy  initiatives. 
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One  could  show  stoplights  changing  color  in  depictions  such  as  Fig¬ 
ure  3.13,  or  one  could  use  more  continuous  representations  such  as 
in  Figure  3.14,  vdiich  illustrates  notionally  how  prepositioning  of 
equipment  can  improve  our  coverage  of  scenario  space. 

Evaluating  Alternative  Strat^;ies  and  Related 
Programmatic  Issues 

One  constant  theme  in  contingency  analysis  is  the  problem  of  timely 
response  from  many  thousands  of  miles  away.  While  traditionsd 
programmatic  planning  has  postulated  scenarios  favorable  enough 
to  make  plausible  strategic  mobility  forces  adequate  to  do  the  job, 
there  are  scenarios  vdtere  no  such  solutions  are  feasible.  In  these 
instances,  changing  strategy  is  especially  appropriate.  One  such 
alternative  strategy  is  to  place  more  emphasis  on  deterring  attack 
through  the  credible  threat  of  immediate  strategic  conventional 
bombing  of  the  ag^ssor’s  homeland  and  of  large-scale  conven¬ 
tional  precision-strike  attacks  on  the  aggressor's  military  forces. 
Such  a  strategy  is  distinctly  feasible  in  the  1990s  because  the  U.S.  is 

_  „  j .  .  .  .. 

•  Baseline  scenano:  armored  mvasKxi  of  ally 


Figure  3.14— Value  of  PrqMMititming  in  Pushing  Back  the  Envdiqw 
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likely  to  achieve  ah  supremacy  quickly  in  the  most  plausible  MRCs 
and  because  modem  air  forces  have  unprecedented  effectiveness  by 
virtue  of  advances  in  acquisition,  weapon  accuracy,  and  weapon 
lethality.  RAND  has  conducted  related  analyses  for  the  Air  Force  and 
has  demonstrated  the  unique  and  powerful  potential  of  B-2s  and  fi¬ 
ls  (if  suitably  equipped)  in  such  roles  (fiuchan,  Frelinger,  and 
Herbert,  1992).  In  particular,  these  systems  could  be  used  on  D-day 
even  if  regional  bases  had  not  yet  been  obtained  and  secured.  Such 
force-employment  strategies  are  included  in  Figure  3.11  as  part  of 
the  generic  concept  of  operations.^ 

Importantly,  the  value  of  the  strategic  bombers  for  this  role  would 
not  show  up  in  an  ordinary  analysis  based  on  the  DPG’s  illustrative 
scenarios.  However,  in  some  scenarios  the  bombers  would  b  '  <Titi- 
cal.  While  this  may  seem  straightforward,  even  obvious,  we  Ou  >erve 
that  the  Air  Force,  DoD,  and  RAND  were  severely  criticized  in  1991 
and  1992  for  claiming  to  see  substantial  and  unique  value  for  the  B-2 
bomber.  To  many  skeptics,  the  shift  of  emphasis  to  conventional 
missions  was  a  mere  ploy  to  save  an  expensive  and  troubled  pro¬ 
gram.  Analytically  and  strate^cally,  however,  RAND  had  concluded 
in  1990  and  1991  Aat  the  “right  way”  to  look  at  the  B-2  was  in  fact  for 
its  unique  value  in  conventional  force  projection.  RAND  further 
concluded,  after  extensive  analysis,  that  Ae  marginal  cost  of  acquir¬ 
ing  more  rather  than  fewer  B-2s  was  far  less  than  the  public  debate 
suggested.  Our  point  here,  however,  has  to  do  less  wiA  the  B-2  per 
se  than  with  how  the  controversy  over  the  B-2  demonstrated  how 
unusual  it  is  to  measure  programs  against  something  other  than 
standard  scenarios.^ 


^^For  a  complementary  view  emphasizing  naval-force  options  in  some  detail,  see 
Perrin  (1991),  a  study  done  by  the  Center  for  Naval  Anal^es.  That  study  concludes 
that  a  carrier-based  A-X  attack  aircraft  could,  in  most  cases,  deliver  as  mudi  or  more 
weapons  pajdoad  per  dollar  as  the  B-2  over  the  coiurse  of  a  campaign.  Perrin  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  B-2  and  A-X  are  complementary,  because  long-range  bombers  have 
the  advantage  of  strategic  agility,  while  tactical  aircraft  have,  over  the  course  of  a  cam¬ 
paign,  the  advantage  of  hi^  sustained  sortie  rates  and  some  capability  for  air-to-air 
missions  (an  example  of  tactical  agility).  One  would  not  expect  it  to  be  feasible  to 
maintain  high  sortie  rates  of  strategic  aircraft  operating  from  the  United  States. 

^*hlie  last  straw  in  the  1991  debate  about  the  B-2  was  die  bomber's  failure  to  pass  a 
particular  “stealth  test”  As  of  January  1993,  tiie  Air  Force  was  reporting  that  correct¬ 
ing  the  cross-section  problem  could  be  accomplished  with  confidence  and  reasonable 
cost,  but  that  condu^n  was  too  late.  Hie  Air  Force  has  also  been  studying  potential 
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In  a  similar  vein,  we  believe  it  requires  no  particular  imagination  to 
recognize  the  possibility  of  scenarios  in  which  substantial  assault  ca¬ 
pability  might  be  needed  early  and  in  which  substantial  light  forces 
might  be  needed  for  securing  airfields,  cities,  and  LOCs.  Analysis 
along  these  lines  mi^t  (or  mi^t  not)  change  attitudes  regarding  die 
cost  effectiveness  of  die  Osprey  long-range  VSTOL  aircraft  and  other 
assault-related  capabilities. 

It  also  requires  no  great  imagination  to  envision  contingencies  last¬ 
ing  many  months  rather  than  weeks,  with  die  U.S.  finding  itself  de¬ 
fending  bases,  cities,  and  LOCs  widi  light  forces.  This  would  present 
a  substantial  problem,  because  the  U.S.  is  not  programming  cur- 
rendy  to  provide  an  adequate  base,  in  either  active  or  reserve  forces, 
for  maint^ning  such  a  deployments^ 

Identifyii^  Appropriate  Slices  in  Scenario  Space 

There  are  no  detailed  rules  for  deciding  which  of  the  scenario-space 
variables  to  focus  upon  when  developing  requirements  or  conduct¬ 
ing  tradeoff  analyses.  However,  we  will  mention  here  briefly  a 
strategic  planning  technique  that  has  proven  useful  in  a  number  of 
prior  RAND  studies  (Davis,  1988a, b)  and  in  recent  work  on  the  likely 
reaction  of  potential  adversaries  to  lessons  learned  from  the  Gulf 
War.32 

Let  us  assume  that  we  have  already  done  a  great  deal  of  problem 
exploration  with  gaming  and  simulation.  We  are  now  wise  experts 
with  respect  to  a  particular  class  of  threats  in  a  particular  region  (e.g., 
with  respect  to  a  North  Korean  invasion  of  South  Korea  or  a  new 
Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia).  How  do  we  “converge” 


weapons  upgrades  to  the  B-IB  that  would  make  it  posable  for  it  to  perform  at  least 
some  of  the  long-range  conventional  missions. 

^*The  weakness  of  the  Base  Force  widi  respect  to  light  forces  emerged  in  a  recent 
study  of  acdve-reserve-mix  issues  (RAND,  1992)  and  an  even  mote  recent  study,  not 
yet  concluded,  of  post-CoM  War  requirements  for  Army  force  structure.  We  foank 
colleagues  Fred  Frostic,  James  Quinlivan,  and  Kennedi  Watman  for  discussion  of  diese 
points. 

^Backward-planning  techniques  akin  to  the  foult-tree  techniques  discussed  in  the 
text  have  bem  used  in  a  continuing  'future  of  warfiure  projea*  sponsored  by  the 
Director  of  Net  Assessment  (Bennett,  Cecchlne,  Fox,  and  CardbMT,  19^). 
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on  a  good  problem  description  that  lends  itself  well  to  programmatic 
and  operational  activities? 

Rather  than  discuss  current  problems,  some  of  them  sensitive,  sup¬ 
pose  we  use  as  an  analogy  the  Central  Region  problem  as  it  existed  in 
the  period  1985-1989.  Standard  methods  emphasized  a  scenario 
that  would  allow  several  weeks  of  mobUization  by  both  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  NATO.  Conventional  wisdom  was  tiiat  ^s  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  threat,  because  the  Pact  would  regard  a  shorter-mobilization 
attack  to  be  too  risky.  Upon  assessing  the  problem  militarily, 
however,  without  the  mind-set  constraint  of  having  to  choose  one  or 
another  scenario,  RAND  concluded  that  NATO  had  qualitatively 
different  problems  in  dealing  with  scenarios  of  exti^nely  short  and 
long  mobilization,  problems  requiring  very  different  types  of  solu¬ 
tion.  One  depiction  of  this  situation  was  that  of  Figure  3.15 — a  "fault 
tree”  showing  ways  in  which  NATO  could  lose  a  war  with  the  Pact 
This  tree  reflected  insights  from  peiiiaps  a  thousand  simulations  (see 
Appendix  B),  but  it  was  deliberately  a  simplified  depiction  intended 
to  focus  attention  on  a  few  particularly  serious  problems.  One  such 
problem  (second  branch)  was  NATO’s  extreme  vulnerability  to  a 
short-mobilization  attack  from  a  Pact  posture  that  included  ready 
front-line  forces  and  a  small  remobilization  increase  in  the  number 
of  high-readiness  reserve  forces  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  gaming 
indicated  that  this  was  the  scenario  that  could  most  plausibly  permit 
the  Soviets  to  achieve  the  quick  breakthroughs  and  theater-level 
encirclements  they  emphasi^  in  doctrine.  Solving  this  problem 
would  require  partial  readiness  measures  to  be  adopted  in  response 
to  ambiguous  warning,  early  plans  to  maneuver  U.S.  ground  forces  to 
weak  sectors  in  Northern  Germany,  a  few  more  divisions  of  opera¬ 
tional  reserves,  or  an  operational  strategy  permitting  NATO  to  give 
some  groimd  initially  to  avoid  early  breal^roughs.  By  contrast,  the 
problems  in  long-mobilization  scenarios  were  sustainability  and  die 
hypothetical  (and  greatly  exaggerated)  early  arrival  of  Soviet  second 
and  third  strategic  echelon  forces.  Here  we  addressed  the  problem 
by  challenging  the  threat  itself  (it  was  to  us  incredible  that  "Cat  3” 
reserves  would  be  effective  in  assault  operations  after  only  a  month 
of  training),  recommending  greater  sustainability,  and  recommend¬ 
ing  arms  control  measures  that  would  constrain  readiness  of  Pact 
reserve  forces  (Davis,  1988b).  F^;ujre  3.16  shows  an  objectives-based 
"success  tree”  from  that  study.  It,  like  Figure  3.15,  served  the  pur- 
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Figure  3.15— A  Fault  Tree  for  Central  Ref^on  Defense,  Circa  1987 
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pose  of  helping  analysts  and  policymakers  converge  under  uncer¬ 
tainty  on  measures  that  would  actually  contribute  to  objectives. 
Again,  both  figures  derived  fiom  dte  extensive  multiscenario  analy¬ 
sis. 

Marginal  Analysis  and  Leverage  Assessment  Versus 
Requirements  Analysis 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  Two,  “requirements  analysis”  has  been  a 
dominant  feature  of  defense  plaiming  for  decades.  The  intelligence 
community  provides  a  threat  (capability  vs.  time),  one  uses  various 
rules  of  thumb  and  campaign  analysis  to  estimate  the  buildup  of 
capability  needed  to  counter  the  threat,  and  one  then  has  a 
“requirement.”  In  the  current  era,  however,  such  analysis  is  very 
dubious,  because  the  threat  estimates  are  arbitrary.  Furd^r,  we  are 
in  a  period  in  vdiich  we  should  be  more  critical  about  deciding  the 
level  of  insurance  we  are  willing  to  buy.  There  is  no  question  about 
our  wanting  to  defend  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  but  diere  are  limits 
to  how  overinsured  we  should  be  willing  to  be  for  that,  given  other 
national  priorities. 

We  argue,  therefore,  that  it  is  important  for  PPBS-related  analysis  to 
shift  fix)m  “requirements-analysis”  style  toward  “capabilities-analy- 
sis”  st^.  Figure  3.17  shows  an  example  of  the  latter.  Here  we  are 
aide  to  see  the  marginal  value  of  doUars  spent  (with  some  unspeci¬ 
fied  set  of  force  improvements)  and  make  our  own  judgment  about 
how  much  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  extra  increment  of  protection 
as  one  postulates  a  more  and  more  capable  threat  Going  firom  point 
A  to  point  B  has  high  marginal  value;  going  fiom  point  B  to  point  C 
has  much  less  marginal  value — unless  one  is  truly  convinced  that  the 
level-C  “threat”  should  be  taken  very  seriously  indeed.  To  use  a  con¬ 
crete  example  here,  if  dollars  were  not  so  dear,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
assume  a  substantial  late- 1990s  Iraqi  armored  force  and  to  assume 
that  that  force  would  be  competent  and  protected  by  a  gready 
improved  air  defense  system.  However,  if  dollars  are  dear,  we  mi^t 
not  be  so  willing  to  ignore  obvious  facts  such  as  the  low  quality 
(continuously  so  over  a  period  of  decades!)  of  Arab  ground  forces 
and  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  U.S.  air  power  against  armored 
attacks. 
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There  is  a  subtlety  here.  One  mi^t  look  at  Figure  3.17,  mentally 
associate  the  middle  horizontal  line  with  a  "best  estimate,”  and  then 
conclude  that  the  decision  to  go  with  the  best  estimate  was  the  same 
as  the  decision  we  argue  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  hig^ 
marginal  value  of  going  from  point  A  to  point  B.  That  would  be  a 
misimpression.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  intelligence  commu¬ 
nity’s  "best  estimate”  value  of  the  1997  threat  was  the  "highest  threat 
projection”  of  Figure  3.17.  In  a  requirements-analysis  mental  frame- 
wo^,  we  might  feel  compelled  to  buy  vdiat  it  took  to  deal  with  that 
threat.  However,  in  the  current  worid,  that  "best  estimate  threat” 
would  probably  be  hig^  uncertain.  Knowing  that  the  threat  mi^t 
prove  to  be  inflated,^  we  would  be  especially  interested  in  marginal- 
analysis  considerations.  To  put  it  bluntly,  even  if  the  best-estimate 
threat  was  the  highest  one  shown,  we  mi^t  decide  to  go  with  budget 
level  B.  life  is  a  series  of  tradeoffs;  we  now  have  many  threats  to  our 


substantial  fector  here  would  be  whether  the  ‘best  estimate  projections'  focused 
strictly  on  units  and  dieir  equipment  holdings  rather  dian  su^  considerations  as 
personnd  strength,  readiness,  competence,  and  supportability. 
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nation,  only  some  of  which  are  future  versions  of  Saddam  Hussein  or 
Kim  n  Sung,  and  adjustments  in  force  structure  can  be  made  from 
time  to  time  over  the  years.  Budget  levels  below  point  B,  however, 
would  be  more  worrisome. 

Figure  3.18  shows  a  different  type  of  capabilities-analysis  display.  It 
shows  notionally,  in  stoplight  form,  the  capability  we  would  expect 
to  have  under  defense  programs  at  three  levels,  as  a  function  of 
effective  threat  level  and  actionable  warning  time  or,  more  precisely, 
the  time  for  deployment  prior  to  D-day.  "Effective”  force  level  (in 
effective  equiv^ent  divisions,  EEDs)  takes  into  account  not  only 
equipment,  but  the  adversary's  effectiveness  in  using  it^  Thus,  the 
threat  could  increase  throu^,  e.g.,  coalition,  procurement  of  more 
divisions,  or  through  improved  training  and  doctrine.  According  to 
this  notional  chart,  risks  would  increase  significantly  as  budget  level 
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Figure  3. 18— An  Illustrative  Stoplight  Chart  Showing  Projected  Capabiiity 
as  a  Function  of  Threat,  Reaction  Time,  and  Budget  Levei 


^^Arab  annies,  for  example,  have  historically  been  rdatively  ineffective  in  armor 
batffes,  with  EED  scores  a  hictor  of  two  below  dieir  equipment  scores.  See,  e.g., 
Dupuy  (1990). 
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was  reduced.  Another  similar  chart  might  tell  a  different  story,  how- 
evN,  if  the  regional  allies  were  strengthened,  in-country  preposition¬ 
ing  were  increased,  forward  presence  were  increased,  and  so  on. 
Figure  3.18  would  be  just  one  of  many  slices  through  the  problem. 
Where  it  is  feasible  to  do  so,  we  prefer  more  continuous  representa¬ 
tions  such  as  Figures  3.14  and  3.17,  which  make  it  easier  to  ‘'see” 
marginal  value  vs.  expenditure.  That  could  be  accommodated  to 
some  extent  within  stopli^t-chart  methods  by  using  five  rather  than 
three  “colors”  or  patterns  and  adding  additional  levels  of  rows  and 
columns.  Alternatively,  one  could  use  three-dimensional  drawing 
techniques,  which  are  available  with  standard  spreadsheet  systems. 
These,  however,  are  more  intimidating  to  many  readers. 

In  reality,  competent  defense  plarmers  have  always  been  concerned 
about  leverage,  but  the  terms  of  discussion  were  artificially  struc¬ 
tured  to  hide  that  fact.  Throu^out  the  late  1970s  and  1980s,  plan¬ 
ners  looked  at  the  leverage  value  of  additional  strategic  mobility, 
decided  it  was  quite  worthwhile,  and  then  established  Defense  Guid¬ 
ance  threats  that  developed  slowly  enough  so  that  the  desired  mo¬ 
bility  improvements  would  be  seen  as  valuable  (see,  e.g.,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  1979a,b).  Had  they  chosen  more  stressing  sce¬ 
narios  (a  “no-viraming”  scenario),  the  mobility  improvements  would 
have  had  no  value.  If  they  had  chosen  easier  scenarios  (months  of 
actionable  warning),  the  same  would  have  been  true.  Similarly, 
vdiile  logic  might  have  dictated  a  defense-planning  scenario  of  si¬ 
multaneous  conflicts  in  Europe,  Southwest  ^ia,  and  Korea,  planners 
quietly  decided  that  that  would  be  buying  too  much  insurance  at  a 
hi{^  price  (perhaps  doubling  the  size  of  the  required  mobility 
forces).  Thus,  they  instead  specified  a  planning  scenario  with 
enough  of  a  gap  between  theaters  so  that  mobility  assets  could  be 
used  sequentially. 

Was  this  a  corruption  of  analysis  or  strategy?  Not  really,  but  there 
was  always  something  less  than  candid  about  it.  Again,  the  key  fact  is 
that  competent  and  responsible  plarmers  have  always  looked  at  the 
capability-vs.-doUars  curve  (at  least  in  their  mind’s  eye).  We  ai^e 
here  that  this  should  now  be  done  explicitly,  with  “requirements 
analysis”  being  relegated  to  the  backseat. 

To  be  sure,  good  requirements  analysis  converges  on  good  capabili¬ 
ties  analysis.  One  can  show  program  requirements  as  a  function  of 
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threat  and  end  up  with  the  same  information  as  showing  capability 
as  a  function  of  eiqjenditures  and  oveilaying  possible  characteriza¬ 
tions  of  threat  We  believe,  however,  that  die  capabilities-analysis 
approach,  with  its  emphasis  on  marginal  improvements  rather  than 
hard-and-fast  requirements,  is  far  more  suitable  for  the  current  era. 

DIFFERENT  TIME  SCALES  FOR  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF 
PLANNING 

Throughout  this  chapter  we  have  emphasized  that  the  key  to  coping 
well  with  uncertainty  is  the  ability  to  adapt — i.e.,  to  change  plans 
significandy,  or  even  to  build  whoUy  new  ones  as  needed,  and  to  do 
so  quickly  enough.  How  quick  is  quick  enough,  however?  Here  the 
answer  d^ends  on  the  type  of  planning— strategic,  programmatic, 
or  operational.  Each  operates  on  a  different  time  scale,  as  shown 
earlier  in  Figure  12.  Each  type  of  planner  has  different  premiums  on 
speed  and  dexterity  to  adapt  to  unforeseen  points  in  scenario  space 
that  may  become  important. 

For  strategic  planners,  a  single  event  such  as  Gorbachev’s  December 
1988  aimouncement  of  unilateral  defense  cuts  may  tri^er  a  change 
in  the  strategic  landscape.  By  contrast,  it  may  take  years  for  the 
event’s  strategic  import  to  become  clear.  For  example,  the  Bush 
administration’s  “Base  Force,"  the  first  clear  manifestation  of  the 
strategic  shift  signaled  by  Gorbachev,  did  not  appear  until  two  years 
later,  and  it  may  take  many  more  years  for  the  American  consensus 
to  coalesce  around  a  politically  stable  response.^^ 

Thus,  adaptability  to  the  unexpected  in  scenario  space  is  important 
for  strategic  planners.  And  the  degree  of  dexterity  may  be  severely 
constrained  by  the  sluggishness  of  political  response  so  plans  can  be 
adjusted  incrementally  over  time.  But  for  long-term  policies,  new 
strategic  plans  moving  in  radical  new  directions  need  not,  and  politi¬ 
cally  cannot,  emerge  overnight. 

^^Another  source  of  uncertainty  is  American  political  consensus.  Until  and  unless  a 
new  national  consensus  forms  around  an  American  grand  strategy  to  replace  con- 
taiiunent  how  the  public  and  political  leaders  will  react  to  future  crises  carmot  be 
foreseen  witii  clarity.  This  is  anotiier  reason  for  having  a  highly  adaptive  process  for 
building  plans.  This  perspective  is  described  in  an  unpubli^ed  1992  ptqwr  by  Finch: 
“Defense  Strategy,  Forces  and  Budgets:  In  Search  of  a  National  Consensus.” 
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Likewise,  program  planners  have  a  relatively  leisurely  pace.  In  part, 
program  planners  may  need  to  react  to  new  strategic  policies,  but  on 
a  time  scde  appropriate  to  the  development  of  those  policies,  if  not 
slower.  These  planners  mig^t  also  need  to  react  to  the  emergence  of 
a  new  technology,  to  a  change  in  die  industrial  base,  or  to  a  shift  in 
resource  availabUity.  But  here,  the  reaction  time  to  produce  a  new 
plan  is  probably  on  the  order  of  a  minimum  of  the  two-year  budget 
cycle.  And  implementation  of  programs  covers  many  years,  so  the 
plans  for  them  can  evolve  in  smjill  increments  to  adjust  for  newfound 
knovvdedge  and  conditions.^ 

Operations  planners,  however,  face  a  problem  inherendy  different 
from  the  rest.  The  emergence  of  the  unexpected — a  crisis  for  a  point 
in  scenario  space  for  which  no  effective  plan  on  the  shelf  exists — can 
happen  without  warning,  and  demand  plans  corresponding  to  dif¬ 
ferent  policy-response  options  on  the  table  for  national  leaders  to 
consider  in  hours  or  days.  To  put  it  differendy,  future  military  com¬ 
manders  may  need  to  develop  radically  new  operational  strategies 
over  a  short  penod  of  time,  but  they  will  have  to  do  so  using  forces 
bought  years  earlier,  for  a  different  set  of  operations. 

Historically,  of  course,  not  all  crises  demand  quick  operations-plan- 
ning  responses.  Indeed,  the  U.S.  military  has  been  quite  successful 
in  the  last  decade  in  choosing  when  and  where  to  mount  operations 
after  months  of  preparations.  When  examining  plausible  major 
regional  contingencies,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  time  may 
be  of  the  utmost  importance.  Consider  our  Desert  Storm  operations 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  w^ich  were  a  resounding  success.  They  were 
successful  largely  because  the  strategy  chosen  by  our  adversary  gave 
us  time— time  to  construct  alternative  operational  plans,  time  to 
have  them  considered  jmd  acted  upon  by  national  leaders,  and  time 
to  refine  them  continuously  during  execution.  In  the  words  of  the 
DoD  report  to  Congress  on  Ae  Gulf  War, 


^^Program  plans  that  involve  fielding  new  weapon  systems  based  on  technological 
innovation  can  have  much  longer  planning  horizons.  The  B-2  bomber  serves  as  a 
useful  example.  The  Initial  teclmological  impetus  for  it  began  in  the  late  1970s  witii 
fidding  it  as  an  effective  military  instrument  almost  20  years  later.  Planning  reaction 
times  for  the  basic  system  design  were  perhaps  5  years,  for  manufacturing  base  about 
10  years,  and  for  quantity  in  the  force  structure  alinost  the  full  20-year  cycle. 
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By  early  October,  CINCCENT  was  satisfied  the  "window  of  vulnera¬ 
bility”  had  narrowed  and  that  he  could  conduct  a  successful  defense 
of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  deployment  of  forces  essential  for  the  defensive 
mission,  however,  had  taken  nearly  two  months  (Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  1992,  p.  51). 

Thus  Saddam  Hussein’s  course  of  action  bought  us  time  to  develop, 
refine,  and  implement  our  plans.  As  evidence  of  the  scale  of  change 
in  this  refinement.  Figure  3.19  shows  how  estimated  lift  require¬ 
ments  varied  over  time  (Kassing,  1992).  That  is,  the  curve  for  C+17 
was  the  estimated  requirement  for  sealift  vs.  time  as  of  day  C-i-17.  As 
the  figure  indicates,  there  was  great  instability  in  our  plans  for  de¬ 
ployment,  an  instability  that  took  a  month  to  settle  out.  Had  Saddam 
exploited  the  "window  of  vulnerability”  by  invading  Saudi  Arabia 
immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Kuwait,  the  United  States  would 
not  only  have  found  its  forces  inadequate  for  successful  defense,  it 
would  have  found  its  plans  for  the  deployment  of  those  forces  in  a 
high  state  of  flux. 
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Figure  3.19 — ^Variation  in  Esthnate  of  Operation  Desert  Shield 
Lift  Requirements 
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A  future  adversary,  knowing  the  consequences  of  Iraq’s  failed  strat¬ 
egy,  wiQ  have  great  incentives  to  beat  the  crisis-reaction  cycle  of  die 
United  States.  The  rate  at  which  we  can  respond  is  often  thou^t  of 
in  terms  of  how  fast  we  can  deploy  forces,  lliat  is  an  important  part, 
but  not  all,  of  the  response  time  equation.  Figure  3.20  shows  that 
there  is  a  critical  front  end  to  this  process — planning  and  consulta¬ 
tions  that  precede  deployments.  Each  element,  including  those 
involving  military  planning,  can  give  the  adversary  a  head  start  in 
pursuing  military  operations.  The  adversary  wiU  want  to  seize  both 
the  political  and  military  objectives  it  seeks,  as  well  as  points  of 
access  to  the  theater  before  we  can  respond.^^  As  part  of  this  ap- 
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Figure  3.20— Eienfonts  of  Crisis  Response  Time 


^^These  issues  are  espedally  gennane  if  we  wish  to  deter  war  rather  than  fight  one,  but 
there  are  profound  reasons  foat  extended  conventionat  deterrence  (i.e.,  protecting  a 
third  country  from  aggression  by  a  second]  is  quite  difficult  (Davis  and  Arquilla, 
1991b). 
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proach,  the  adversely  will  want  to  take  advantage  not  just  of  the  time 
it  takes  to  mobilize  and  deploy  our  forces.  It  will  want  to  stretch  the 
front  end  of  our  reaction— the  time  it  takes  to  put  together  and 
decide  upon  operational  plans  for  the  response.  It  will  want  to  drag 
out  planning  time.  Its  approach  will  be  to  pose  the  unexpected — 
move  to  a  point  in  scenario  space  that  our  off-the-shelf  plans  do  not 
anticipate,  and  for  udiich  adaptation  is  difficult.^ 

Rapid  Plan  Development 

One  way  to  cope  with  the  complexity  of  scenario  space,  then,  is  to 
contemplate  many  different  scenarios  and  build  plans  and  plan  vari¬ 
ants  for  all  of  them.  As  should  be  evident,  however,  that  is  not  so 
easily  done  if  one  wants  to  cover  whole  regions  of  scenario  space  as 
suggested  above.  It  is  not  even  feasible  to  develop  detailed  plans  for 
all  the  relevant  cases.  Nor  is  it  obviously  feasible,  in  our  view,  to 
develop  plans  “close’*  to  all  the  cases  that  would  arise  in  practice, 
although  there  are  some  semantic  thickets  here  (how  does  one  mea¬ 
sure  “closeness":  by  the  magnitude  of  certain  changes,  by  the  orga¬ 
nizational  complexity  of  those  changes,  or  what?).  A  fundamentally 
different  alternative  is  to  create  plans  quickly  when  they  are  needed 
rather  than  relying  upon  off-tiie-shelf  plans  developed  under  as¬ 
sumptions  that  have  proven  faulty.  It  is  this  approach  that  we  will 
elaborate  next. 


value  of  speediness  in  planning  and  replanning  has  long  been  hig^^ted  by 
John  Boyd  (Colonel,  USAF,  retired).  In  a  widety  read  unpuUished  annotated  briefing, 
“Patterns  of  Confiict,”  January  1981,  Boyd  describes  tiie  Observation-Orientation- 
Decision-Action  time  cycle  (the  “OODA  loop").  Boyd  believes  the  key  to  achieving 
military  objectives  is  one's  abiiity  to  move  through  this  cycle  more  quickly  and  effec¬ 
tively  tiian  one’s  adversary.  To  the  extent  that  adversaries  can  generate  disorder  and 
contoion  disrupting  or  lengthening  our  planning  and  ability  to  move  quickly  through 
the  OODA  cycle,  they  may  thwart  our  objecth^.  Thus,  organizing,  training,  and 
equipping  forces  is  necessary,  but  not  sufficient.  Planning  that  develops  an  effective 
crisis-planning  process  to  “get  inside  an  adversary’s  (X)DA  loop”  may  be  equally  nec¬ 
essary. 


_ Chapter  Four 

DESIGNING  A  PLANNING  SYSTEM  FOR 
RAPID  ADAPTIVENESS 


OVERVIEW 

The  principal  tenets  of  this  chapter  are  that 

•  The  U.S.  should  develop  the  capabUity  for  rapid  adaptive  plan¬ 
ning  of  combined-instrument  measures  in  response  to  major 
regional  (and  lesser)  contingencies. 

•  The  DoD  should  organize  itself  accordin^y  and  lead  other  agen¬ 
cies  in  developing  and  improving  the  necessary  national  capabO- 
ities  over  time. 

•  This  effort  should  start  with  and  build  from  the  recent  reforms  in 
operations  platming  introduced  since  1990  by  the  Joint  Staff. 

In  July-August  1990,  the  U.S.  was  ill-prepared  for  rapid  decision¬ 
making  and  action  to  deter  or  respond  to  major  contingencies.  This 
is  hardly  surprising,  since  "the  system”  was  never  designed  for  such 
purposes.  In  this  chapter  we  describe  and  recommend  changes. 

A  central  notion  here  is  that  strategic  plaiming  and  program 
plarming  should  increasingly  take  an  "operational  perspective”  and 
seek  to  provide  all  the  necessary  capabilities  for  appropriate  and 
successful  campaigns  (see  Chapter  IW).'  In  judging  our  capabUi- 


^By  no  means,  however,  do  we  mean  to  imply  that  the  operational,  campaign,  per¬ 
spective  needed  for  operations  plannii^  is  the  same  as  diat  for  strategic  and  pro¬ 
grammatic  planning.  The  former  deals  widi  the  here-and-now;  the  latter  derds  with 
the  distant  future,  when  campaigns  may  be  very  different  and  are  surely  not  well 
understood  in  detail. 
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ties,  it  is  now  less  relevant  how  quickly  we  can  deploy  armored 
division  equivalents  than  it  is  how  quickly  and  well  we  can  assemble 
and  coordinate  all  the  pieces  of  a  campaign — including  specialized 
assets  such  as  AWACS,  JSTARS,  SEAD  aircraft,  air  defenses,  anti- 
tactical-baOistic-missUe  systems,  helicopter-mobile  infantry,  MLRS/ 
ATACMs,  and  both  Air  Force  and  Navy  strike  aircraft  and  missiles — 
and  do  so  in  the  context  of  coalition  operations,  sometimes  with 
strange  bedfeUows  as  allies.  And,  as  repeatedly  emphasized  in  this 
study,  it  is  especially  important  tiiat  we  be  able  rapidly  to  build  or 
adapt  appropriate  operational  military  and  political-military  strate¬ 
gies  so  that  the  campaigns  we  initiate  achieve  our  objectives.  The 
campaigns  needed  may  be  quite  different  from  those  we  envision  or 
focus  upon  today. 

Ironically,  some  of  the  better  strategists  and  program  planners  have 
always  taken  a  campaign  perspective  in  their  own  reasoning,  but 
“the  system”  has  in  Ae  past  encouraged  them  to  artificially  repack¬ 
age  their  work  to  fit  more  sim|:distic  molds  in  which  capability  for 
contingency  reduces  to,  e.g.,  buildup  rates  of  ground  forces.  Today, 
such  repacking  makes  no  sense. 

V\^th  this  background,  we  shall  now  describe  planning-system  prob¬ 
lems  and  die  changes  we  recommend.  In  the  next  several  sections 
we  discuss  changes  to  operations  planning,  since  that  is  so  central  to 
the  whole  approach.  In  the  last  section  we  discuss  how  strategic, 
programmatic,  and  operations  planning  can,  to  a  substantial  degree, 
be  integrated. 

TOWARD  FAST,  ADAPTIVE,  AND  OTHERWISE  EFFECTIVE 
OPERATIONS  PLANNING 

Figure  4.1  describes  schematicaUy  the  components  of  an  approach 
for  further  improving  our  operations  planning  systems.  The  top- 
level  components  are:  (a)  organization  (i.e.,  requirements,  structure, 
and  processes);  (b)  skilled  staffs  and  decisionmakers;  (c)  building- 
block  methods;  and  (d)  tools,  notably  organizational  decision-sup- 
port  tools  (ODS).  Let  us  describe  these  in  turn,  moving  firom  left  to 
ri^t  in  the  figure. 
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Figure  4.1 — Components  of  an  Approach  to  Rapid  Adaptive  Planning 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  ISSUES  IN  OPERATIONS  PLANNING 
Gukhmce 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  Three,  the  Joint  Staff  has  been  changing 
fundamentally  the  nature  of  its  guidance  to  CINCs,  emphasizing  di¬ 
versity,  flexibility,  politically  useful  options,  and  a  ^11  range  of 
instruments.  This  process  is  on^ing,  however,  and  we  recommend 
more  emphasis  on  scenario-space  concepts  and  honing  the  ability  to 
make  rapid  at-the-time  adaptations  that  have  not  all  been  pre¬ 
planned.  We  also  believe  that  current  guidance  still  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  anticipatii^  the  range  of  options  that  will  be  demanded  by 
policymakers  in  times  of  crisis,  primarily  options  that  go  beyond 
FDOs  but  fall  short  of  deploying  decisive  force.  Nonetheless,  guid¬ 
ance  to  CINCs  is  already  the  strongest  component  in  the  approach  we 
suggest  in  Figure  4.1. 

Structure  and  Processes 

The  Current  System.  Our  principal  concerns  with  the  current  opera¬ 
tions  planning  system  start  with  structure  and  process.  The  current 
system  has  two  parts  (Figure  42).  The  first  is  "deliberate  planning,” 
^ich  includes  development  of  both  concept  plans  (CONPLANS) 
and  operations  plans  (OPLANS).  CONPLANS  sketch  concepts  of  op¬ 
erations,  vdiile  OPLANS  develop  and  define  them  in  great  detail, 
down  to  the  level  of  a  hi^ily  crafted  time-phased  force  and  deploy¬ 
ment  list  (TPFDL).  OPLANS  can  be  translated  readOy  into  actual 
force  orders.  The  second  part  of  the  current  planning  system  is 
"crisis  action  planning.”^ 

The  main  features  of  the  current  deliberate  planning  process  are  that 
it: 


^There  are  also  significant  organizational  separations.  Operations  planning  falls  un¬ 
der  the  Joint  Staff’s  J-3,  but  deliberate  platuiing  is  done  1^  the  CINCs  in  response  to 
the  JSCP,  which  is  a  J-5  product.  The  pr^ucts  of  deliberate  planning  are  reviewed  in  a 
process  overseen  by  die  J-7. 
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•  Produces  OPLANS  and  CONPLANS  for  ^plying  U.S.  military 
force  in  specific  scenarios  postulated  by  strategic  guidance^  and 
additional  CONPLANS  for  odier  scenarios  requested  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  commanders.*  As  the  result  of  recent  changes  in  policy, 
Joint  Staff  guidance  requires  the  ClNCs  to  develop  several  re¬ 
sponse  options  and  to  build  considerable  flexibUity  into  both 
OPLANS  and  CONPLANS  (see  Chapter  Three). 

•  Involves  the  “total  participation  of  the  commanders  and  staffs  of 
the  Joint  Planning  and  Execution  Community  (JPEC)”^  and  uses 
the  bulk  of  the  management  and  staff  resources  available  for 
operations  planning  in  peacetime. 


Operatfons  planning 


Daliberat 

» planning 

Crisis  actk 

n  planning 

1 

Concept  plans  Operations  plans  (Crisis  action) 

(CONPLANS)  (OPLANS)  Operations  plans 


F^ure  4.2— Taxonomy  of  Operations  Planning 


^The  principal  sources  of  strategic  guidance  are  the  National  Military  Strategy,  the 
Defense  Planning  Guidance,  and  the  Contingency  Plaiuiing  Guidance.  See  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  (1991),  Appendix  K,  Chart  1. 

*See  p.  6-14  of  The  Joint  Staff  Officer’s  Guide  1991  (Department  of  Defense,  1991), 
henctforth  referred  to  as  the  Purple  Book.  It  notes  that  The  CINC’s  planning  tadcs 
are  not  limited  to  those  specified  by  higher  authority.  The  CINC  may  prepare  plans 
considered  necessary  to  discharge  command  responsibilities.’ 

^Purple  Book,  p.  6-3.  Here  the  JPEC  refers  to  the  “headquarters,  commands,  and 
agencies  involved  in  the  training,  preparation,  movemenL  reception,  employment 
support,  and  sustaitunent  of  military  forces  assigned  or  committed  to  a  dieater  of 
operations.”  Thus  deliberate  plating  involves  a  large  number  of  organizationally 
diverse  participants.  For  a  sense  of  fills,  see  Puride  Book,  Figure  6-2,  p.  6-7. 
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•  Uses  a  muhiple-step,  top-down  planning  process  that  “may 
require  18  to  24  mondis  to  completely  prqiare  and  fully  coordi¬ 
nate  a  plan”  (Purple  Book,  p.  6-4). 

•  Uses  C?  channels  that  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  military 
chains  of  command.* 

•  Focuses  on  deployment,  not  employment^ 

The  main  features  of  crisis  action  planning  are  that  it: 

•  Produces  in  crisis  operations  plans  specific  to  the  situation, 
either  using  or  modifying  plans  developed  in  deliberate  plan¬ 
ning,  or  developing  new  ones  firom  scratch. 

•  Relies  primarily  on  activating  ad  hoc  “crisis  action  teams”  for 
staffing  the  planning  process  witii  possibly  very  limited  ]PEC 
involvement  for  security  reasons  (Purple  Book,  Figs.  7-4, 7-8). 

The  present  system  seems  to  produce  v\4tat  had  been  intended  over 
the  years — operations  plans  for  forces  to  mobilize  and  deploy  in 
reaction  to  a  small  set  of  specified  scenarios.  The  deliberate  plan¬ 
ning  part,  at  least,  is  also  relatively  straightforward,  althou^  with  an 
immense  amount  of  detail.  Conceptually,  it  involves  an  orderly 
sequence  of  steps  that  start  logicaUy  at  the  top  and  proceed  down¬ 
ward  to  provide  ever  greater  levels  of  detail  (see  Figure  4.3).  The 
present  system  has  also  had  some  successes,  notably  the  operations 
in  Granada,  Panama,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Speculative  Concerns.  The  question  now  is  whether  the  present  or¬ 
ganizational  approach  is  appropriate  for  dealing  with  massive  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  the  need  for  rapid  adaptive  planning  in  crisis.  It  is  too 
early  to  know  Aether  the  system  will  successfully  acconunodate  to 
the  Joint  Staffs  guidance  requiring  greater  flexibility.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  significant  that  the  Joint  Staff  (J-5)  officers  following  devel- 
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*See  Purple  Book,  Appendix  K,  Charts  2-4.  Note  the  absence,  in  these  charts,  of  sys¬ 
tematic  participation  in  the  (liberate  planning  process  of  senior  political  leaders  or 
their  staCb. 

^Puririe  Book.  p.  6-4,  notes  for  example  that  *We  will  outline  foe  entire  environment  of 
joint  operations,  but  will  focus  on  d^oyment  platming ...  in  large  part . . .  because 
deployment  plaiming  is  foe  focus  of  i^-worid  JOPS  (Joint  Operational  Platming 
System)." 
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NOTE:  This  chart  is  the  authors' dteWation  of  the  current  operational  planning 
procaas  as  daacitbed  In  the  Purple  Book  (Department  of  Defense.  1991).  See 
Appandx  K  of  that  reference.  Charts  2  through  5,  wMch  provide  a  more  detailed 
liqfout  of  the  present  process  for  deveiopkig  operational  plans. 

FIgiiie  43— Series  PFocesring  of  OperatiiHis  Mans  in  CrMs 
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foments  on  this  are  optimistic.  On  the  other  hand,  despite  the  ]-5 
optimism,  and  despite  the  impressive  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  guidance  sudi  as  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  QSCP), 
we  remain  cautiously  skeptical. 

Our  concerns  are  based  on  general  considerations  of  resistance  to 
organizational  change.  A  standard  response  of  a  mature  organiza¬ 
tion  to  top-down  demands  for  change  is  to  adopt  the  new  terminol¬ 
ogy,  to  say  the  rig^t  things,  and  indeed  to  make  changes  that  it  con¬ 
siders  to  be  both  painful  and  very  significant.  Those  changes, 
however,  are  often  far  less  drastic  tiian  \diat  is  needed  and  desired, 
and  much  less  far-reaching  than  Mdiat  those  at  the  top  naively  believe 
is  happening  based  on  initial  reports.  Also,  some  of  the  changes 
prove  to  be  one-shot  events,  wiA  the  organizations  falling  back  to 
prior  procedures  and  mind-sets  when  the  reformers  move  on  to 
other  matters.  Souie  examples  may  be  useful  here  (see  also  Ap¬ 
pendix  C,  vtdiich  describes  lessons  from  corporate  experience  on  or¬ 
ganizational  learning): 

•  The  U.S.  Postal  Service  made  many  improvements  in  demands 
for  reform  and  better  service,  but  did  not  introduce  overnight 
express  maU  until  years  after  Federal  Express  created  an  industry 
and  "forced”  it  to  do  so. 

•  Computer-services  departments  in  organizations  everywhere  re¬ 
acted  to  the  emergence  of  pei^onal  computers  by  attempting  to 
patch  up  the  services  they  could  provide  with  mainframes,  rather 
than  procuring  the  personal  computers,  which  often  entered 
organizations  through  the  back  door  "over  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
computer-services  managers.”  What  was  needed  was  revolu¬ 
tionary  change,  but  the  computer-services  departments  at¬ 
tempted  instead  to  work  within  their  existing  system. 

•  Witfiin  the  military  planning  world,  the  proponents  of  the  JOPES 
system  continued  to  make  promises  and  to  make  incremental 
improvements  that  had  the  effect  of  putting  off  proposals  for 
more  drastic  change,  but  when  Operation  Desert  Shield  began, 
dissatisfaction  with  the  s^tem  was  immediate  and  new  technol¬ 
ogy  had  to  brought  in  ad  hoc  (more  on  this  later  in  the  chapter). 

•  When  analysis  organizations  that  use  large  and  complex  models 
are  asked  to  do  uncertainty  analysis,  they  can  do  so— -at  consid- 
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erable  effort— but  ffiey  often  vary  only  a  few  of  ffie  hundreds  of 
important  variables  often  not  die  most  important  ones),  in 
large  part  because  their  methods  and  models  do  not  allow  them 
to  do  more  extensive  uncertainty  analysis.* 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  it  is  questionable  whedier  the  far-reaching 
changes  sought  by  die  Joint  Staff  (and  the  even  more  ambitious 
changes  we  recommend)  will  be  obtained  by  merely  improving  the 
deliberate  planning  system,  radier  than  replacing  it.  To  many  ob¬ 
servers  and  participants,  the  system  as  of  1989-1990  reflect^  an 
ossification  of  planning  resulting  fi-om  the  long  Ckild  War,  the 
apparent  "stability”  of  threat,  and  the  peacetime  pressures  for  de¬ 
tailed  staff  woric  and  large  and  complex  processes.*  Deliberate 
planning  appeared  to  be  diametrically  opposite  in  character  to  what 
seems  natural  to  American  military  officers,  who  pride  themselves  on 
being  adaptive.  The  system  was  to  a  very  substantial  degree  appro¬ 
priately  described  with  such  adjectives  as  "monolithic.”  It  empha¬ 
sized  precision  and  tailoring  rather  than  flexibility,  even  though 
much  of  the  precision  was  known  to  be  an  illusion.^*  Surely,  many  of 
the  related  mind-sets  remain  and  are  tending  to  undercut  efforts  to 
reform  the  system.^  ^  Thus,  we  advise  caution  and  skepticism. 


*It  is  not  uncommon  for  large  and  complex  models  to  run  on  “scenarios”  that  take  six 
months  to  construct  and  tune.  These  scenarios  include  orders  of  batde,  weapons-per- 
formance  data,  terrain  data,  and  detailed  asstunptions  about  operational  and  tactical 
decisions  over  time  (Le.,  they  include  “scripted”  commands).  In  such  cases  it  is  quite 
difScult  to  do  extensive  multiscenario  analysis  because  many  changes  call  into  ques¬ 
tion  die  appropriateness  of  die  scripted  commands.  Fast  computers  (even  of  the  Cray 
variety)  do  not  solve  this  problem,  because  it  is  setup  time  (i.e.,  the  time  required  to 
establish  or  modify  the  “scenarios”)  that  is  limiting. 

^Colleague  James  Winnefeld  noted  in  his  review  that  the  seeds  of  this  ossification 
actually  go  back  to  the  carefiil  and  detailed  planning  processes  established  by  the 
Prussian  General  Staff,  which  captured  die  imagination  of  other  militaries  after  1870 
and  eventually  became  entrenched  in  U.S.  military  planning  as  taught  at  Newport  and 
Leavenworth. 

^*As  an  example  here,  deliberate  planning  seeks  to  refine  the  TPFDL  and  “optimize” 
use  of  strategic  lift  (even  to  the  extent,  sometimes,  of  breaking  up  a  unit  to  send  some 
parts  on  one  platform  by  one  route,  and  some  parts  on  another  platform  and  another 
route).  However,  that  optimization  (akin  to  “tafloring”  in  other  contexts)  reduces  flex¬ 
ibility  to  change  the  TPFDL  quickly.  Flexibility  would  be  maximized  by  maintaining 
unit  integrity. 

^^We  would  eqiect,  of  course,  that  this  would  vary  considerably  from  one  command 
to  another  because  of  CINC  personalities,  the  nature  of  the  commands'  current  prob¬ 
lems,  legacies  peculiar  to  the  commands,  and  other  factors. 
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Indeed,  we  suggest  more  extensive  structural  dian^  that  would 
build  on  recent  progress. 

In  diinldng  about  w^at  should  be  changed,  we  see  in  particular  the 
following  problems: 

•  The  vast  majority  of  planners  and  eiqienditures  are  focused  on 
deliberate  (banning,  not  crisis  planning.  That  is,  the  wei^^t  of 
effort  is  on  “deUberate”  activities. 

•  Deliberate  planners  do  not  spend  time  learning  how  to  behave  in 
crisis.  Deliberate  planning:  (a)  is  strong^  sequential  and  pon¬ 
derous  (Figure  4.3);^^  (b)  uses  information  and  communication 
systems  different  from  those  for  crisis  action;  (c)  is  largely  dis¬ 
connected  from  civilian  policymakers;  and  (d)  is  very  decentral¬ 
ized  (i.e.,  the  Joint  Staff’s  role  in  deliberate  planning  is  more  like 
that  of  reviewers  than  that  of  a  General  Staff),  despite  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  centralized  decisionmaking  in  fast-moving  crises. 

The  most  basic  problem  is  perhaps  the  first,  that  "the  system”  was 
designed  primal  for  peacetime  "deliberate”  planning  for  a  few 
cases,  rather  frian  for  producing  rapid-planning  capability  per  se. 

With  this  backdrop  we  have  the  following  recommendations: 

Recommendations - 

—  Restructure  the  system  so  that  crisis  action  planning  is 
primary,  not  secondary.  Qiminate  deliberate  planning  per 
se.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  Three,  planners  would  still 
spend  substantial  time  developing  analytical  baseline 
plans,  but  die  bulk  of  dieir  time  would  be  spent  exploring 
what-ifs,  developing  building-block  responses,  training 
and  testing  through  simulations  and  exercises,  and  con- 


are  sensitive  to  Uie  liaKt  that  crisis  planners  (i.e.,  the  people)  often  become  adept 
at  *woridng  die  system”  and  bdiaving  a^tiv^.  Our  point,  however,  is  that  they  are 
rising  above  the  system  itsdf  and  tto  if  we  want  to  see  adaptive  planning  in  more 
stie^iil  dicumstances  (e.g.,  a  future  Desert  Shield/Storm  in  which  die  opponent 
doesn’t  make  so  many  mis^res),  we  need  major  and  more  drastic  changes. 

*^o  return  to  die  football  analogy  suggested  by  J-5  staff  and  discussed  in  Chapter 
Ihree  (current  adaptive  pUnning  mediods  are  dt^oping  die  analogs  to  ‘playboc^* 
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ducting  detailed  studies  to  establish  and  upidate  planning 
factors.  Also,  as  discussed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  op¬ 
erations  planners  would  spend  some  of  their  time  evaluat¬ 
ing  possible  strategies  and  programs. 

—  Among  other  chants  in  procedure,  replace  the  currently 
sequential  process,  in  which  decisionmaking  goes  down 
the  line,  then  up  the  line,  then  down  the  line,  then  up  again 
yet  another  time  (Figure  4.3)  with  something  that  includes 
more  parallelism,  perhaps  as  in  Figure  4.4,  to  increase 
planning  speed  (see  also  Purple  Book,  p.  7fi).  Conduct  a 
survey  of  crisis-action  plaimers  to  identify  procedures  they 
have  used  successfully  ad  hoc,  and  consider  making  those 
standard.  In  the  language  of  modem  organizational 
theory,  we  should  increase  horizontal  and  vertical  integra¬ 
tion  to  create  more  of  a  virtual  organization.  This  merits 
further  work. 

—  Establish  hig^-visibility  forums  at  which  CINCs  can  de¬ 
scribe  and  demonstrate,  in  detail,  their  methods  and  tools 
for  rapid  adaptive  planning.  In  other  words,  go  beyond 
top-down  methods  of  accomplishing  change  by  establish¬ 
ing  competition  and  markets.  Such  “trade  fairs”  could  be 
held  at  CINC  conferences  and  in  more  specialized  set¬ 
tings. 


‘audibles,”  “triple  options,"  and  so  on),  suppose  that  a  professional  football  team 
spent  80  percent  of  its  calendar  months  developing,  publishing,  and  coordinating  its 
playbooks,  rather  than  training  and  exercising.  How  ready  would  that  team  be  for  a 
tou^  football  game?  Or,  to  use  another  analogy,  which  works  better  in  developing 
hi^dy  flexible  and  appropriate  software,  long  and  detailed  design-and-review-before- 
cote  processes,  or  a  cmnbination  of  rapid  prototyping  (equivalent  to  exercising)  and 
design? 

^*More  generally,  many  and  periiaps  most  of  the  current  functions  performed  in 
deliberate  planning  wotdd  stiU  be  accomplished,  but  in  a  different  framework. 

^^This  recommendation  was  first  presented  in  a  briefing  by  Paul  Bracken  and  Paul 
Davis  given  to  the  Joint  Staff  in  1991  and  included  in  a  woridng  draft  early  in  1992. 
Appendix  C  contains  some  highli^ts  of  that  material,  vdiidr  draws  on  business  erqre- 
rience  to  suggest  implementation  strategy  for  tire  Joint  Staff. 

*^RAND,  for  exam{de,  has  held  conferences  under  Joint  Staff  auspices  to  bring 
together  tire  strategic-mobility  community  for  exchange  of  information  on  problems, 
new  ideas,  and  tecimology. 
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Figure  4.4 — Proposed  Parallel  Processing  in  Crisis 
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We  have  other  structure-related  recommendations,  but  they  are 
better  presented  in  subsequent  sections  involving  exercises,  training, 
and  information  systems. 

SKILLS  AND  READINESS  OF  STAFFS  AND 
DECISIONMAKERS 

As  indicated  in  Figure  4.1,  we  see  three  principal  subcomponents 
affecting  skill  and  readiness:  (a)  doctrine  and  training,  (b)  regular 
exercising  with  difficult  challenges  and  rigorous  testing,  and  (c) 
follow  up  studies  to  test  and  correct  planning  factors  and  other 
assumptions.  We  will  touch  on  all  of  these  in  what  foUows,  but  not  in 
this  order. 

Problems  in  the  Current  System:  Inadequate 
Training  and  Practice 

Skill  in  any  endeavor  comes  with  training  and  testing  against  realistic 
standards.  Indeed,  the  success  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  (ODS)  de¬ 
pended  heavily  on  superb  training  in  the  likes  of  the  Army's  National 
Training  Center,  the  Air  Force’s  Tactical  Fighter  Weapons  Center,  the 
Navy’s  Strike  Warfare  Center,  and  the  Marine’s  Air-Ground  Combat 
Center. Considerable  training  also  occurred  in  Saudi  Arabia  itself 
before  the  coalition’s  offensive. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  see  the  following  problems  in  the  current 
system: 

•  Minimal  realistic  testing  for  large  and  stressful  contingencies, 
with  excessive  emphasis  on  training  and  exercises  that  follow 
heavily  scripted  versions  of  standard  cases. 

•  Inadequate  participation  by  civilian  and  military  decision¬ 
makers. 

•  The  absence  of  mechanisms,  standards,  and  promotion  criteria 
that  emphasize  demonstrating  skill  in  rapidly  moving  large-scale 
nonstandard  contingencies. 


^^See  Department  of  Defense  (1992),  ^pendix  D,  p.  9. 
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•  The  absence  of  texts,  computer  systems,  and  training  programs 
to  prepare  staff  for  rapid  planning  under  uncertainty  and  chaos 
inMRCs. 

Consistent  with  our  recommending  that  the  overall  system  be 
restructured  around  perfecting  skills  for  crisis  action,  we  urge  initia¬ 
tives  that  would  introduce: 

Rtcommendaticm - 

—  Extensive  and  continuing  wargaming  and  exercising, 
sometimes  with  participants  from  OSD,  State,  National 
Security  Council,  Treasury,  Commerce,  CIA,  and,  upon  oc¬ 
casion,  Congress  and  foreign  governments. 

—  No-notice  exercises  involving  realistically  complex  initiat¬ 
ing  circumstances  and  real-time  troubfe-causing  play  by 
appropriate  civilian  and  military  decfetomnakers  and  foeir 
St2^S. 

—  Success  criteria  that  would  consider  not  the  richness  or 
efficiency  of  plans  for  dealing  with  standard  scenarios,  but 
the  abUity  to  produce  viable  plans  covering  the  range  of 
alternative  poUtical-military  objectives  in  a  crisis  of  unan¬ 
ticipated  character  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

—  Well-funded  Joint  Staff  mechanisms  for  routinely  following 
up  on  exercise  play  to  determine  whether  planned  actions 
would  in  fact  have  been  executable.  Similar  well-funded 
Joint  Staff  mechanisms  for  routinely  testing  and  updating 
plaiming  factors.^^ 

—  An  independent  authority  for  assuring  the  integrity  of  the 
testing  system  (a  kind  of  "Readiness  Inspector”  for  plan¬ 
ning  readiness,  who  would  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  to  him  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff). 


^^Most  of  the  testing  and  updating  wotdd  presumabiy  be  done  by  the  commands  or 
the  services,  but  the  Joint  Staff  shouid  haw  absolute  authority  for  assuring  die  quality 
and  integrity  of  this  work. 
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—  An  NSC-directed,  DoD-managed  process  for  developing 
crisis-planning  doctrine  and  training  for  senior  civilians  in 
relevant  agencies.^® 


Discussioii  of  Recommendations 

All  of  these  changes  would  have  major  ramifications  and  associated 
difficulties.  We  shall  discuss  only  a  few  here. 

No-Notice  Exercises.  We  believe  no-notice  exercises  with  trouble¬ 
some  nonscripted  scenarios  are  essential.  However,  such  activities 
cause  trouble  because  people  sometimes  fail  as  they  learn,  and  this 
can  imreasonably  damage  careers  or  cause  embarrassments  unless 
appropriate  protections  exist.  For  most  serving  officers  (as  for  most 
workers  in  the  civilian  world),  such  tests  are  not  at  all  welcome,  to 
say  the  least.  Nonedieless,  it  is  possible  to  create  mechanisms  where 
they  are  effective,  fair,  and  even  enjoyable.  The  services  all  have  ex¬ 
perience  working  these  problems.  For  example,  the  “Opposition 
Force  (OPFOR)”  at  the  Army’s  National  Training  Center  is  as  tough, 
skilled,  and  adversarial  as  it  can  be,  and  units  who  have  trained  at  the 
NTC  have  often  been  humbled  in  the  process,  but  their  commanders 
have  advanced  rather  than  lost  their  careers.  Let  it  suffice  for  us  to 
say  that  we  are  quite  sensitive  to  the  difficulties,  but  confident  in  the 
ability  of  the  services  and  Joint  Staff  to  create  appropriate  mecha¬ 
nisms.  A  great  aid  in  all  this  is  the  emergence  of  computerized 
wargames,  which  can  permit  teams  to  play  through  large  numbers  of 
cases  time  and  again,  thereby  avoiding  the  chance  that  any  one  pass 
through  the  problem  might  have  a  capricious  effect  on  careers.  Note, 
however,  that  the  high-level  planning  we  are  most  concerned  about 
is  best  learned  and  exercis^  for  the  most  part  in  CPX  activities, 
without  the  ftiU-up  complexity  of  standard  large-scale  mUitary  exer¬ 
cises.  Further,  it  should  not  get  bogged  down  in  details.  Iliis,  in 


^®So  far  as  we  know,  there  has  been  little  woiic  of  this  sort  in  the  past.  There  have  been 
some  exceptionally  useful  political-military  games  conducted  over  the  years,  however, 
many  of  them  sponsored  or  encouraged  by  the  Director  of  Net  Assessment  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Naval  War  College,  the  Joint  Staff,  FEMA,  or  the 
White  House.  Few  of  these  have  had  explicit  education-and-training  functions, 
however,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  appropriate  texts.  Some  of  the  many  difficult  issues 
are  discussed  at  the  end  of  the  suimnary  in  Davis  and  Arquilla  (1991b). 
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turn,  establishes  requirements  for  aggregation,  aggregated  models, 
and  aggregation-related  tools  (Davis,  1993a). 

Follow-up  Testing  of  Planning  Factors  and  Executabllity.  As  Oper¬ 
ation  Desert  Shield  demonstrated,  planning  factors  can  be  substan¬ 
tially  in  error  (e.g.,  errors  in  the  utilization  rates  of  aircraft^*’  or  the 
availability  of  sealift).  As  an  example  of  the  latter.  Figure  4.5  depicts 
the  contrast  between  the  expected  and  actual  availability  of  sealift 
from  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  (Kassing,  1992,  p.  33).  It  shows  a  major 
shortfall  in  lift  availabUity  during  the  crucial  early  days  of  Ae 
“window  of  vulnerability”  in  the  Gulf  crisis.  If  known  in  advance, 
such  a  shortfall  could  have  significantly  influenced  the  CINC's  opera¬ 
tions  plans,  and  even  the  NCA’s  decisions  about  course  of  action. 
Since  the  actual  executabllity  of  an  operations  plan  can  be  no  better 


nuuu5B4^.s-<ms 


Hgure  4.5 — ^Ready  Reserve  Force  Expected  Versus  Actual  Performance  in 

Desert  Storm 


^See  Lund  and  Betg  (1993)  for  a  detailed  study  of  airlift  issues  in  Desert  Shidd  and 
Desert  Storm,  indudh^  commentary  on  why  plaiming  factors  proved  to  be  optimisdc. 
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than  the  planning  factors  on  which  it  is  based,  these  need  to  be 
checked  in  a  rigorous  and  realistic  process  of  simulation  and 
exercises. 

This  said,  the  inherent  imcertainty  of  many  such  factors  makes  it  in¬ 
appropriate  to  seek  great  precision  or  to  characterize  planning  fac¬ 
tors  as  solid  even  when  they  have  been  carefully  developed.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  political  decisions  and  decision  times  will  dominate  in  this 
domain,  and  no  one  can  predict  confidently  what  tiiose  will  be.  This 
argues  strongly  for  a  more  aggregated  and  parametric  approach  to 
planning  and  explicit  discussion  of  odds,  even  though  normal  orga¬ 
nizational  pressures  are  very  much  toward  greater  precision.^^ 

A  Readiness  In^iector  for  Testing  and  Planning  Factors.  While 
readers  familiar  with  recent  U.S.  history  may  shake  their  heads  and 
say  that  the  last  thing  the  U.S.  needs  is  yet  another  inspector  general 
or  independent  investigator,  we  believe  that  having  independent 
evaluation  of  the  planning  system  is  important.  There  are  too  many 
pressures  operating  to  corrupt  the  process.  No  one  likes  no-notice 
testing;  no  one  likes  to  fail;  no  one  likes  to  be  under  pressme  to  be 
able  to  perform  quickly;  and  so  on.  Furtirer,  in  the  domain  of  plan¬ 
ning  factors,  ‘‘can  do”  biases  can  inflate  planning  factors,  military 
conservatism  and  service-program  biases  can  woiic  in  the  other 
direction,  and  political  pressures  (usually  implicit)  exist  to  have 
planning  factors  correspond  to  programmatic  goals  and  congres¬ 
sional  testimony.22  The  DoD  has  not  had  an  entirely  happy  record  in 
sorting  these  matters  out  over  the  years,  although  tiie  record  is 
mixed.^^  Since  human  nature  is  unlikely  to  change  drastically  over 


^^For  related  discussion  of  verification,  validation,  and  accreditation  of  computer 
models  in  instances  in  vriiich  uncertainties  are  important,  see  Davis  (1992b,  p.  1 1). 

^^An  example  here  was  the  deployment  time  for  U.S.  reinforcement  of  the  Central 
Region  during  the  Cold  War.  The  planning  goal  was  ten  divisions  available  in  ten  days, 
as  the  result  of  forward  deployment  and  roMCUS.  At  no  time,  however,  was  the  goal 
achievaUe.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  constantly  quoted  final  closure  times  for 
the  POMCUS  divisions  were  also  engaging  in  gamesmanship,  because  some  of  the 
divisions  could  obviously  fight  with  some  degree  of  effectiveness  and  sustainability 
long  before  overall  closure  occurred. 

^^Operations  Desert  Storm  and  Shield  revealed  many  successes  of  planning  factors 
and  many  problems.  Some  of  the  problems  involved  sealift,  airilff  s  utilization  rates, 
and  attadc-helicopter  sortie  rates.  In  some  instances,  performance  was  better  dian 
platming  fiictors  (e.g.,  deployment  of  Marines  using  MPS  equipment). 
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die  next  decade,  we  believe  organizational  safeguards  are  needed 
here.^ 

Obtainii^  Partidpatioii  of  Polfeymakm  and  Oth^  Agencies 

A  standard  lament  in  response  to  our  arguments  on  the  need  to 
include  policymakers  has  been  that  it  has  proven  consistendy  difiB* 
cult  to  obtain  participation  in  Joint  Staff  exercises  of  the  senior  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  most  n^ed.^^  Sometimes  the  actual  participants  are 
reasonable  stand-ins,  but  often  diey  are  not  Further,  the  crisis  sys¬ 
tem  may  ultimately  be  no  better  dian  the  policymakers  themselves, 
and  if  Aose  policymakers  have  no  experience  in  rapid  strategic 
decisionmaking,  a  good  military  operations  planning  process  may 
not  be  able  to  compensate. 

Here  we  believe  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  escalate  the  issue  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  urging 
them  to  insist  on  appropriate  participation,  including,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  their  own.  Such  participation  could  reasonably  be  made  a 
formal  performance  requirement  within  the  Senior  Executive 
System. 

So  much  for  sticks.  In  our  experience,  carrots  work  better  in  obtain¬ 
ing  participation.  As  carrots  for  obtaining  participation  in  exercises 
of  policymakers  and  appropriate  staff,  we  make  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendations: 

Recommendations - 

—  Magnet  participants.  When  even  a  very  few  of  the  right 
senior  people  participate,  others  will  follow.  One  approach 
here  includes  using  senior  retired  or  out-of-office  partici¬ 
pants.  Again,  even  a  few  can  be  a  magnet  for  odiers,  not 
because  of  their  “name,”  but  because  of  their  capabilities, 
knovriedge,  and  perspectives. 


note  here  that  the  first  Army  Inspector  General  (Baron  Von  Steuben)  was  hired 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  to  do  ^Shat  we  are  proposing,  assure  readiness  by  in¬ 
specting  drills  and  training. 

^^This  was  emphasized  to  us  by  Captain  Wilson  Fritchman  (USN)  of  the  ]-5. 
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—  Substance-to-nonsense  ratio.  Some  military  exercises  are 
boring  to  senior  participants  because,  most  of  the  time,  not 
much  of  interest  is  happening  and  events  are  proceeding 
by  a  script.  Even  worse,  some  exercises  involve  briefings 
that  do  not  candidly  address  the  real  issues,  but  instead 
focus  on  one  or  another  concern  of  the  organization.^  By 
contrast,  others  are  provocative,  challenging,  and  stressful. 
These,  of  course,  do  not  follow  a  script. 

—  Realistic  political-military  play.  Efforts  to  constrain  polit¬ 
ical-level  participants,  e.g.,  by  asserting  that  various  mili¬ 
tary  options  do  not  exist  or  would  be  unacceptable  to  the 
military  authorities,  are  counterproductive.  By  contrast, 
spirited  debate  among  senior  participants  to  assure  that 
play  is  realistic  and  decisions  are  taken  with  full  regard  to 
tisiK,  is  very  much  to  be  encouraged.^^ 

—  Social  setting.  Some  of  the  more  successful  games  and  ex¬ 
ercises  (e.g.,  the  Naval  War  College’s  summer  games)  have 
important  socialization  functions:  people  get  to  know  each 
other  and  establish  contacts  that  prove  useful  over  a  period 
of  years.  There  are  opportunities  for  informal  discussion.^ 


notorious  example  of  eartier  years  was  the  emidiasis  by  staff  in  nudear  exerdses  of 
the'SIOPdegradeproUan.'’  If  pdicymakersindsted  on  using  strategic  bombers  and 
tantos  for  conventional  misdons  or  deterrence  missions,  they  would  then  become 
unavaOabie  for  their  SIOP  functions.  This  *SIOP  deg^e'  often  seemed  very 
important  to  nudear  staff  planners,  but  was  considered  trivial  by  policymakers  and 
most  senior  military  officers,  who  erqrected  that  plans  would  assume  su^  diversions 
and  vriw  beUeved  tot  U.S.  nudear  capability  was  massive  enough  so  tot  to  diver¬ 
sions  should  not  have  been  especially  troubiewme  in  to  larger  view. 

^^Some  of  the  more  sensitive  subjects  mi^t  indude:  deploying  tripwire  forces, 
defrioying  carrier  battie  groups  into  confined  waters  sudi  as  to  Parian  Gulf,  accept¬ 
ing  a  fotrign  military  leader  as  having  command  over  U.S.  forces  in  a  U.N.  action, 
deploying  forces  widiout  a  dear  sense  of  outcome  (&g.,  something  tot  would  be  seen 
by  some  participants  as  a  replay  of  Lebanon),  restricting  deployments  to  a  confiict 
theater  for  one  or  another  reason  (e.g.,  desire  to  maintain  a  strategic  reserve  or  to 
avoid  more  extensive  mobilization)  even  though  this  would  create  arguments  about 
wtot  constituted  decisive  force,  or  limiting  military  objectives. 

^uch  personal  relationships  are  often  critical  to  commanders  in  crisis  opoations, 
especially  when  ad  hoc  task  forces  must  be  used.  See,  e.g.,  to  di:4>ter  by  VAIHri 
Josqdi  Metcalf  (USN)  in  March  and  Weissengn-Baylon  (1986).  Metc^  commanded 
to  &enada  cqiaatioa 
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—  Spice.  Atdioufi^  diis  can  be  overdone,  it  is  sometimes  quite 
interesting  and  substantively  useful  to  have  roleplayers 
rqvesenting  die  news  media  (periiaps  with  evening  news 
d^)  and  congressional  leaders. 

—  Fottow-up.  The  people  most  needed  in  exercises  of  die  sort 
we  are  di^ssing  are  those  least  willing  to  spend  their  time 
in  such  “games”  unless  diere  will  be  tangible  results: 
changes  of  procedures,  strategies,  tactics,  information 
displays,  doctrine,  and  so  on,  or  option  papers  for  policy¬ 
makers  to  consider.^  A  minimum  criterion  here  may  be 
that  important  exercises  have  prompt— and  nontrivial — 
follow-up  reports  that  are  read  by  the  SecDef  and  CJCS. 
Allowing  participants  to  append  their  own  comments 
might  also  be  useful  here.^o 


BUILDING-BLOCK  METHODS 
Prdiminaiy  Observadcms 

The  third  component  of  our  approach  (Figure  4.1)  involves  building- 
block  methods,  vdiich  are  the  key  to  rapid  adaptive  planning  in  many 
walks  of  life.  To  those  vdio  happen  to  have  studied  complex  organi¬ 
zations  (including  living  organisms),  the  ubiquity  of  building-block 
mediods  is  evident.  For  others  it  may  not  be,  and  there  may  even  be 
reluctance  to  recogiuze  them  when  they  exist,  primarily  because  of 
emotional  reactions  to  bad  experiences  in  which  they  have  been 
forced  to  use  poor  building  blocks  of  one  form  or  another,  or  in 
which  they  discovered  that  the  buOding  blocks  they  were  given  to 
woiie  with  had  to  be  modified.  It  is  not  unusual  for  craftsmen 
(including  military  planners)  to  insist  angrily  that  building-block 
methods  do  not  work  and  caimot  work,  because  they  are  aware  and 
proud  of  the  common  need  for  expert  tailoring  where  standard 


^One  of  the  most  famous  DoD  exercises  was  Nifty  Nugget,  which  occurred  in  the  late 
19706  jnd  had  a  signifkant  effect  on  mobilization  planning.  To  tiiis  day,  many  soiior 
officials  and  officers  recall  the  exercise  favoraUy. 

^^*One  of  us  (Davis)  has  participated  in  many  political-military  wargames  and  can 
personally  attest  to  a  cerudn  frustration  as  to  whether  the  wi^m  and  insit^ts  of 
senior  pl^rers  are  effectively  and  accurately  passed  on. 
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pieces  don’t  work.  Ironically,  diese  same  people  use  some  building 
blocks  constantly,  vidiether  or  not  they  think  of  them  in  diat  way.  If 
they  did  not,  they  would  not  be  successful.^*  Having  said  this,  let  us 
state  categorically  that  classic  operations  planning  in  the  era  1961- 
1990  was  not  modular  and  did  not  use  building-block  techniques 
extensively.  As  a  result,  it  was  not  very  flexible — although  individual 
officers  made  it  more  flexible  tfian  it  “should  have  been”  by  learning 
to  work  around  it. 

This  is  changing  as  the  result  of  the  Joint  Staff’s  insistence  on  flexi¬ 
bility,  but  we  And  that  the  inteUectual  concepts  are  not  weU  under¬ 
stood  among  planners.  They  know  examples  of  building-block 
techniques,  by  one  or  another  name,  but  they  are  not  taught  related 
design  and  management  techniques  with  the  full  benefit  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  that  exists  for  managing  complexity  adaptively.  Nor  do  they 
have  suitable  decision-support  tools. 

Definitioiis 

We  have  alluded  to  building-block  methods,  but  have  not  fully  de¬ 
fined  them.  The  essence  of  a  building-block  approach  is  as  follows:^^ 

•  Think  not  in  terms  of  building  a  single  optimized  and  monolithic 
plan  in  advance,  but  rather  of  assemblings  context-specific  plan 
at  the  time  it  is  needed. 

•  Do  the  plan  building  by  assembling  “building-block  subplans” 
that  call  for  employing  “building-block  forces”  and  other  instru¬ 
ments. 

•  Accept  the  nonoptimality  (for  a  specific  task)  of  using  standard 
building  blocks  as  the  price  of  being  able  to  assemble  diverse, 
adequate,  and  executable  plans  quickly. 

•  Exploit  hierarchical  principles. 


3*Nobel  Prize  winner  Herbert  Simon  discusses  related  issues  in  his  famous  essays  on 
compiexity  and  adaptive  systems  (Simon,  1981). 

^^Predsely  this  approach  was  followed  for  some  years  in  Central  Region-oriented 
analytic  wargaming  with  the  RAND  Strategy  Assessment  System.  See  Davis  and  Howe 
(1990b). 
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•  Reo^nize  individual  building  Mocks  as  “modules.”  They  are:  (a) 
sMf-contained,  (b)  independently  testable,  and  (c)  fitted  witfi 
well-defined  interfaces  to  the  “outside.” 

•  Make  arrangements  for  integration  testing,  because  testing  of 
individual  modules  does  not  always  assure  that  the  system  as¬ 
sembled  from  the  modules  wUl  woilc  as  intended.^ 

The  two  most  confusing  aspects  of  building-block  methods  are 
probably:  (a)  the  role  of  hierarchies,  and  (b)  the  many  dimensions  of 
building-block  methods.  Hierarchies  are  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  organizing  principle  to  be  found  in  the  natural  world  and  the 
worid  of  human  organizations.  Even  systems  nominally  described  as 
networks  usually  are  hierarchical  in  some  respects.  They  can  be 
confusing,  however,  because  building  blocks  are  composed  of 
building  blocks  and  combine  to  form  hi^er-level  building  blocks 
(e.g.,  the  Reforger  deployment  was  a  higher-level  building-block  op¬ 
eration].  Building  blocks  also  exist  in  many  dimensions,  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  Figure  4.6. 

One  might  ask  at  this  point,  “Is  everything  a  building  block?”  The 
answer  is  no.  Consider  first  the  familiar  task  of  homebuilding. 
Bricks,  w^ich  come  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  standard  sizes 
and  shapes,  are  budding  blocks.  But  construction  usually  requires 
some  special  chipping  and  fitting  to  fill  in  where  the  standard  bricks 
don’t  fit.  Similariy,  the  armed  forces  tailor  their  units  for  specific 
missions  (e.g.,  by  reinforcing  a  unit  with  additional  helicopters)  and 
develop  special-purpose  capabilities  (e.g..  Desert  Express).  CINCs 
may  establish  specisd  task-force  commands.  And,  of  course,  wartime 
commanders  invent  new  operations  to  exploit  capabilities  and  needs 
that  have  not  yet  been  recognized  in  doctrine.  So,  not  everything  is  a 
building  block.  Nonetheless,  in  a  good  plaiming  system,  effective¬ 
ness  depends  on  a  large  percentage  of  the  “things”  and  “processes” 
having  been  standardized  and  on  practice  in  the  quick  assembly  of 
plans  and  specialized  tailoring  needed  to  fill  in  gaps.  American 
crisis-action  platmers  are  very  good  at  this,  but  they  are  usually 


^^There  are  one-to-one  correlations  between  w4iat  we  here  call  building-block 
mediods  and  modular  hierarchical  design  of  software.  The  complexity  problems  of 
software  often  trace  to  failure  to  use  modular  hierarchical  design. 
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Foices:  Batislons,  Mgsdss,  dMtions:  Squadrons,  Mings... 

MoMRy  systems:  AMHl  available  at  CRAF  I,  H.  and  III;  MPS  squadrons;  the  fast-seam  sNps 
(St.-7s):»isRRF:atCL 

PoWcalpemilsalons:  OvarflgM  itgias,  basing  rights... 

Economic  actions:  Frsozfeigtundi,  closing  out  Unas  of  cradK.  Imposing  spadallzad  or  ganorU 
smbatgos,  boycotting-. 

Command  relations:  UnWad  commands,  coaUtlonal  commands... 

Higher.|evol  (Oraalng  on  the  now-obsoiale  pnbism  oi  Central  Region  dslsnse)  Deploy 
operations:  to  the  General  Oelensa  Plan  poeHions  alotrg  Sie  inter-Qennan  border, 

conduct  a  UmHad  Mbacfc  to  the  Weeer  River  In  the  Northern  Army  Group, 
cover  the  Austrian  corridor  vUih  a  combinallon  of  French  end  German 
forces,  shut  some  U.S.  fotcae  from  V  atrd  vn  corps  to  the  vraakar  Belgian 
sector... 

Hlerarchichai  theater-  A  plan  may  break  Into  phases,  each  of  vMch  has  multiple  moves,  each  ol 

level  campaign  plan:  which  involves... 

Stratsglc  moves  Various  fleidble  deterrent  options  (FDOs)  to  show  concern,  resolve, 
incrisIs:  preparation  for  conflict,  etc. 

Tasks;  Assaulting  and  capturing  a  Aghay  defended  airfield;  conducting  an 

ampNbious  operaUon;  taking  a  hW;  destroying  key  alr-dafanse  radais  as 
part  of  a  BEAD  operation... 


Figure  4.6 — ^Dimensions  of  Building-Biock  Planning 


working  on  problems  that  are  much  smaUer  and  easier  than  a  major 
regional  contingency. 

Building-Block  Planning  in  the  Current  System 

The  present  system  uses  some  building-block  concepts  explicitly, 
others  implicidy,  and  still  others  not  at  all.  It  uses  "force  modules” 
(FMs)  that  include  "complete  combat  packages  made  up  of  C,  CS, 
and  CSS  forces  in  addition  to  some  nonunit  cargo  and  personnel” 
(Purple  Book,  p.  6-42).  These  force  modules  are  available  in  a  Force 
Module  Library  and  are  accessible  throv^  the  Force  Module  Sub¬ 
system  (FMS),  "an  interactive  computer  system  that  allows  the  plan¬ 
ner  to  seek  FMs  that  are  either  already  built  and  maintained  by  the 
Services  or  built  by  the  CINC  during  prior  OPLAN  creation”  (Purple 
Book,  p.  6-43). 

It  is  less  clear  whether  the  current  force  module  building  blocks  are 
adequate.  Are  the  modules  of  about  the  right  level  of  aggregation — 
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big  enou{^  to  speed  crisis  planning,  but  not  so  big  as  to  limit  flexibil¬ 
ity?  Are  they  finely  tuned  to  apply  only  to  the  relatively  few  points  in 
scenario  space  considered  by  the  present  planning  guidance,  or  do 
they  have  hroad  application?  Are  Aere  enou^  of  them  and  are  they 
hierarchically  structured?  Because  the  present  system  does  not  in¬ 
clude  a  routinized  way  of  testing  the  crisis  planning  process  over  a 
wide  range  of  situations  in  scenario  space,  there  is  no  empirical  basis 
for  knowing.  Thus  the  present  system  is  increasingly  appl)dng 
building-block  techniques,  but  it  lacks  an  overarching  doctrine  and 
effective  testing  in  realistic  crisis-planning  exercises. 

The  Special  PioUem  of  Suppcnt-Rriated  Building  Blocks.  It  seems 
to  he  a  consensus  among  analysts  and  planners  with  vriiom  we  have 
discussed  these  matters  that  the  current  planning  system  has  done  a 
particularly  poor  job  over  the  years  in  defining  building-block  sup¬ 
port  requirements.  This,  however,  is  extremely  important,  because 
establishing  support  requirements  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
time-consuming  challenges  in  operations  planning.  The  challenge  is 
difficult  because  support  tends  to  be  hi^y  disaggregated  (e.g.,  at 
company  and  battalion  level),  and  highly  scenario  dependent— i.e., 
dependent  on  the  geographic  environment,  the  nature  of  combat, 
and  planning  factors  that  may  be  based  on  points  in  scenario  space 
far  away  fiom  the  one  of  concern. 

Meeting  this  challenge  is  exacerbated  by  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
generally  conservative  approach  among  support  planners.  In  Desert 
Shield,  for  example,  there  was  a  substantial  difference  between  what 
doctrine  estimated  was  required  for  support  and  vriiat  was  actually 
sent.  Figure  4.7  shows  the  results  of  this  e}q>erience  measured  in 
terms  of  personnel.^*  It  shows  that  by  day  70  of  the  deployment, 
there  was  a  difference  of  almost  100,000. 

Unfortunately,  the  consequence  of  conservative  support  require¬ 
ments  is  that  deploying  uimecessary  support  delays  arrival  of  combat 


^^This  diart  is  based  on  anaty:^  done  by  colleague  Ron  Soitor.  Doctrinal  estimates 
w«re  those  genmted  by  the  FASTALS  (Force  Analysis  Simulation  of  Theater  Adminis¬ 
trative  and  Logistic  Support)  model  used  by  the  Army  to  determine  support  require¬ 
ments.  The  differences  between  actual  and  estimated  personnel  support  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  part  because  Operation  Desert  Shield  needed  fewer  combat  service  units 
due  to  existittg  mature  in-dieater  support,  and  fewer  engineers  and  transportation 
units  due  to  eidsiing  infiastructuie. 
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Figure  4.7— Desert  Shield  Personnel  Deployed:  Actual  Versus  Doctrinal 

Estimates 


forces.  Figure  4.8  illustrates  this  for  a  typical  Persian  Gulf  scenario.^ 
Standard  doctrine  suggests,  for  one  lift  unit  (e.g.,  measured  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  square  feet  for  sealift)  of  combat  force,  about  2.0  units  or 
more  of  support  are  needed.  But  if  this  support/combat  lift  ratio 
were  1.5:1,  the  closure  of  the  lead  heavy  division  might  be  moved  up 
by  a  week.  Reduction  of  the  support  requirement  to  a  ratio  of  1:1 
might  improve  closure  by  nearly  an  additional  week.^®  The 


^®Results  in  Figure  4.8  are  merely  illustrative.  They  are  based  on  calibrations  to 
Operation  Desert  Shield  Phase  I  lift,  unit  closure  dates  as  reported  in  Kassing  (1992, 
pp.  22,  39),  an  assumed  support-to-combat  lift  ratio  in  Desert  Shidd  of  1.5:1,  and 
judgments  about  how  lift  woidd  have  been  allocated  in  other  cases.  Qosure  times  do 
not  scale  linearly  with  the  support-to-combat  ratio  because  the  productivity  of  sealift 
varies  with  time  as  packets  of  ships  become  available,  deploy  to  the  theater,  return 
empty  to  the  U.S.,  and  deploy  again. 

^®Support  requirements  are,  of  course,  highly  dependent  on  the  particulars  of  die 
scenario  under  consideration.  One  important  factor  the  audiors  believe  is  often 
ne^ected  in  determining  support  needs  is  the  level  of  support  available  to  threat 
forces.  A  reasonable  hyp^esis  is  that  Third  World  adversaries,  vdiile  tiiey  may  spend 
much  on  combat  equipment,  invest  little  in  support  Further,  the  U.S.  potent  to 
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Figure  4.8— Closure  of  Ground  Combat  Forces  in  Theater  Versus  Support 

Life  Requirements 


cost  of  buying  such  a  week  with  additional  airlift  and  sealift  runs  into 
the  billions  of  dollars. 

In  sum,  the  present  system  has  an  elaborate  means  of  defining  tooth- 
to-tail  relationships  and  deployment  planning  factors  for  standard 
scenarios,  but  is  weak  in  testing  them  or  in  providing  for  the  diversity 
of  potential  scenarios. 

There  is  nothing  exotic  about  the  building-block  approach.  Indeed, 
it  is  udiat  good  crisis-action  planners  find  themselves  doing  natu- 


render  ineffective  tiiis  support  through  deep  fires  is  high.  If  this  is  correct,  then  the 
time  and  depth  over  which  these  countries  can  sustain  intense  combat  in  armor 
maneuver  waifore  should  be  very  limited.  This  in  turn  should  have  a  major  influence 
on  reducing  the  support  needs  of  ourselves  and  coalition  partners. 
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rally.  Nonetheless,  it  is  very  different  from  refining  and  optimizing  a 
monolithic  operations  i^an  over  a  period  of  many  months,  and  then 
merely  postulating  that  it  will  be  possible  to  modify  the  plan  as  nec¬ 
essary  in  times  of  crisis. 

We  recommend  the  following  on  building-block  methods: 

Recommendations . . 

—  The  Joint  Staff  and  CINC  plaimers  should  be  seen  as  at- 
the-time  assemblers  of  pl^s.^^  The  Joint  Staff  planners 
should  see  themselves  in  this  connection  as  strategic  as¬ 
semblers.^^  This  wiU  require  them  to  standardize  and  ex¬ 
ercise  building-block  concepts  in  the  many  dimensions 
indicated  in  Figure  4.6. 

—  The  Joint  Staff  should  be  structured  and  staffed  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  should  be  postured  to  work  efficiently  in  real 
time  with  CINC  planners  in  doing  so. 

CINC  planners  have  inherent  difficulties  dealing  with  the  orchestra¬ 
tion  of  political,  military,  and  economic  instruments.  They  also  have 
inherent  difficulties  anticipating  and  reacting  to  the  many  subtle 
concerns  of  policymakers  in  a  particular  fast-moving  crisis.  Thus, 
the  Joint  Staff  should  not  be  bashful  about  playing  a  larger  role  in 
plan  assembly  (this  might  require  some  new  interpretations  of 
Goldwater-Nichols  guidance).  lihe  need  for  a  strong  Joint  Staff  role  is 
surely  understood  in  crisis-action  planning,  but  it  is  not  reflected  in 
the  more  deliberate  processes,  at  least  as  we  understand  them. 

—  The  Joint  Staff  should  take  the  lead  staff  role,  under  NSC 
auspices  and  with  strong  participation  by  the  Department 


discu'"''  ’  ''  {  Three,  the  conflict  between  the  at-the-tiine  assembly  ap¬ 

proach  anu  wi^proach  of  preplanned  options  is  partly  semantic  and  partly  a  matter 
of  degree.  Many  of  the  preplanned  options  discussed  recenfly  by  the  Joint  Staff  and 
CINCs  are,  in  our  terms,  building-block  operations  that  can  be  exectned  or  not  at  the 
time.  However,  we  think  it  is  possible  and  important  to  go  much  farther  than  we 
believe  has  been  done  so  far  in  developir^  building-block  flexibility  and  the  teams  to 
do  specialized  option  tailoring  quickly  when  the  time  comes. 

^^This  section  on  building-block  techniques  expands  upon  material  presented  as  a 
briefing  earlier  to  the  J-5  s^by  Davis  and  RAND  consultant  Paul  Bracken  in  1991  and 
early  1992. 
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of  Stole,  in  planning  ways  to  coordinate  die  effective  use  of 
political,  economic,  and  militaiy  instruments  such  as 
FDOs.  It  should  assist  other  agencies  in  learning  how  to 
standardize  and  test  such  flexible  deterrent  options  in  ex¬ 
ercises.  It  should  take  the  lead  in  assuring  appropriate 
communication  links  to  permit  coordination  in  times  of 
crisis. 

—  The  Joint  Staff  should  lead  (delegating  staff  work  to  com¬ 
mands  such  as  USTRANSCOM  in  some  instances]  in  the 
development  and  standardization  of  discriminate  support- 
package  building  blocks  (e.g.,  paclu^es  discriminating 
among  situations  varying  in  such  factors  as  type  of  conflict, 
probable  intensity  and  duration,  terrain,  length  of  LOCs, 
infrastructure,  and  commander  capability  to  limit  combat 
and  consumption  if  nei^ssary)  and  related  planning  fac¬ 
tors. 

Anal^ts  and  wargamers,  and  sometimes  operations  planners,  have 
long  had  to  deal  with  such  issues  without  the  benefit  of  such  discrim¬ 
inate  official  plaiming  factors.^®  They  have  resorted  to  heroic  as¬ 
sumptions  such  as  postulating  an  "initial  support  increment”  and  a 
“foUow-on  support  increment,”  and  by  postulating  magnitudes  for 
each  (e.g.,  that  the  former  mig^t  be  half  of  the  total).  During  the  Cold 
War,  there  was  organizational  resistance  to  providing  official  figures 
on  such  matters,  partly  out  of  fear  that  civilian  planners  would 
quickly  decree  that  the  "initial”  support  increment  was  adequate  be¬ 
cause  war  would  "surely”  be  short  Such  arguments  are  not  persua¬ 
sive  today.  If  we  want  to  have  adaptive  planning,  planners  must  be 
able  quickly  to  estimate  support  requirements  for  a  wide  variety  of 
situations. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  DECISION-SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

The  last  component  of  Figure  4.1  is  improving  tools,  i.e.,  developing 
strong  organizational  decision-support  systems. 


^^Some  horror  stories  on  this  were  reported  to  us  by  CENTCOM  staff  recalling  the 
difBculties  diey  had  making  mobility  estimates  eariy  in  Desert  Storm.  Lund  and  Berg 
(1993)  documents  instances  in  which  airlift  productivity  was  hampered  by  operations 
planners  not  understanding  the  assumptions  that  underlay  standard  plan^g  factors. 
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Inadequate  Data  Processing  and  Decision  Support 

Producing  quick  operations  plans  is  critically  dependent  on  auto¬ 
mated  data  processing  (ADP)  support— hardware,  software,  data 
displays,  communications  links,  and  skilled  operators.  The  criterion 
for  effective  ADP  support,  given  the  basic  nature  of  the  security 
problems  we  may  face,  should  center  on  its  ability  to  adapt  very 
quickly  to  the  particulars  of  complex  and  uncertain  crises  as  they 
emerge.  The  ability  of  ADP  support  to  meet  this  criterion  needs  to  be 
measured  through  realistic  testing. 

At  the  d/ne  of  the  Gulf  War,  ADP  support  did  not  meet  this  criterion. 
According  to  the  DoD  report  to  Congress  on  the  Gulf  War 
(Department  of  Defense,  1992}  and  many  military  officers  with 
v^om  we  talked  during  the  course  of  this  study,  initial  transportation 
planning  was  done  manually  (often  with  substantial  errors  due  to  the 
absence  of  appropriate  tools  and  aggregate  data  bases).  The  JOPES 
system,  vdiich  was  to  provide  automated  support,  did  not  begin 
functioning  as  designed  until  after  the  third  week  in  August  and, 
even  then,  was  poorly  reg^ded  by  most  participants.  A  quickly  con¬ 
structed  DARPA  prototype  (DART)  proved,  by  contrast,  to  be  hi^y 
attractive  and  useful  as  a  man/machine  interface.  The  report  cites 
three  reasons  for  problems  with  the  use  of  JOPES:  (a)  absence  of 
necessary  deployment  data;  (b)  the  decision  by  CINCCENT  to  make 
repeated  changes  in  a  TPFDL  that  wasn’t  well  baselined  in  the  first 
place,  varying  the  priority  and  the  scheduling  of  unit  movements  in 
midstream;  and  (c)  a  shortage  of  trained  operators  (Department  of 
Defense,  1992,  p.  3).^ 

Those  of  us  familiar  with  modem  computer  technology,  including 
wa^ames  and  related  computer  simulations,  and  familiar  as  well 
with  modem  organizational  decision  support  systems,  draw  a  some¬ 
what  different  and  more  starkly  negative  conclusion.*^  In  a  nutshell. 


***Another  probiem  reported  to  us  by  staff  at  the  commands  was  that  security  re¬ 
strictions  denied  critic^  information  to  the  people  being  tasked  to  do  logistics  calcu¬ 
lations,  including  timeline  estimates. 

*^See,  e.g.,  Carter  et  al.  (1992)  for  discussion  of  modem  organizational  decision  sup¬ 
port  systems.  One  example  of  a  hi^iiy  interactive  and  flexible  modem  wargame  is  the 
RAND  Strategy  Assessment  System  (RSAS)  used  at  the  war  colleges  and  RAND  (see, 
e.g.,  Bennett,  1992). 
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the  JOPES  system  represents  obsolete  technology  and  obsolete  mind¬ 
sets.  The  JOPES  design  predates  the  breakthroughs  of  hi^ily  interac¬ 
tive  computing  and  was  driven  by  the  “data  processing  community” 
rather  than  analysts  or  experts  in  decision  support  To  illustrate  dif¬ 
ferences  in  mind-set  here,  modem  waigames,  simulations,  and 
decision-support  systems  are  designed  to  maximize  the  user’s  ability 
to  change  assumptions  and  to  e9q>lore  “What  if?”  questions.  Some 
also  provide  tools  for  finding  “optimum”  solutions  to  problems  or  for 
at  least  finding  solutions  known  to  work.  By  contrast,  with  the  JOPES 
system  it  was  relatively  difficult  even  to  make  changes  in  the 
TPFDLr— the  very  thing  that  an  adaptively  oriented  analyst  would 
identify  as  being  particularly  important  to  change!^^  Ihe  JOPES 
system  is  also  thin  on  planning  aids. 

Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  and  Wargaming 

There  are  great  opportunities  emerging  here,  because  modem  tech¬ 
nology  is  making  possible  distributed  interactive  simulation  (DIS)  in 
which  participants  in  exercises  can  be  spread  over  the  ^obe,  some 
using  computer  models,  some  using  man/machine  simulators,  and 
some  conducting  field  operations.*^  Distributed  wargaming  is  be¬ 
coming  a  necessity  as  weU  as  an  opportunity,  because  it  is  no  longer 
politically  or  economically  feasible  to  conduct  frequent  large-scale 
exercises  in  populated  areas  or  to  disrupt  commercial  activities  for 
large-scale  deployments  and  maneuvers.  Furthermore,  more  forces 
are  being  demobilized  and  budget  are  shrinking  rapidly. 

In  many  respects,  such  exercises  are  actuaUy  superior  to  field  exer¬ 
cises.  Computers,  after  all,  allow  one  to  examine  the  many  "What  iis” 
that  come  to  mind  whenever  one  considers  results  from  a  “live”  ex¬ 
ercise.  Further,  computer  models  are  sometimes  extremely  useful 
for  integrating— Le.,  for  seeing  the  whole  forest  amidst  the  plentiful 
trees.  At  the  same  time,  the  current  state  of  distributed  wargaming  is 
relatively  immature,  and  many  problems  continue  to  exist.  One 
widespread  problem  is  the  tendency  for  exercises  and  related  com¬ 
puter  models  to  become  extremely  detailed  and  complex,  so  much  so 


*^OTk  on  the  JOPES  system  has  recendy  been  halted  by  DoD  direction. 

*^For  discussion  of  DIS  and  some  of  its  problems,  see  Defense  Modding  and  Simu¬ 
lation  Office  (1992),  Bankes  (1992a),  and  Davis  and  Blumendiai  (1991). 
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that  they  cannot  be  used  to  eiqilore  alternative  scenarios.  And,  often, 
diey  are  only  partially  comprehended  by  participants.  As  often  hap¬ 
pens  with  new  technology,  DIS  has  b^n  oversold  by  some  of  its 
enthusiasts.  Many  of  the  most  important  functions  of  computerized 
games  and  simulations  will  best  be  accomplished  by  nondistributed 
systems  with  vriiich  analytic  staffs  are  totally  familiar  and  over  udiich 
they  have  complete  control.  This  is  especially  important  where 
models  must  cross  levels  of  resolution  and  cut  across  service  and 
other  boundaries.^ 

Distributed  Information  and  Cknmnunkation  Systems 

Quite  aside  from  simulation  and  wargaming,  modem  technology 
now  makes  it  possible  to  completely  rework  the  way  in  which  the 
Joint  Staff  works  with  the  unified  commands  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  particular,  we  have  in  mind  distributed  information  sys¬ 
tems.  As  we  reported  to  the  J-5  in  die  course  of  our  study  (in  work  by 
coUe^ue  Robert  Anderson),  current  stafBng  procedures  are  archaic 
and  inefficient  We  envision  near-term  information  systems  that 
would  allow,  for  example:^ 

•  Disseminating  drafts  of  major  planning  documents  (including 
graphics)  electronically  to  all  relevant  recipients,  with  turn¬ 
around  times  measured  in  hours  (or,  more  typically,  days). 

•  Collecting  comments  and  suggested  changes  in  electronic  form, 
and  generating  automatically  reports  showing  those  changes  in 
standard  form.*^  Turnaround  times  could  be  minutes  or  hours, 
rather  than  weeks  or  months. 


^^See  Davis  (1993a),  which  is  based  on  work  done  for  ARPA,  for  introductory  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  substantive  difficulties  (as  distinct  firom  difficulties  in  making  models 
"run")  associated  with  connecting  models  that  were  not  designed  together  and  the 
advantages  of  designing  &om  the  start  for  variable-resolution  models  or  families  of 
modds. 

^Radically  ambitious  ideas  for  “ultimate  computing  and  pervasive  communications” 
are  under  smdy  by  RAND  coDeagues  Robert  Anderson,  Tony  Hearn,  and  Bruno 
Augenstein.  TheworkisbeingsponsoredbyRANDintemalftindsandbyARPA. 

^Users  of  Macintosh  computers  already  have  access  to  a  commercial  software 
package  called  DocuComp,  which  cmnpares  before-and-after  manuscripts  and  gener¬ 
ates  change  reports  with  additions  underlined,  deletions  scored  tiiroug^,  and  passages 
that  have  been  moved  shown  in  bold. 
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•  Routine  U8e--by  etaffs,  not  merely  commandere — of  vktoO' 
conferencing  siqiidemented  by  worlcstationa  and  netted  data 
bases. 

Our  recommendations  in  this  area  should  be  clear 

Rtcommendadom - 

—  Start  fresh  in  designing  the  necessary  tools,  drawing  heavily 
on  the  recent  technological  revolutions  and  on  recent  woiic 
on  the  theory  of  organizational  decision  support. 

—  Exploit  modem,  hi|^  active  wargaming  and  simulation, 
including  distributed  wargaming  and  simulation. 

—  Modernize  information  systems  to  permit  state-of-the-art 
video  and  computer  communications  among  staff  ofiBcers 
doing  planning  at  the  Joint  Staff,  commands,  and  dse- 
vdiere. 

Doing  well  on  these  matters  may  require  making  exceptions  in  the 
usual  acquisition  processes,  since  information  technology  is  chang¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  commercial  products  are  often  state  of  the  art. 

IMPROVING  REIATIONSHIPS  AMONG  STRATEGIC, 
PROGRAMMATIC,  AND  OPERATIONS  PLANNING 

So  far  in  this  chapta*,  we  have  discussed  improving  the  elements  of 
operations  planning.  Let  us  now  turn  to  one  of  die  principal  themes 
of  the  report,  improving  relationships  among  types  of  planning  (and 
types  of  planners). 

TheCurrmt  System  and  Its  Problems 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  current  strategic  planning  system 
in  all  its  details,  much  less  to  design  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
replacement.  Instead,  we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  selected  obser¬ 
vations  and  recommendations.  AABth  this  in  mind.  Figure  4.9  depicts 
die  current  overall  system  in  relatively  sinqile  terms.  Note  that  the 
crisis-action  planning  occurs  only  in  crisis  itself.  Odierwise,  opera- 


r 
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tkMis  {rfarniing  is  represented  by  die  deliberate  planning  process 
described  eariier  in  the  diapter. 

Figure  4.10  is  a  highly  simplified  and  notional  depiction  of  die  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System 
(PPBS)*^  and  the  Joint  Strategic  Planning  System  (ISPS),  which  is 
being  streamlined.  We  do  not  show  the  information  flow,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  it  Blocks  show  periods  of  time  during  vriiich  docu¬ 
ments  are  prepared:  final  versions  are  issued  at  the  end  of  that 
period.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  issues  tenta¬ 
tive  fiscal  guidance,  vriiich  affects  the  SecDef  s  work  on  the  Defense 
Planning  Guidance  (OPG),  as  does  input  fitim  the  Chairman's  Joint 
Strategy  Review.  The  military  departments  (the  services)  develop 
their  tentative  programs  and  report  them  in  Program  Objective 
Memoranda  (POMs),  following  DPG  guidance.  As  needed,  the 
Chairman  issues  a  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP)  to  guide 
operations  planning  by  the  CINCs.  The  JSCP  reflects  the  DPG  and 
(not  shown)  the  Phmning  Guidance  for  Contingency  Planning  Guid¬ 
ance.  The  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  review  service  POMs  and, 
where  issues  are  raised  by  their  staffs,  the  Secretary  resolves  them 
with  Program  Decision  Memoranda  (PDMs),  after  which  the  services 
revise  their  programs  and  submit  budgets.  The  SecDef  adjusts  those 
programs  somewhat  (primarily  throi^  Comptroller  actions),  and 
the  result  emerges  as  part  of  the  President's  budget 

As  in  aU  systems  involving  individuals  and  institutions,  in  practice 
the  system  often  does  not  work  as  it  is  formally  set  out.  At  the  same 
time,  formal  structure  is  important.  Informal  arrangements  may  not 
be  stable  over  time  and  carmot  be  relied  upon  as  enduring  instru¬ 
ments  of  policy.  And  the  construct  of  formal  institutional  relation¬ 
ships  is  a  powerful  means  leaders  have  to  set  priorities.  With  that 
background,  and  taking  Figures  4.9  and  4.10  as  representative,  we 
make  tire  following  tentative  observations,  without  tire  benefit  of 
having  woriced  witiun  the  Joint  Strategic  Plaruiing  System  our¬ 
selves:^ 


*^See  Lewis,  Roll,  and  Mayer  (1992)  for  discussion  of  die  PPBS  system.  The  Purjde 
Bo<A  is  no  longer  current. 

^For  more  detailed  discussion  of  diese  matters,  see  Lewis,  RoD,  and  Mayer  (1992).  It 
describes  the  process  of  establishing  the ‘Base  Force.* 
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•  Crisis  action  planning  is  disconnected  from  the  normal  strategic 
and  programmatic  processes,  coming  into  play  only  vihen  actual 
crises  occur.  Delilwrate  planning  is  die  only  representation  of 
operations  planning  in  the  fonnulation  of  strategy  and  programs. 
As  we  have  noted,  deliberate  planning  is  "delibmite,’’  focuses  on 
development  of  operations  plans,  and  is  not  conducted  so  as  to 
emulate  crisis  operations. 

•  There  is  no  direct  communication  of  die  insights  from  operations 
planning  to  civilian  strategic  and  programmatic  plaimers  (or  to 
service  plaimers).  Instead,  insi{^ts  are  conveyed  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  and  Joint  Staff.  The  Chairman  and  his  staff  pass  on  key  in¬ 
sists  through  the  National  Military  Strategy,  the  Joint  Military 
Net  Assessment,  participation  in  the  PPBS  process  (e.g.,  Defense 
Resources  Board),  and  informal  channels  such  as  briefings  of 
analytic  work  conducted  by  the  Joint  Staff.  But  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  has  no  formal  vehicle  to  inject  directly  learning  from  opera¬ 
tions  planning  into  either  program  or  strategic  planning.^^ 

•  There  is  no  evident  linki^e  that  would  allow  program  planners  to 
test  program  options  in  the  operations  planning  process.  To  be 
sure,  the  Joint  Staff  conducts  comparable  testing  as  background 
for  the  Chairman’s  Net  Assessment  and  the  Chairman’s  program 
assessment.  The  linkage,  however,  is  not  vriiat  it  could  be.^ 

•  There  is  no  formal  vehicle  to  allow  crisis  decisionmakers — the 
President,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  their  immediate  advisers — 
to  practice  crisis  decisionmaking  and  its  implementation  with 
the  operations  planners. 

•  There  is  no  formal,  routinized  process  for  the  President  and  his 
immediate  advisers  to  give  broad  strategic  guidance  to  shape 
planning  for  contingencies.  WhOe  that  might  be  quite  reason¬ 
able  if  only  the  DoD  were  involved,  it  is  not  so  reasonable  when 


partial  exception  here  is  the  link  through  the  Assistant  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Policy  (Plans).  This  link  was  created  as  the  result  of  the  Goldmter-Nichols  Act,  whidi 
spedfikl  that  the  Seaetary  of  Defense  should  review  operations  plans. 

s**One  valuable  mechanism  for  such  work  in  the  1980s  was  the  Total  Force  Capabilities 
Analysis  (TFCA)  conducted  by  the  Joint  Staffs  J-8.  That  work,  however,  supported  the 
Chainnan's  assessments  and  was  not  actually  a  part  of  program  development  per  se. 
Also,  the  TFCA  process  was  able  to  conduct  only  limited  sensitivity  analyses  because  it 
depended  on  human-intensive  gaming. 
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one  recognizes  that  real-worid  contingencies  require  coordina¬ 
tion  of  political,  economic,  and  military  measures.^^ 

•  More  generally,  die  picture  is  one  of  highly  compartmentalized 
planning. 


Overview  of  a  More  Int^rated  Approach 

Figure  4.11  indicates  schematically  the  components  of  an  approach 
that  would  increase  substantially  die  degree  of  integration  among 
types  of  planning  and  planner.  The  diagram  deals  only  with  contin¬ 
gency  planning  and  not  with  such  other  important  issues  as  long¬ 
term  competition,  counterproliferation  policy,  and  arms  control.^^ 

National  Security  Planning  Guidance 

We  have  seen,  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  that  contingency 
planning  should  involve  an  orchestration  of  political,  military,  and 
economic  instruments  within  the  frameworks  of  strategy.  The  Joint 
Staff  has  recognized  this  and  is  now  requiring  ClNCs  to  identify  some 
of  the  political  and  economic  measures  that  would  be  most  useful  in 
dealing  with  contingencies  in  their  regions.  In  the  last  two  years 
there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cross-agency 
meetings  dealing  with  such  matters.  From  an  organizational  view¬ 
point,  however,  the  U.S.  lacks  something  here. 

We  recommend  the  following: 


the  Purple  Book,  p.  5-4,  notes,  Pr^idential  decisions  are  conununicated  by 
intelligence  findings,  National  Security  Decision  Directives  (NSDDs),  etc.  While  these 
instruments  could  be  used  to  inject  White  House  guidance  into  the  PPBS/JSPS  with 
timing  coordinated  with  the  two-year  planning  cyde,  they  generally  do  not  do  this. 
The  only  White  House  guidance  routinely  given  the  plaiuiing  process  is  Fiscal  Guid¬ 
ance  firom  0MB,  althou^  some  is  provid^  by  NSDDs  and  related  documents. 

^^Our  point  here  is  that  in  this  report  we  are  excluding  some  very  important  strategic 
subjects  that  affect  long-term  strategies,  programs,  and  policies.  Contingency 
planning  covers  a  major  part  of  national  security  planning,  but  only  a  part.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  does  not  really  cover  the  challenge  of  discouraging  other  powers  from  aspiring 
to  superpower  status  by  building  up  their  military  capabilities.  Nor  does  it  deal 
direct  with  the  important  issue  of  perceptions  about  military  and  other  power.  Those 
perceptions  may  be  related  to  actual  warfi^ting  capacities  for  spedfic  contingen- 
des,  but  they  are  often  shaped  by  a  different  set  of  variables,  including  bean  counts, 
military  presence,  and  research  and  development  demonstrations. 


Integrated  approach  to  strategic,  musmhmk^m* 
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Figure  4. 1 1— Conqtonents  of  Integrated  Contingency  Planning 
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JUfctmuMtidations - 

—  The  NSC  should  have  an  even  larger  function  than  it  does 
now  for  developing  and  issuing  national-security  planning 
guidance  and  facilitating  both  planning  and  training  for 
effective  national-level  crisis  action. 

—  AU  relevant  agencies  should  have  full-time  staffs  devoted  to 
sudi  contingency  planning,  and  such  assignments  should 
be  rewarding  and  career  enhancing. 

—  The  DoD  should  have  the  lead  role  in  staffing  contingency 
planning  and  in  developing  the  appropriate  operational 
decision  support  systems,  training  programs,  and  exercises 
(only  the  DoD,  and  indeed  the  Joint  Staff,  has  the  requisite 
organizational  skills  and  infrastructure). 

A  Common  Intellectual  Framework 

If  there  is  to  be  successful  cooperation  among  agencies  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  among  the  various  types  of  planning  wititin  the  DoD  alone,  it 
is  necessary  that  there  be  a  common  intellectual  framework  within 
which  to  reason  and  communicate.  In  this  report  we  have  argued 
that  this  framework  should  have  an  "operation^  perspective”  (albeit 
witii  different  time  scales,  specificity,  and  experimentation  for  op¬ 
erations,  strategic,  and  program  planning).  That  is,  tiie  overarching 
objective  is  to  assure  foat  the  U.S.  has — now  and  in  the  future — 
excellent  capabOities  for  rapid,  adaptive,  and  effective  response  to 
contingencies.  This  requires  physical  capabilities,  diplomatic  and 
other  relationships,  and — importantly  for  this  report— rapid-plan¬ 
ning  capabUities  for  real-world  contingencies  with  ^1  their  subtleties, 
complexities,  and  uncertainties. 

We  recommend  here  that; 

Recommendations - - 

—  Discussion  of  contingency  planning  should  be  conducted 
using  the  concepts  and  terminology  discussed  in  Chapter 
Three  (planning  under  uncertainty,  scenario  space,  desired 
envelopes  of  capability,  regions  of  assured  capability,  re¬ 
gions  of  highly  uncertain  capabUity,  programs  to  “push 
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back  the  envelope,”  multiscenario  analysis,  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  flexibility). 

Largely  Common  Methods  of  Analysis 

Each  type  of  planning  (strategic,  programmatic,  and  operations) 
must  necessarily  have  its  own  methods  of  analysis  to  some  extent.  In 
a  given  real-world  contingency,  for  example,  the  ability  to  maintain 
secrecy  about  the  role  of  one  or  another  ally  may  be  crucial  in  eval¬ 
uating  alternatives.  It  is  unlikely  that  program  planners  would  find  it 
useful  to  try  to  worry  about  such  matters  for  the  distant  future.  On 
the  other  hand,  program  planners  are  very  interested  in  the  time 
profiles  of  both  total  obligational  authority  and  outlays,  while  those 
may  be  of  no  interest  to  operations  planners  so  long  as  the  desired 
capabilities  show  up  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Even  though  there  are  many  such  special  issues  in  the  various  types 
of  planning,  we  believe  it  is  possible  for  methods  of  analysis  to  be 
largely  (or  at  least  quite  significantly)  common.  This  follows  from 
our  emphasis  on  using  operational  capability  in  real-world  contin¬ 
gencies  as  the  key  to  contingency  planning  overall.  If  operations 
planners  consider  it  exceptionally  vduable  to  have  a  particular  type 
of  flexibility,  even  if  that  doesn’t  show  up  in  the  “standard”  scenarios, 
then  program  plaimers  should  adapt  their  thinking,  not  vice  versa. 
The  upshot  here  is  the  following: 

Recommendations . 

—  We  recommend  methods  of  analysis  along  the  lines  de¬ 
scribed  in  Chapter  Three  for  planning  under  uncertainty. 
These  include: 

•  Multiscenario  analysis  in  its  broadest  sense. 

•  An  emphasis  on  capabilities  analysis  (including  esti¬ 
mates  of  marginal  impacts)  rather  than  requirements 
analysis. 

•  Measures  of  effectiveness  such  as  “stoplight  colors" 
over  a  broad  range  of  scenarios  or  “how  far  back  we 
can  push  the  envelope”  in  a  more  continuous  repre¬ 
sentation  of  capabilities. 
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Shared  Experiences 

As  a  practical  matter,  one  of  the  most  important  mechanisms  for 
accomplishing  our  integration  goals  is  to  assure  that  each  type  of 
planner  is  eiqiosed  to  the  others  well  enough  to  understand  and 
appreciate  them  (and  the  other  planners).  Operations  plaimers 
should  have  eiqierience  in  making  objective  resource-allocation  de¬ 
cisions  that  take  a  joint  perspective  within  the  DoD  worid  and  that 
consider  tradeoffs  between  defense  spending  and  other  federal 
spending  (or  tax  cuts).  Program  planners  should  have  experience 
seeing  how  operations  planning  is  conducted.  They  should  have 
extensive  opportunities  to  visit  military  facilities  and  field  units  to 
better  appreciate  what  otherwise  might  be  abstractions.  All  of  the 
planners  (but  especially  strategic  and  program  planners,  udio  often 
have  less  sense  of  history  in  this  respect)  should  be  exposed  to 
empirical  information,  both  anecdotal  and  scientific,  on  what  goes 
wrong  in  real  operations  and  why  hedges  are  important.^ 

The  fortunate  ones  among  current  planners  already  get  some  oppor¬ 
tunities  along  these  lines.  The  authors,  for  example,  have  over  the 
years  had  richly  rewarding  opportunities  to  talk  in  depth  with  ClNCs 
and  their  senior  planners  in  the  field.  And  some  of  the  most  senior 
general  officers  (including  General  PoweU)  have  served  in  all  kinds  of 
plaiming  positions.  Overall,  however,  there  is  no  program  to  assure 
that  such  things  happen.  There  is  no  concept  in  OSD,  for  example,  of 
"educating”  civilian  analysts  in  military  operations,  or  of  assuring 
that  they  get  appropriate  exposures.®^ 

There  are  many  methods  that  could  be  employed  to  more  systemati¬ 
cally  assure  shared  experiences  of  the  right  sort.  Some  of  these  al¬ 
ready  take  place  from  time  to  time,  but  without  the  benefit  of  any¬ 
thing  like  textbooks  or  training  courses  for  civilians  learning  about 
mUitary  operations.  Similarly,  we  believe  that  mUitary  officers  often 


^^One  suggestion  made  by  a  reviewer  is  that  OSD  should  consider  having  a  civilian 
staff  college  to  facilitate  acquainting  civilians  with  military  issues  and  realities.  A 
partial  an^og  might  be  the  Amy’s  management  college  at  Ft.  Belvoir. 

^^By  contrast,  the  services  have  taken  seriously  teaching  ‘civilian  issues"  in  their  war 
colleges  and  the  National  Defense  University.  Foreign  visitors  are  often  surprised  and 
impressed  by  the  relative  sophistication  of  senior  American  officers  with  respect  to 
political,  international,  and  defense-planning  issues. 
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have  inadequate  education  in  methods  of  analysis,  especially  analy¬ 
sis  under  uncertainty,  and  that  their  sophistication  as  consumers  of 
analysis  varies  enormously.  This  is  especially  important  as  we  be¬ 
come  more  dependent  upon  computer-intensive  wargaming,  dis¬ 
tributed  interactive  simulation,  and  other  uses  of  models  and  simu¬ 
lations.®® 

As  suggested  in  Figure  4.11,  we  reconunend  an  e;q;}licit  program  to 
assure  appropriate  gaming,  modeling,  rotations  of  assignment,  and 
interdisciplinary  and  cross-functional  conferences.  The  institutions 
already  exist  to  carry  out  such  a  program  (e.g.,  the  National  Defense 
University,  the  political-military  gaming  unit  of  the  1-8,  and  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Operations  Research  Society).  What  is  needed  is  the  program 
itself.  Our  own  view  here  is  that: 

Recommendations - 

—  The  Joint  Staff  should  take  the  lead  in  sketching  such  a 
program  to  create  shared  experiences  and  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  relevant  ofiBces  to  discuss  and  iterate  upon  it 
The  Chairman  should  then  su^st  to  the  Secretary  a  study 
to  formalize  a  plan  of  action. 

—  The  Joint  Staff  and  tiie  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  jointly  sponsor  a  permanent  program  of  activities 
based  on  the  recommendations. 


Formal  Feedbacks  and  Communications 

The  last  component  of  our  proposed  approach  to  improving  the 
integration  of  strategic,  programmatic,  and  operations  planning  in¬ 
volves  establishing  formal  links  to  assure  normal  communications, 
including  feedback.  Our  thinking  here  is  based  on  the  following  ob¬ 
servations: 


®®A  vrorrisome  problem  in  diis  regard  is  that  much  more  hi^-level  DoD  attention 
seems  to  be  focused  on  connecting  and  nettit^  diverse  modds  and  simuladons  dian 
on  understanding  and  improving  their  treatment  of  military  phenomenok^  and  dieir 
usefulness  as  aids  to  dedatoimuking  imder  uncertainty.  For  laments  on  this  score, 
see  Davis  and  Uumenthal  (1991). 
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•  Operations  planners  (or,  more  precisely,  people  doing  the  kind  of 
analysis  we  associate  now  only  with  operations  planning)  need 
to  describe  to  strategic  planners  the  en^ope  of  coverage  feasiUe 
with  current  and  future  forces  to  preclude  ^ps  between  national 
strategic  policies  and  military  capabilities. 

•  Operations  planners  need  to  alert  program  planners  to  gaps  in 
coverage  of  scenario  space  directed  by  strategy  to  help  set  pro¬ 
gram  priorities,  and  to  help  program  planners  evaluate  options 
to  fill  these  gaps. 

•  Strategic  planners  need  to  set  out  for  operations  planners  the 
desired  envelope  of  coverage  in  scenario  space  and,  in  particular, 
the  strategically  most  important  regions  within  the  envelope,  in¬ 
cluding  some  that  are  ectraordinarily  difficult  to  deal  with. 

•  Strategic  planners  need  to  give  tentative  gtudance  to  program 
planners  on  how  future  programs  should  reshape  the  coverage 
envelope  in  scenario  space,  and  on  the  future  resources  available 
to  accomplish  this. 

•  Program  planners  need  to  provide  strategic  planners  with  as¬ 
sessments  of  the  feasibility  of  such  programs  and  the  costs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them.®® 

•  Program  planners  need  to  suggest  program  options  to  operations 
planners  for  testing  of  their  contribution  in  real-world  plans  for 
the  application  of  military  force. 

The  information  flow  among  these  planners  should  not  be  one-way, 
nor  strictly  top-down  or  bottom-up.  OveraU,  we  need  a  process  of 
adaptive  shared  learning  among  all  participants.  It  should  involve 
structured  feedback  loops  tiiat  continuously  refine  understanding  of 
the  complexities  of  scenario  space,  of  our  envelope  of  coverage  in  it, 
and  of  how  best  to  cope  with  it  within  available  budgets. 


^^Realistically,  people  often  are  not  neady  identified  as  strategic,  program,  or  opera¬ 
tions  planners.  As  a  practical  matter,  some  strategists  are  in  program-building  offices, 
some  operations  planners  are  more  strategically  oriented  than  odiers,  and  so  on.  Also, 
individuals  often  fiiffiD  different  functions  from  one  period  to  another  in  dieir  careers 
(or  evmi  from  one  week  to  the  next).  A  primary  example  here  are  the  Crisis  Action 
Teams  (CATs)  drawn  by  the  Joint  Staffs  )-3  from  diverse  offices. 
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How  mi^t  this  be  accomplished?  As  background  for  our  sugges¬ 
tions,  recall  that  earlier  in  die  dieter  we  argued  diat  the  deliberate 
planning  process  diould  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  a  new  process  that 
would  focus  on  develt^ing  die  capability  for  nqiid  adaptive  planning 
at  the  time  of  crisis.  Personnel  in  this  system  would  spend  some  time 
developing  detailed  baseline  plans,  a  great  deal  of  time  doing  sensi¬ 
tivity  analysis  and  problem  eiqiloration,  and  considerable  time 
training  or  exercising  crisis-planning  capabilities  under  realistic 
conditions. 

We  recommend  the  following: 

Recommendations - 

—  Operations  planners  would  rotate  among  assignments  in¬ 
volving  near-term^  operations  planning  and  operations- 
planning-style  a^essment  of  possible  future  capabilities 
that  mi^t  be  included  in  the  defense  program. 

—  The  latter  assessments  should  be  conducted  in  an  activity 
sponsored  by  the  Secretary  and  Chairman  joindy.  It  would 
involve  military  planners,  civilian  analysts  from  OSD,  and 
in  some  instances,  other  agencies.^^  It  would  be  managed 
by  the  Joint  Staff  so  that  activities  could  readily  involve  ap¬ 
propriate  personnel  from  the  CINC  staffs,  using  methods, 
software,  and  equipment  relevant  to  crisis-action  planning 
where  appropriate.  Some  of  these  activities  might  be  sup¬ 
ported  or  supplemented  by  FFRDC  efforts. 

—  The  Joint  Staff  should  consider  defining  documents  to  be 
produced  routinely  from  this  activity  to  be  part  of  the  Joint 
Strategic  Planning  System,  PPBS,  and  DoD  participation  in 
the  postulated  NSC-level  activity  on  cross-agency  contin¬ 
gency  planning.  Alternatively,  it  might  define  a  process 

^^Some  readers  with  long  memories  will  note  similarities  to  the  concept  of  an  in- 
govemment  Strategic  Assessment  Center  proposed  a  decade  ago.  See  Da^  and  Win- 
nefeld  (1983)  for  discusdon  of  diose  ideas,  including  govenunent  intentions  at  die 
dme.  What  emerged  was  an  analytic  wargaming  system  (the  RAND  Strategy  Assess¬ 
ment  System  or  RSAS),  udiidi  is  used  extensively  in  the  war  colleges  and  for  quite  a 
number  of  studies.  The  mote  sophisticated  studies,  however,  have  been  conducted  by 
RAND  (for  a  variety  of  OSD,  Joint  Staff,  and  service  sponsors),  rather  than  in  die  gov¬ 
ernment  itself. 
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that  would  identify  each  year  key  reports  to  be  developed 
over  the  next  two  years.® 

—  In  organizing  particular  activities,  the  Joint  Staff  should 
consider  adopting  a  task-force  framework  suggested  in 
Figure  4.12  (adapted  from  unpublished  work  by  colleagues 
Glenn  Kent  and  David  Thaler,  see  also  Kent  and  Simons 
(1991)).® 

This  framework  employs  teams  of  people  that  break  down  as  shown 
into  worriers,  conceivers,  technologists,  and  so  on.  Hie  ‘‘conceivers* 
are  people  such  as  operations  planners,  who  are  able  to  solve  mili- 


Figure  4. 12— A  Pnqiosed  Process  for  Cooperation 


®The  studies  at  issue  here  mi^t  range  widely  in  character  and  mi^t  include  items 
that  were  somewhat  comparaUe  to  sudi  older  docummts  as  die  aimexes  of  the  Joint 
Strategic  Plaiming  Document,  die  Strategic  Mobdity  Requirements  Study,  the  reports 
on  TFCA  aiuilyses,  the  congressionaliy  Mandated  Mobili^  Study,  and  various  regional 
studies  done  in  OSD  (PA&E). 

^^This  framework  is  quite  powerful  and  is  being  proposed  by  our  colleague  Gleim 
Kent  as  an  organizing  principle  for  restructuring  the  way  in  which  the  DoD  ap¬ 
proaches  both  R8iD  and  acquisition. 
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tary  proUems  id^tified  by  the  “women”  (e.g.,  analysts  and  mid-to- 
long-iange  plannen  from  die  services.  Joint  Staff,  CINCs,  OSD’s  Of¬ 
fice  of  Net  Assessment,  and  FFRDCs)  by  constructing  notional  cam¬ 
paign  {dans  (concepts  of  operations)  that  would  employ  capabilities 
proposed  by  the  “technologists.”  Such  concepts  would  be  evaluated 
with  analysis  and  gaming  (including,  perhaps,  complex  distributed 
watgaming).  Where  they  proved  attractive,  diey  would  be  picked  up 
by  those  vriio  build  and  manage  programs,  and  eventually  by  the  op¬ 
erators  who  would  use  them.  From  the  start,  however,  the  activity 
would  include  representatives  of  all  types  of  planning. 

The  Role  of  Analysis 

To  complete  this  chapter  let  us  discuss  briefly  the  ubiquitous  role  we 
see  for  analysis  in  defense  planning.  Figure  4.13  may  look  at  first 
glance  like  a  standard  top-down  plaiming  diagram.  Upon  inspec¬ 
tion,  however,  note  that  analysis  plays  a  pivotal  role  at  all  stages.  In¬ 
deed,  even  the  initial  top-down  ^dance  must  (or  at  least  should) 


Figure  4.13— Role  of  Analysis 
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follow  initial  analysis  to  decompose  the  scenario-space  problem  into 
workable  pieces  of  greater  and  lesser  importance.  The  reason  we 
end  with  this  diagram  is  that  in  our  image  of  post-Cold  War  defense 
planning,  there  should  be  a  great  deal  more  multiscenario  analysis 
and  a  great  deal  less  in  the  way  of  arbitrary  or  semiarbitrary 
"requirements”  and  point  scenarios.  In  our  vision,  the  information 
flowing  from  one  type  of  planner  to  another  is  rich,  sophisticated, 
and  framed  to  deal  weU  wiA  uncertainties  of  all  kinds. 


ChaptCTFive 

IMPLEMENTATION  ISSUES 


The  planning  system  proposed  in  diis  report  would  be  a  revcriution- 
aiy  change  from  the  current  system.  Because  of  this,  many  may  be 
reluctant  to  accept  its  required  shift  in  mind-set  And  beyond  that 
successful  implementation  would  require  major  shifts  in  institutional 
power  relationships  that  often  are  the  downC^  of  the  best-laid  plans. 
Given  these  realities,  a  useful  place  to  begin  discussion  of  implemen¬ 
tation  strategy  is  to  consider  the  fimdamental  roots  of  resistance  to 
change  in  defense  planning,  and  to  assess  whether  and  how  diey 
might  be  overcome.^ 

ROOTS  OF  RESISTANCE  TO  IMPLEMENTATION 
Diplomatic  Ddkacy 

Historically,  die  necessity  for  dii^omatic  delicacy  in  defense  plan¬ 
ning  has  probably  had  a  major  role  in  what  was  planned  for  and  how 
planning  was  carried  out.  For  example,  our  Cold  War  strategy  was 
premised  in  large  measure  on  peacetime  political  cohesion  among 
ourselves  and  our  European  partners.  Our  dedaratory  policy  was 
largdy  designed  as  an  instrument  to  this  end.  It  produced  concepts 
such  as  simple,  monolithic  scenarios  that  were  symbols  of  a  stable 
diplomatic  bargain  and  operational  plans  premis^  on  this  bargain, 
vriiich  seemii^ly  ignored  die  basic  principles  of  the  operational  art. 


^Appendix  C  draws  upon  business  eq>erience  with  organizational  teaming  to  discuss 
odier  aqwcts  of  implementation  strategy,  nmabiy  those  that  are  more  directly  under 
die  control  of  the  Joint  Staff. 
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Even  after  die  Cold  War,  diplomatic  delicacy  has  continued  to  play  a 
role.  In  the  early  phases  of  Elesert  Shield,  for  example,  there  was 
strong  Saudi  pressure  for  initial  U.S.  forces  to  defend  forward  at  the 
border  with  Kuwait  (reminiscent  of  forward  defense  in  Europe),  even 
thou^  that  would  not  have  made  sound  operational  sense  and  left 
these  forces  hig^  vulnerable  (Department  of  Defense,  1992,  p.  42). 

A  first  consequence  of  having  operations  planning  driven  by  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  diplomacy  was  to  produce  strategic,  programmatic,  and 
operations  plans  that  mig^t  have  proved  inflexible  and  ineffective  in 
time  of  crisis  and  war.  A  second  consequence  was  a  planning  pro¬ 
cess  that  avoided  experimenting  with  variations  fi-om  standard  sce¬ 
narios,  lest  these  variations  be  taken  as  a  diplomatic  symbol  of  a  shift 
in  American  policy  or  fissiu%  in  the  cohesion  of  our  alliances.  A  third 
consequence  was  the  eschewing  of  realistic  testing  of  the  planning 
process  to  and  beyond  its  breaking  point.  In  the  minds  of  some, 
such  testing  to  failure  mig^t  have  lowered  our  own  self-confidence 
and  weakened  deterrence. 

Politics  of  Defense  Planning 

Anotiier  historical  factor  that  has  imposed  constraints  on  defense 
planning  involves  the  interaction  of  our  national  strategy — contain¬ 
ment  in  the  Cold  War— with  domestic  politics.  An  essential  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  containment  was  a  stable  U.S.  public  consensus  to  commit 
very  large  fiscal  resources  to  this  strategy.  A  principal  instrument  for 
acltieving  this  condition  was  emphasis  (starting  with  NSC-68)  on  a 
simple  but  massive  military  threat  to  our  most  vital  interests.  The 
goal  was  creating  an  image  the  public  could  easily  grasp  and  be 
compelled  to  act  upon.  This  communication  to  the  public  contained 
litde  of  the  nuance  of  vidiat  was  in  fact  vast  uncertainty.  As  a  political 
strategy  it  succeeded,  but  to  the  extent  it  drove  the  details  of  program 
and  operations  planning  by  unduly  narrowing  their  focus,  it  had 
distinct  shortcomings. 

Poiwer  Rdadonships 

A  third  historical  root  of  resistance  to  change  in  defense  planning 
involves  organizational  competition  within  the  United  States.  The 
defense  planning  process  and  the  instruments  it  used  (e.g.,  plannii^ 
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scoiarios)  were  in  part  the  forum  and  currerury  determining  power 
relationshipa  among  U.S.  institutfons.  Mthin  foe  defense  (dans  foe 
process  pr^uced  were  found  foe  arguing  points  for  «foy  we  needed 
biggo:  or  smaller  defense  budgets,  more  or  less  of  this  weiqmns  sys¬ 
tem,  and  larger  or  smaller  stafEs  for  that  institution.  This  occurred  at 
all  levels— foe  executive  vs.  foe  legislative,  OSD  vs.  foe  joint  Com¬ 
munity,  service  vs.  service. 

While  foe  degree  to  vfoich  these  power  tensions  influenced  planning 
is  unclear,  it  is  a  reasonable  hypothesis  that  they  were  important  It 
certainly  would  seem  to  have  put  a  burden  on  defense  planning  in 
general  far  beyond  its  up-front  purpose.  And  with  respect  to  crisis 
plaiming,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  vfoy  it  mig^t  be  relegated  to  obscurity, 
given  its  largely  invisible  connection  to  foe  power  relationships  at 
stake. 

Civilian  Access  to  Military  Plans 

A  fourth  potential  root  of  resistance  involves  foe  longstanding  mili¬ 
tary  practice  of  severely  restricting  access  by  civilian  leaders  and 
their  staffr  to  military  plans.  The  motivation  for  these  restrictions  is 
in  part  to  limit  foe  possibility  that,  foroug^  press  leaks  or  more  nefar¬ 
ious  means,  these  plans  would  be  exposed  to  our  adversaries. 
Cleariy,  our  plans  in  foe  hands  of  the  enemy  would  cost  lives  and 
pertityis  foe  accomplishment  of  our  objectives.  In  part,  foe  restric¬ 
tions  may  also  serve  to  prevent  at  least  public  exposure  to  our 
friends,  and  avoid  foe  diplomatic  delicacy  problem  discussed  above.^ 
Prudent  military  planning  may  not  always  slavishly  follow  peacetime 
political  constraints  that  may  disappear  in  crisis  and  war.  Finally, 
these  restrictions  are  one  of  the  instruments  to  regulated  power 
relationships  mentioned  above. 

Intellectual  Inertia 

Finally,  designing  defense  planning  systems  for  "flexibility”  and 
"adaptability”  is  intellectually  very  hard.  Even  in  foe  "simple”  days  of 


^It  has  been  noted  diat  many  aspects  of  die  Defense  Planning  Guidance  leak,  vdieteas 
leaks  from  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  ate  extremely  rare.  The  latter  is  subject 
to  Joint  Staff  controls. 
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the  Cold  War,  the  viability  of  plans  could  be  significantly  influenced 
by  hundreds  of  variables  whose  values  in  crisis  or  war  were  impossi- 
bte  to  predict  with  mudi  certainty.  The  more  robust  conc^t  of  sce¬ 
nario  space  introduced  earlier  in  the  report  poses  a  problem  of  such 
complex  dimensionality  and  variability  that  planners  would  not  nat¬ 
urally  gravitate  toward  coming  to  grips  with  it  if  they  were  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so. 

OVERCOMING  RESISTANCE 
Diffiisii^  Diplomatic  Delicacy 

U.S.  security  strategy  will  continue  to  be  dependent  on  coalitions.  To 
be  effective,  these  coalitions  must  be  politically  cohesive,  which 
implies  that  we  respect  and  accommodate  to  some  extent  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  security  interests  of  our  partners — even  when  their  interests 
are  not  coincident  with  our  own  or  lead  to  nonoptimal  military 
plans. 

Given  these  principles,  we  will  continue  to  have  declaratory  policies 
and  operations  plans  that  respect  diplomatic  delicacy.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  motivated  to  have  an  operations  crisis-planning  process 
that  can  adapt  to  at-the-time  circumstances.  It  might  start  with  the 
politically  acceptable  baseline  plan,  but  mi^t  need  to  develop 
quickly  a  radicaily  different  plan  to  match  the  actual  situation.  Hav¬ 
ing  such  a  rapid  adaptive-planning  system  would  keep  American  and 
coalition  leaders  fi:om  l^ing  chained  in  crisis  to  inappropriate 
peacetime  plans. 

Sensible  Defense  Planning  in  the  Swiri  of  Domestic  Debate 

Defense  plaiming  will  no  doubt  be  immersed  in  domestic  political 
discussion  and  subject  to  its  pressures  for  as  long  as  the  defense 
spending  is  a  noticeable  portion  of  the  federal  budget.  Defense 
planning  should  contribute  to  that  debate  in  providing  reasoned 
information  without  being  itself  corrupted.  At  issue  is  how  it  mi^t 
best  do  that. 

An  illustration  of  the  dilemma  defense  planning  faces  in  public  dis¬ 
cussion  is  the  capabilities-based/threat-based  forces  debate  in  1992, 
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the  Bush  administration  being  a  proponmt  of  the  former,  then 
Congressman  Les  A^in  (now  Secretary  Aspin)  a  proponent  of  the  lat- 
ter.3  A  problem  with  capabilities-based  planning,  if  it  were  practiced 
in  its  pure  form,  is  that  requirements  for  capabilities  would  be  stated 
as  abstractions,  seemingly  assertions  by  defense  planners  of  what 
they  think  we  need,  with  no  tangible  ties  to  the  “real’*  worid.  This 
may,  given  the  uncertainty  of  threats  we  may  face  down  the  road,  be 
quite  justifiable.  But  it  may  not  be  effective  in  gaining  congressional 
and  public  understanding  and  support 

The  problem  with  threat-based  planning,  vdiile  perhaps  effective  as  a 
political  strategy,  is  that  it  does  not  account  for  the  vast  uncertainty 
in  the  threat  it  postulates.^ 

In  the  approach  we  propose,  one  that  emphasizes  scenario-space 
concepts  and  the  need  to  plan  for  envelopes  of  capability  imder  un¬ 
certainty,  one  can  have  the  best  of  both  worlds.  We  can  talk  about 
capabilities  in  the  abstract — the  desired  envelope  of  coverage,  leav¬ 
ing  particular  threats  as  just  illustrative  points  in  this  space.  For 
some  purposes,  however,  the  executive  branch  can  present  illustra¬ 
tive  threats  in  the  context  of  the  scenario-space  envelope  as  a  means 
of  giving  the  Congress  and  the  public  a  more  tangible  sense  of  why 
the  abstract  capabilities  are  needed,  and  why  they  deserve  resources. 

Another  dilemma  defense  planners  face  vriien  caught  up  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  debate  is  the  worst-case/best-case  assumptions  trap.  Too  much 
optimism  may  produce  plans  that  stir  public  enthusiasm  at  the 
prospects  of  victory  and  may  bolster  deterrence,  but  optimism  may 
also  undercut  public  support  for  resources  and  produce  plans  that 
are  ineffective  because  they  underestimate  the  challenge  U.S.  forces 
will  in  fact  face.  Too  much  pessimism  may  encourage  more  defense 


%he  threat-based  planning  described  by  then  Congressman  Aspin  is  akin  to  the 
requirements-based  planning  we  discuss  in  diis  report.  Cheney’s  capabilities-based 
planning,  however,  is  somewdiat  different  from  what  we  mean  biy  that  term  in  that,  in 
addition  to  recognizing  uncertainty,  we  emphasize  assessing  the  desirability  of  a  given 
program  initiative  with  “marginal  analysis,'  that  is,  looking  at  how  much  added  insur¬ 
ance  we  obtain  for  the  marginal  dollar. 

^As  a  matter  of  practicality,  capabilities-based  plaiming,  as  it  is  practiced,  relies  on 
specific  plans  for  a  relatively  few  scenarios  that  postulate  very  specific  “threats.'  So 
currently  perhaps  there  is  little  practical  difference  between  Ae  two.  See  also  Win- 
nefeld  (1992)  for  disctission  of  such  matters. 
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spending,  but  pessimism,  if  seen  over  time  as  unfounded,  under¬ 
mines  stable  public  support  Furdier,  too  much  pessimism  may  un¬ 
dercut  deterrence  by  conveying  a  message  to  adversaries  that  we  are 
not  confident  in  our  own  ability  to  use  force  as  an  instrument  of 
policy. 

Here  the  scenario-space  envelope  concept  may  help  resolve  diis 
dilemma.  Under  it,  Ae  relevant  question  is  not  the  "ri^t”  degree  of 
optimism  or  pessimism.  Instead,  it  is  how  pessimistic  (or  optimistic) 
assumptions  about  scenario  must  be  before  we  find  ourselves  out¬ 
side  (or  inside)  the  envelope  of  capability.  And  vidiat  programs  can 
allow  us  to  handle  more  pessimistic  assumptions? 

In  public  discussion,  this  concept  then  turns  to  collective  political 
ju(4pnents,  not  on  udiether  a  particular  scenario  is  a  sufficient  basis 
to  justify  a  defense  program  or  budget  Rather,  it  is  along  the  lines  of 
what  ri^  the  public  is  willing  to  take  versus  the  resources  it  is  will¬ 
ing  to  commit  to  defense.  It  strikes  the  authors  that  this  debate  may 
more  usefully  serve  the  public  interest  and  in  the  end  may  secure 
more  stable  public  support  for  defense  resources. 

A  New  Bargain  for  Institutional  Power 

If  our  new  vision  were  to  be  implemented  in  its  full  scope,  major 
shifts  in  power  relationships  among  planning  institutions  would  be 
perceived.  We  hope  that  our  case  for  this  approach  is  so  compelling 
that  the  institutions  affected  will  enthusiastically  embrace  it.  Realis¬ 
tically,  the  approach  would  likely  be  resisted  initially,  in  part  because 
of  organizational  concerns  about  losses  in  power  and  fireedom.  In 
fact  however,  such  losses  may  be  mitigated  by  compensatory  gains 
in  other  areas.  Some  examples  of  this  are; 

•  Military  operations  planners  would,  under  our  vision,  lose  some 
of  their  near-exclusive  control  of  mUitary  planning,  but  the  work 
of  these  planners  might  be  far  more  influential  in  strategic  and 
programmatic  planning. 

•  CINC  planners  would  lose  some  of  their  exclusivity  over  regional 
military  planning,  and  be  subject  to  more  scrutiny  by  “out¬ 
siders,”  including  the  Joint  Staff  and  civilian  leadersffip.  But  at 
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the  same  time,  the  CINCs  would  gain  more  influence  on  global, 
programmatic,  and  strategic  planning. 

•  Programmatic  planners  would  lose  some  of  their  currently  near- 
exclusive  purview  over  framing  and  evaluating  programmatic 
options,  but  tht'y  would  gain  by  having  an  independent  and 
more  compelling  evidentiary  base  for  supporting  their  programs 
provided  by  the  exercises  of  and  with  the  operations  planners. 

•  Strategic  planners  would  take  on  more  burdens  in  linking  their 
plans  to  operations  and  programmatic  planning,  and  would 
subject  their  strategic  plans  to  a  new  scrutiny  of  operational 
testing.  But  in  return,  strategic  planning  would  gain  in  influence 
that  would  channel  programmatic  and  operations  planning  in 
directions  more  consistent  with  their  strategies. 

Thus,  beyond  substantive  merit,  there  may  be  the  basis  for  a  grand 
bargain  among  the  planners. 

Prudent  Access  to  Military  Planning 

An  important  premise  of  the  proposed  revisions  to  the  defense 
planning  process  is  increased  communication  and  information  ex¬ 
change  among  strategic,  program  and  operations  planners.  Many 
planners  in  the  first  two  categories  are  civilians,  while  the  third  is 
almost  exclusively  military.  Thus  the  revisions  would  necessitate 
adjustments  in  the  current  practice  of  severely  restricting  civilian  ac¬ 
cess.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  could  be  accomplished  without 
unduly  sacrificing  security.  A  more  careful  review  of  that  issue  would 
be  appropriate,  because  there  are  substantitil  concerns.  We  believe 
that  the  problem  will  be  lessened  in  t’  context  of  almost  continual 
training  and  exercises  against  a  vast  ra.  .ge  of  scenarios. 

The  Necessity  of  Working  the  Hard  Problem 

In  recent  history,  crisis  planning  and  the  forces  to  implement  were 
never  put  to  a  test  where  they  failed  miserably.  In  Ae  Cold  War, 
while  there  were  skirmishes,  the  big  wars — Europe  or  an  interconti¬ 
nental  nuclear  exchange — never  happened.  In  most  of  the  recent, 
successful  conventional  operations — notably,  Panama  and  the  Per- 
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Sian  Gulf— crisis  planning  of  the  current  ad  hoc  variety  was  not  put 
to  a  stressfiil  test.  Plans  from  deliberate  planning  were  substantially 
modified  to  meet  the  circumstances.  But  in  all  cases,  there  were 
weeks  or  months  to  make  adjustments  before  forces  directly  engaged 
in  combat.^ 

The  key  question  for  the  future  is:  Given  what  adversaries  have 
learned  altout  the  leverage  on  the  U.S.  of  gaining  strategic  surprise 
and  creating  uncertainty,  can  we  assume  the  present  plaiming  sys¬ 
tem  will  operate  effectively  in  the  future?  It  would  seem  that,  without 
routinely  training  and  testing  the  crisis-planning  process  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  very  uncertain  environment  we  will  face,  that  we  could  not 
prudently  make  this  assumption.^  From  this  it  would  seem  very  im¬ 
portant  to  work  the  hard  problem,  whether  by  the  means  and  con¬ 
cepts  described  in  diis  report  or  other  approaches.  A  good  way  to 
encourage  consensus  on  this  would  be  to  emphasize,  at  all  opportu¬ 
nities,  how  much  trouble  we  would  have  been  in  had  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein  continued  directly  into  Saudi  Arabia,  and  to  note  that  future 
adversaries  will  have  learned  lessons  from  the  Gulf  War. 

INITIAL  STEPS  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION 

Assuming  that  root  caut  es  of  resistance  to  changes  in  defense  plan¬ 
ning  can  be  overcome,  then  implementation  of  the  crisis-oriented 
planning  system  here  proposed  would  require  a  number  of  steps. 

The  First  Step 

First  among  these  might  be  to  test  the  present  system.  Some  may 
question  whether  the  problems  we  describe  in  this  report  are  as  seri¬ 
ous  as  they  appear  to  be,  and  it  would  therefore  be  reasonable  to 


^In  the  case  of  the  Gulf  War,  there  were  six  months  of  time  available  to  adjust  de¬ 
ployments  and  prepare  employment  plans.  According  to  Bob  Woodward’s  commen¬ 
tary  in  his  1991  book  The  Commanders  (Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York,  pp.  124-180), 
the  operational  plans  for  the  operation  went  throu^  a  thorough  vetting  and  revision 
over  a  two-monfo  period. 

^Even  with  a  rigorous  exercise  program,  of  course,  we  would  not  e}q)ect  to  uncover  all 
issues. 
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collect  some  empirical  data.  It  is  possible  that  the  current  system 
could  respond  more  rapidly  and  effectively  than  we  believe.  Thus  a 
straightforward,  albeit  peiitaps  painful,  way  to  test  the  premise  is  to 
conduct  some  experiments.  These  would  involve  a  limited  series  of 
crisis-planning  exercises  under  the  same  conditions  posed  for  testing 
the  new  system,  including: 

•  No-notice  warning  of  the  crisis. 

•  Short  response  times  to  produce  executable  plans. 

•  Responsive  to  a  range  of  political-military  objectives  and  con¬ 
straints. 

•  Crises  defined  as  points  in  scenario  space  different  firom  those 
used  in  the  standard  scenarios  of  deliberate  planning,  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  troublesome. 

Results  of  these  experiments  will  likely  show  that  either  (a)  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  works  quite  weU,  (b)  the  present  system  is  not  effectively 
responsive,  but  there  are  clear,  identifiable  remedies  that  can  be  im¬ 
plemented  confidendy  under  its  current  structure,  or  (c)  the  present 
system  is  not  effective  and  requires  restructuring  to  fix  it. 

If  outcome  (a)  or  (b)  occurs,  then  the  present  system  should  be 
retained  with  appropriate  remedies  as  needed.  There  would  be  no 
sense  in  going  trough  revolutionary  organizational  change  without 
evident  return.  If  (c)  is  the  outcome,  then  there  is  a  strong  empirical 
basis  to  motivate  change.  Indeed,  this  might  be  compelling  enough 
to  mitigate  some  resistance  to  change. 

The  Second  Step 

Under  the  assumption  that  (c)  is  the  outcome  of  the  first  step — ^that 
the  present  system  requires  fundamental  restructuring — then  some 
proof-of-principle  testing  may  be  prudent  before  full  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  new  process  proposed  here.  This  proposal  includes  many 
new  processes,  guidance  and  reporting  documents,  personnel  man¬ 
agement  practices,  and  evaluation  tools.  They  are  set  out  here  with 
little  deptii  of  detail  or  experience. 
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In  addition,  we  must  have  a  functioning  operations  planning  system 
continuously  in  place.  We  cannot  shut  one  system  down  and  hope 
no  crises  occur  for  a  year  while  we  build  and  shake  down  a  new  one. 

It  therefore  might  be  wise  to  try  them  out  in  a  prototype  program  to 
run  in  parallel  with  the  current  system  for  perhaps  one  two-year 
planning  cycle.  From  this  testing,  much  wotild  likely  be  learned  to 
refine  and  improve  the  new  process  before  setting  it  in  concrete 
through  directives  and  permanent  organizational  change.  Further, 
such  a  parallel  approach  would  afford  continuity  in  the  planning 
process,  avoiding  Ae  likely  chaos  that  would  result  if  the  new  pro¬ 
cess  were  put  in  place  at  once. 

Follow-On  Steps 

Assuming  that  the  crisis-oriented  planning  process  passes  the  tests 
of  these  two  initial  steps,  there  are  many  specific  actions  that  would 
be  needed  to  put  this  approach  in  practice.  These  include: 

NSONSCStaffi 

•  Formulate  and  coordinate  the  requisite  interagency  studies  and 
executive  implementing  directives. 

•  Draft  and  seek  support  for  any  legislative  initiatives  necessary  for 
implementation  (e.g.,  changes  to  reserve  component  call-up  au¬ 
thority). 

•  Provide  strategic  policy  guidance  fi'om  a  national  perspective  to 
the  planning  system. 

•  Actively  participate  in  exercises  to  test  operations  planning. 
Secretary  of  Defeme/OSD: 

•  Conduct  a  full-scale  review  of  the  Planning,  Programming,  and 
Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  to  determine  what  changes  should  be 
made  to  make  it  highly  responsive  to  the  objectives  of  the  new 
crisis-oriented  planning  approach.  This  would  include  changes 
in  standard  measures  of  effectiveness  used  in  reviewing  defense- 
program  options,  education  of  OSD  officials  with  respect  to  the 
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kinds  of  challenges  faced  by  operations  planners,  and  de-em¬ 
phasis  of  the  traditional  defense  plaiming  guidance  scenario(s). 

•  Formulate  implementing  directives  from  a  DoD  perspective. 

•  Direct  appropriate  high-level  participation  in  crisis-planning 
exercises  and  oversee  the  exercises  testing  U.S.  capabilities. 

•  Assure  that  the  operations-planning  system  is  able  to  produce 
executable  plans  with  options  appropriate  for  presentation  to  the 
President. 

•  Ensure  that  the  responsibilities  and  authority  of  strategic,  pro¬ 
grammatic,  and  operations  planners  within  DoD  are  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  and  that  communication  among  these  planners  is  working 
effectively. 

The  CJCS/Joint  Staff. 

•  Develop  a  sizable  permanent  staff  of  war  planners  to  work  rou¬ 
tinely  with  CINC  staffs  in  honing  the  skills  and  processes  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  quickly,  in  crisis,  appropriate  and  executable 
plans. 

•  Institute  a  vigorous  program  of  not-for-grading  conunand-post 
exercises  to  assure  that  Joint  Staff  and  CINC  staff  personnel  de¬ 
velop  the  requisite  skills  and  personal  contacts  for  effectiveness 
in  rapid  planning.  This  program  would  include  occasional  test 
exercises  that  would  be  conducted  with  no  notice,  with  only 
rudimentary  prior  knowledge  of  the  crisis  to  be  focused  upon, 
and  with  realistically  complex  changes  of  political-military 
ground  rules  occiuring  in  the  course  of  the  exercise.  Follow-up 
studies  should  determine  rigorously  the  degree  to  vdiich  plans 
developed  in  the  exercises  could,  in  fact,  have  been  executed. 

•  Put  into  place  the  technology  to  facUitate  close  teamwork  be¬ 
tween  the  Joint  Staff  and  CINC  staffs.^ 


^This  would  include  extensive  model-supported  videoconleFencing— for  staffs,  not 
just  for  conunanders.  By  the  end  of  the  decade  it  may  be  possible  to  have  video- 
conferencing  be  routine  at  the  level  of  officer-to-oIBcer  communications  from  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  workstations. 
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•  Develop  a  new  set  of  hig^y  interactive  and  user-friendly  com¬ 
puter  models,  data  bases,  and  interfaces  needed  for  effective 
building-block  planning.^ 

•  Become  an  active  eariy  user  of  both  distributed  interactive  simu¬ 
lation  (DIS)  and  associated  wargaming  on  the  one  hand,  and 
hi^ily  interactive  analytic  wargaming  models  on  the  other. 

•  Support  vigorous  efforts  to  develop  improved  decision-support 
systems  able  to  assist  commanders  attempting  to  deal  seriously 
with  uncertainty. 

•  Develop  a  much  more  extensive  set  of  information  requirements 
to  assist  rapid  adaqitive  planning.  (These  should,  as  a  matter  of 
priority,  include  defining  a  wide  variety  of  standard  support 
packages  for  ground,  air,  and  naval  units.  For  example,  different 
'‘initial  support  increments”  should  be  defined  for  different  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  terrain,  potential  opposition,  mission,  and  time 
criticality.) 

Ihe  WarCoUeges: 

•  Revise  curricula  not  only  to  introduce  the  basic  concepts  of 
adaptive  planning,  but  also  to  provide  officers  with  personalized 
computer  tools  to  experiment  with  adaptive  planning.  (This 
should  emphasize  nucrocomputer  watgames  with  intelligent 
opponents  and  allies,  and  with  random  factors  affecting  both 
decisions  and  operations.) 

•  Devote  more  curriculum  attention,  even  at  the  expense  of  other 
elements  of  the  curriculum,  to  realistic  assessment  of  opponent 
capabilities  and  opponent  reasoning,  with  an  eye  toward  refining 
officer  capability  to  understand  tradeoffs  between  the  virtues  of 
timely  actions  for  deterrence  and  delayed  actions  with  more  sub¬ 
stantial  forces,  and  strategies  that  are  more  and  less  likely  to  have 


^The  DART  system  is  a  better  image  of  what  is  needed  than  the  JOPES  $yst«n,  al- 
tbou{^  comparing  die  two  is  something  of  an  apples  and  oranges  sdfoir.  The  JOPES 
syston  dew^ped  from  a  data-piocessing  paradigm  and  was  heavily  constrained  by 
preexistii^  mediods,  hardware,  and  mind-set  As  it  existed  in  1991  and  early  1992,  it 
represent^  obsdete,  inappropriate  technology. 
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the  desired  effects  on  opponent  reasoning  (recognizing  that  the 
opponent’s  line  of  reasoning  may  be  one  or  a  composite  of  sev¬ 
eral). 


_ Appendix  A 

CLASSIC  DEFENSE  PLANNING  UNDER 
UNCERTAINTY,  1961-1990 


PLANNING  UNDER  UNCERTAINTY  IN  THE 
KENNEDY-McNAMARA  ERA 

Initial  Methods 

Concern  about  uncertainty  can  be  traced  back  at  least  to  1961,  Mhen 
defense  secretary  Robert  McNamara  initiated  a  large  study  of  U.S. 
needs  for  general-purpose  forces.  The  study  concluded  that  there 
were  sbcteen  different  theaters  in  vdiich  the  U.S.  had  military  com¬ 
mitments  and  in  which  conflicts  might  occur.  U.S.  forces  might  be 
needed  in  eleven  of  these  theaters.  Even  then  it  was  recognized  that 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  Central  Europe  (much  less  general 
nuclear  war)  was  not  very  likely,  even  though  deterring  such  a  war 
remained  exce  jding^  important,  and  that  by  contrast  any  number  of 
other  contingencies  might  arise  woridwide.  From  this  arose  the  con¬ 
cept  of  rationalizing  force  structure  in  terms  of  the  most  stressing 
threats  (the  Soviet  Union  and  China),  but  training  and  equipping  the 
forces  for  flexibility.  McNamara's  approach  anticipated  a  large 
strategic  reserve  in  the  United  States  with  the  necessary  airlift  and 
sealift  to  deploy  them  to  vdiere  they  mij^t  be  needed.  The  forces 
would  fi^t  under  a  special  contingency-oriented  command.  Even 
maritime  prepositioning  appeared  in  the  plans  of  that  era  under  the 
name  of  fast  deployment  logistics  ships  (FDLs).‘  None  were  pro¬ 
cured,  however,  bemuse  of  congressional  opposition  based  in  part 


^Few  of  the  details  have  been  published  in  the  unclassified  literature,  but  the  principal 
ideas  are  discussed  in  Kaufinann  (1982,  p.  4f0,  Enthoven  and  Smith  (1971,  p.  21C^, 
and  McNamara  (1968,  pp.  78-79). 
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on  concern  about  the  U.S.  becoming  embroiled  in  unnecessary  con¬ 
flicts. 

Illustrative  SecDef  Guidance  to  the  Military  D^artmmts 

We  discuss  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance  (DPG)  at  numerous 
points  in  the  text,  but  the  DPG  is  a  classified  document  of  which 
there  are  relatively  few  unclassified  descriptions.  For  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  kinds  of  information  these  documents  contain,  we 
quote  here  from  Kaufmann  (1982,  p.  5fi).  Given  Kau&nann’s  partic¬ 
ipation  in  defense  planning  in  this  period,  his  overall  depiction  of 
guidance  content  can  be  assumed  to  be  representative: 

In  1962,  at  Secretary  McNamara’s  request,  the  military  planners 
undertook  a  study  of  the  need  for  conventional  ground  and  tactical 
air  forces. . . .  They  determined  that  about  sixteen  separate  theaters 
of  conflict  could  develop,  ranging  around  tire  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  horn  Norway  to  Japan. . . .  They  concluded 
that  American . . .  forces . . .  would  have  to  be  provided  in  deven  of 
the  theaters . . . 

Thus  were  articulated  the  main  elements  of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  somewhat  inaccurately  as  the  ‘‘two-and-a-half-war"  con¬ 
cept  The  unclassified  references  to  it  have  been  sketchy,  but  the 
plarmers  of  the  time  would  probably  not  have  been  astonished  to 
receive  policy  guidance  such  as  this  about  the  design  of  the  con- 
ventiond  forces: 

1.  Assume  that  no  more  than  two  major  notmuclear  contingen¬ 
cies  and  one  lesser  contingency  will  arise  simultaneously. 

2.  Use  the  most  demanding  contingencies — in  Europe,  Korea, 
and  Cuba— as  the  basis  for  developing  the  U.S.  conventional  force 
posture,  but  do  not  plan  on  committing  the  resulting  forces  only  to 
those  theaters. 

3.  In  planning  the  U.S.  posture,  take  allied  contributions  as 
given,  though  always  encouraging  the  allies  to  do  more,  and  assume 
that  U.S.  forces  will  make  up  any  deficit  between  the  attacker  and 
the  defender. 

4.  For  political  as  well  as  military  reasons,  plan  tdiere  appropri¬ 
ate  on  the  basis  of  a  forward  defense.  Trading  space  for  time  is 
inefficient  because  the  war  would  be  lengthened  and  larger  forces 
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would  be  required  to  recover  any  territory  lost  during  the  eariy 
stages  of  a  conflict. 

5.  Elesign  the  forces  to  cope  with  the  initial  and  largely  defensive 
stages  of  the  war  (from  three  to  six  months,  depending  on  the  the¬ 
ater),  the  assumption  being  that  mobilization  will  provide  the  larger 
forces  needed  for  later  and  more  decisive  operations. 

6.  Because  of  the  uncertainty  about  the  duration  of  potential 
conflicts,  plan  war  reserve  stodcs  on  the  principles  of  D-to-P  (D-day 
to  Production-day).  That  is,  stockpile  enough  combat  consumables 
(excluding  ships  and  aircraft)  to  maintain  intense  operations  until 
production  rates  are  adequate  to  supply  combat  needs — a  period  of 
about  six  months. 

7.  On  the  assumption  that  the  1962  study  was  correct  in  its  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  threats  and  allied  contributions,  and  hence  that  total 
U.S.  ground  and  tactical  air  requirements  will  amount  to  twenty- 
eigfrt  and  one-third  divisions  and  forty-one  fighter-attack  wings, 
depend  on  die  National  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  for  nine  of  the 
divisions  (eight  Army  and  one  Marine  Corps)  and  tvrelve  of  the 
fighter-attack  wings  (eleven  Air  Force  and  one  Marine  Corps). 

8.  In  organizing  this  high-ptiority  reserve  force,  require  desig¬ 
nated  divisions  and  wings  to  be  ready  for  overseas  deployment  from 
two  to  four  weeks  after  a  presidential  call-up. 

9.  Design  the  forces  so  that  they  will  be  versatile  enough  in 
equipment,  training,  and  supplies  to  operate  in  more  than  one  the¬ 
ater  and  against  more  than  one  type  of  opponent  At  the  same  time, 
keep  them  ready  for  rapid  deployments. 

10.  Although  the  forces  can  be  stretched  to  failure  if  more  than 
three  contingencies  occur  simultaneously  or  if  attacks  on  them  are 
heavier  than  anticipated,  the  lower-priority  reserves  constitute  a 
hedge  against  these  unlikely  events.  To  preserve  that  hedge,  plan 
on  calling  up  the  reserves  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

To  make  the  flexible  response  concept  work ...  the  forces  them¬ 
selves  would  have  to  become  highly  versatile —  Accordin^y, 
plaiming  guidance  on  deployment  and  strategic  mobility  might 
have  read  something  like  this: 

1.  Because  of  the  sizable  Warsaw  Pact  forces  deployed  in . . .  and 
the  possibility  of  surprise  attacks, ...  for  the  time  being  leave  the 
five  U.S.  divisions  in  Germany  and . . . 
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2.  In  Korea,  because  of  the  heavy  fortifications...  and  the 
strength  of  South  Korean  ground  forces,  withdraw  the  remaining 
two  U.S.  divisions  and . . . 

3.  Expand  the  uncommitted  strategic  reserve  in  die  continental 
United  States  to  approximately  nine  active-duty  and  nine  high- 
priority  reserve  divisions . . . 

4.  In  designing  this  rapid  deployment  capability,  assume  that 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  will  obtain  thirty  days’  warning  of 
enemy  buildups,  but  owing  to  ambiguities  in  the  signals  and  politi¬ 
cal  hesitations  about  responding,  will  have  only  twenty-three  days 
for  their  own  mobilization  and  deployment 

5.  Pre-position  three  sets  of  division  equipment  in  Germany  to 
wdiich  the  NAlXl-committed  divisions  can  be  flown  by  Civil  Reserve 
Air  Heet  Otherwise,  plan  on  a  mix  of  fast  deployment  logistic  ships 
stationed  in  key  waters  overseas  and  in  home  ports  with  divisional 
equipment  and  supplies  on  board,  and  wide-bodied  aircraft  capable 
of  lifting  both  units  and  their  equipment  to  threatened  overseas 
theaters. 


EXTENSION  OF  BASIC  CONCEPTS  IN  THE 
NIXON  AND  FORD  ADMINISTRATIONS 

In  the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations  further  progress  was  made  in 
defining  the  "algorithm”  for  force  sizing.  Planning  under  uncertainty 
was  always  a  theme  (see,  e.g.,  Schlesinger  (1974),  p.  83),  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Schlesinger  even  used  multiple  planning  scenarios  in  his  guid¬ 
ance  to  the  Military  Departments,  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  of  the 
current  era,  and  he  noted  the  need,  once  forces  were  sized  against 
the  illustrative  scenarios,  to  test  them  against  various  “off-design” 
scenarios.  A  representative  expression  of  this  period’s  thinking  is  as 
follows  (Rumsfeld,  1976,  p.  114fi): 

The  Strategic  Concept 

The  general  purpose  forces  are  appropriately  named.  They  must  be 
trained,  equipped,  and  supplied  so  that  they  can  deploy  and  fight  in 
a  wide  variety  of  environments  against  a  range  of  possible  foes. 
While  it  is  understandable  that  some  areas  of  the  world  should  be 
regarded  as  unimportant  from  the  standpoint  of  traditional  U.S. 
interests,  we  still  maintain  defense  commitments...  in  Latin 
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America,  North  America,  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  Asia.  There  is  always  the  possibility,  moreover,  that  just  as 
Great  Britain  and  France  regarded  Polish  freedom  and  teiritorial 
integrity  as  the  final  test  of  German  intentions  in  1939,  we  ourselves 
will  dedde  to  draw  a  line  in  some  distant  place  where  expansion 
must  be  halted. 

For  these  reasons,  we  must  plan  and  prepare ...  in  the  face  of  large 
uncertainties  as  to  where,  i^en,  and  how  they  might  be  used.  It 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  diat  operational  and  contingency 
planning  differ  in  significant  ways  from  force  plannii^  Operational 
and  contingency  planning  ded  with  the  use  of  forces  that  are 
already  in  hand  or  being  programmed;  force  planning  attempts  to 
determine  the  size  and  composition  of  our  forces  despite  all  the 
uncertainties  about  their  use. 


PLANNING  FOR  PERSIAN  GULF  CONTINGENCIES  IN  THE 
CARTER  ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  Carter  administration  there  was  even  more  emphasis  on  un¬ 
certainty,  starting  with  an  NSC  request  for  a  DoD  study  on  Persian 
Gulf  contingencies.  Such  a  study  was  produced  in  1979  (Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  1979a)  and  dealt  even  more  with  regional 
threats  and  instabilities  (e.g.,  on  the  potential  for  an  Iran-lraq  war 
and  on  the  potential  for  a  future  threat  to  Kuwait  by  Iraq)  than  with 
the  Soviet  threat.  From  this  study,  and  the  general  political  climate 
favoring  defense  initiatives,  emerged  the  first  programs  (e.g., 
maritime  prepositioning)  that  were  later  to  form  the  basis  for  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  and,  later  yet,  CENTCOM.^  To 
be  sure,  ffie  emphasis  of  Southwest  Asian  planning  shifted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Soviet  tiureat  after  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  but 
the  point  here  is  that  tiie  £)oD  had  taken  quite  seriously  other  threats 
to  our  access  to  oil.^  From  Brown  (1980,  pp.  114-115): 

Beyond  these  demands  on  our  non-nudear  posture,  we  must  now 

more  than  ever  allow  for  the  dangers  that  are  arising  elsewhere  and 


^See  Davis  (1982)  for  relevant  defense- planning  history.  See  Appendix  D  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  (1992)  for  a  chronology  of  events  related  to  Southwest  Asian  planning 
over  the  years. 

%on-Soviet  direats  are  discussed  guardedly  in  Brown  (1963,  pp.  7, 157). 
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that  could  place  new  demands  on  our  capabilities,  especially  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  area  of  the  Caribbean. 

1  would  be  misleading  you  if  I  pretended  that,  at  present,  we  can 
d^ine  clearcut  and  plausible  contingencies  in  these  two  regions  on 
the  basis  of  which  we  should  plan  and  program  additional  non¬ 
nuclear  capabilities. 

The  Soviets  have  about  23  divisions . . .  north  of  Iran  and,  now,  in 
Afghanistan.  But ...  it  would  be  unwise  to  focus  our  plaiuiing  on 
only  one  specific  threat — especially  a  Soviet  threat  to  countries  with 
which  our  relations  are  at  present  so  fluid.  One  of  the  few  confident 
predictions  we  can  make  about  the  region  is  that  it  will  probably 
continue  to  be  a  highly  unstable  region,  and  that  the  course  of 
events  will  thus  be  unpredictable . . . 

It  is  important  to  note,  nonetheless,  that  there  exists  a  large,  and 
almost  certainly  continuing,  military  imbalance  in  the  region.  The 
weaker  states . . .  also  happen  to  include  most  of  the  largest  oil  pro¬ 
ducers _ The  strongest  local  military  power  is  Iraq . . . 

In  the  Caribbean  region,  Cubah-with  Soviet  encouragement  and 
support — could  conceivably  go  beyond  subversion  and  military  as¬ 
sistance  of  local  radical  forces. 


RENEWED  FOCUS  ON  THE  SOVIET  THREAT  IN  THE 
REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger,  the  DoD  shifted  to  a  more 
exclusive  focus  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  possible  proxy  forces.  It 
raised  the  potential  of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  several  fronts, 
either  because  of  Soviet  aggression  on  multiple  fronts  or  because  the 
U.S.  would  open  new  fronts  as  part  of  the  overall  tvarfighting  strategy 
(Weinberger,  1981,  pp.  1-15-16).  Weinberger  also  criticized  the 
mechanistic  nature  of  reasoning  in  terms  of  one  or  one-and-a-half 
wars,  and  even  noted  that  if  war  began  the  U.S.  would  contemplate 
counteroffensives  in  places  of  our  choice.  Weinberger  also  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  to  prepare  responses  under  ambiguous  warning.  By 
and  large,  then,  the  Weinberger  Pentagon  was  very  much  concerned 
about  uncertainties  and  nonstereotypical  conflicts.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  gave  only  minimal  mention  to  non-Soviet  contingencies — 
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none  in  the  front  sections  of  the  Defense  Report,  and  only  indirect 
mention  in  the  rear  (Weinberger,  1981,  p.  Ill- 101); 

Our  defense  programs  for  Southwest  Asia  must  offer  capabilities 
across  a  spectrum  of  potential  conflicts,  including  intraregional 
clashes  and  invasion  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Later  in  the  Reagan  administration,  there  was  increased  emphasis  on 
flexibility.^  For  example  (Weinberger,  1984,  pp.  36-37): 

Our  policy  is  defensive . . .  We  pursue  this  policy  knowing  fully  that 
a  defensive  posture  grants  several  military  advantages  to  a  potential 
aggressor.  He  can  choose  when,  where,  and  how  to  anack.  He  can 
formulate  a  detailed  plan  for  his  operations  to  maximize  his 
strengths  and  exploit  our  vulnerabilities.  He  can  also  mask  his  pre¬ 
attack  mobilization  efforts — under  the  guise  of  training  exercises  or 
diplomadc  crises — so  that  we  are  faced  with  ambiguous  advanced 
warning . . . 

We  have  sought  to  make  our  forces  more  flexible  and  mobile. 
Grenada  reinforced  a  lesson . . . :  we  must  not  only  structure  our 
forces  to  cope  with  potential  contingencies  that  we  can  foresee,  but 
must  also  provide  ourselves  with  the  wherewithal  to  deal  with  the 
“unforeseen  contingency." 

While  we  concentrate  on  developing  forces  that  could  deal  with 
those  contingencies  most  threatening  to  the  United  States ...  we 
cannot  neglect ...  a  wide  range  of  lesser  threats. 

Similar  guidance  emerged  from  Secretary  Carlucci  as  late  as  1989. 

CONSISTENCY  OVER  TIME  AND  POLITICS 

Perhaps  the  most  important  conclusion  from  this  quick  review  of 
defense  planning  is  that  secretaries  of  defense  and  OSD  were  consis¬ 
tently  concerned  about  planning  under  uncertainty  throughout  the 
entire  period.  Furthermore,  they  made  regional  distinctions  and,  in 
most  cases,  concerned  themselves  with  contingencies  very  different 


^Concern  about  matters  such  as  ambiguous  'warning  and  flexibility  was  a  consistent 
theme  of  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  Fred  C.  Ikl6  and,  over  twenty  years, 
Director  of  Net  Assessment  Andrew  Marshall. 


MICROCOPY  RESOLUTION  TEST  CHART 
NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 
STANDARD  REFERENCE  MATERIAL  1010a 
(ANSI  and  ISO  TEST  CHART  No.  2) 
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from  Ae  standard  Soviet  invasion  of  the  Central  Re^on.  This  said, 
the  reality  is  that  their  concerns  amounted  in  most  cases  to  empty 
exhortations,  with  the  military  departments  focusing  their  attention 
on  the  standard  threat  scenario(s)  except  when  compelled  to  do  oth¬ 
erwise.  Some  progress  was  made  (e.g.,  in  the  1980s,  under  U.S.  pres¬ 
sure,  NATO  developed  a  set  of  premobilization  readiness  measures 
that  could  be  implemented  under  ambiguous  warning),  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  converge  on  the  "standard’*  case  was  generally  the  domi¬ 
nant  reality. 


_ Appendix  B 

ILLUSTRATIVE  MULTISCENARIO  ANALYSIS 


During  the  mid-1980s,  RAND  conducted  a  major  balance  study  for 
the  Central  Region  in  which  we  introduced  and  demonstrated  multi¬ 
scenario  analysis  as  an  antidote  for  more  usual  studies  focused  on 
standard  defense  planning  scenarios.  The  study,  by  Paul  K.  Davis 
and  Robert  Howe,  is  not  yet  generally  available,  but  the  general 
principles  are  discussed  in  Davis  (1988a).  Table  B.1  from  that  refer¬ 
ence  indicates  the  kinds  of  questions  we  were  attempting  to  address 
and  Table  B.2  indicates  qualitatively  some  of  the  many  variables 
examined. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this  work  may  have  been  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  the  sensitivity  of  expected  war  outcome  to  these  many  vari¬ 
ables  was  high,  not  low.  That  is,  war  outcomes  are  truly  sensitive  to 
many  variables,  not  merely  the  ones  on  which  most  planning  fo¬ 
cuses.  Further,  the  sensitivity  is  not  an  artifact  of  the  analysis,  but 
part  of  the  reality  with  which  general  ofBcers  have  long  had  to  deal. 
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Table  B.1 

Qliistradve  “What  If?”  Questions  for  Central  Region  Study  (1986) 


•  What  if  one  or  more  of  the  NATO  allies  reacted  slo«viy  in  crisis, 
resulting  In  a  ragged  mobilization  process  and  disrupting  the  general 
defense  plan? 

*  What  if  Poiand  cooperated  only  minimally  with  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
fou^t  with  less  than  hi(^  intensity? 

•  What  if  Pact  forces  proved  somevdiat  less  effective,  for  constant 
equipment,  than  nominally  assumed? 

*  What  if  the  intensity  of  war  proved  hi^er  (or  lower)  than  usually 
assumed?  Would  NATO  fere  better  or  worse,  and  how  would  this 
affect  sustainability? 

*  What  if  deployment  times  proved  much  longer  than  usually  assumed 
(e.g.,  for  U.S.  POMCUS  forces  or  low-readiness  Soviet  divisions)? 

•  What  would  a  Soviet  simulation  of  conflict  look  like  if  it  began  by 
assuming  a  NATO  invasion  of  the  Pact?  How  would  this  affect  the 
circumstances  of  batde  and  die  nature  of  campaigns? 


Uhistrative  Multiscenario  Analysis 
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TaUeB^ 

Dimoisloiis  of  Muhtocenaiio  Analysis  for  Central  Regkm  Study  (1986) 
(with  Uhistrative  vaiiahies) 
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APPLYING  BUSINESS  EXPERIENCE  ON 
ORGANIZATIONAL  LEARNING 


CORPORATE  EXPERIENCE  IN  ORGANIZATIONAL 
LEARNING! 

Background 

During  the  19808  and  1990s  a  fierce  competition  developed  between 
U.S.  and  foreign  firms,  especially  those  based  in  Japan.  What  were 
once  stable  American  maikets  in  such  industries  as  automobUes, 
consumer  electronics,  and  high*tedmology  products  were  upset  by 
new  foreign  actors  who  challenged  us  on  our  home  ground  as  wdl  as 
in  intematioiuil  markets.  It  took  over  ten  years  for  Ford  and  General 
Motors,  as  two  notable  examples,  to  recognize  Mdiat  was  happening 
and  undertake  major  restructurir^  programs— with  the  results  stiU  in 
doubt  for  General  Motors.  The  competitive  shocks  to  corporate 
America  led  to  a  major  new  interest  in  how  organizations  learn— i.e., 
how  they  adapt  to  changed  circumstances.  Certain  key  themes  come 
out  of  these  fadings. 

Individual  Versus  Organizational  Learning 

One  key  theme  is  a  distinction  between  individual  and  organizational 
learning.  Individual  learning  without  o^^izational  learning  is  com¬ 
mon.  Organizational  learning  occurs  only  after  individual  learning  is 


^This  ^>pei]dix  summarizes  work  first  presented  by  RAND  consultant  Paul  Bracken  of 
Yale  University  and  Paul  Davis  in  a  series  of  briefings  to  ]-5  smff  between  September 
1990  and  die  fall  of  1991.  It  draws  heavily  on  draft  material  provided  by  Bracken  in 
January  1992. 
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implemented  by  other  parts  of  die  organization  and  installed  into  its 
routines,  norms,  reporting  systems,  evaluation  methods,  and  so 
forth. 

Corporations  learn  utiien  key  individuals  share  their  experiences  and 
observations  about  their  own  model  of  how  their  organizations 
function;  decide  how  changes  in  routines  are  likely  to  affect  perfor¬ 
mance;  implement  the  changes;  and  compare  actual  with  expected 
results  (Argyris  and  Schon,  1978).  This  means  looking  at  evidence  in 
new  ways  Aat  do  not  necessarily  use  the  organization’s  standard 
categories  or  technical  vocabulary.  In  the  jargon  of  organizational 
theory,  uncertainty  is  not  “absorb^”  at  the  organization’s  perimeter 
and  transformed  into  standard  concepts  and  vocabulary,  but  is  in¬ 
stead  transmitted  inside  the  organization  in  a  way  that  impels  it  to 
reposition  the  way  at  it  looks  at  the  world. 

One  theme  that  emerges  here  is  that  sharing  individual  insists 
about  how  an  organization  works  requires  candid  communication  of 
those  in  the  organization  and  those  outside  of  it,  extending  to  those 
who  are  not  usually  consulted  in  the  organization’s  operation.  For 
many  years  Ford  Motor  Company  responded  to  the  Japanese  com¬ 
petitive  onslaught  by  emphasizing  quality  in  production.  But  this 
emphasis  involved  only  internal  memoranda;  existing  reporting 
channels  were  used  and  only  Ford  employees  were  called  on  to  im¬ 
plement  it  After  several  years,  tiie  resets  were  disappointing.  Only 
an  outside  expert.  Professor  Edward  Detning  (the  creator  of 
Total  Quality  Management),  was  brou^t  in,  along  with  new  com¬ 
munication  charmels  to  convey  this  information,  was  real  change 
achieved.  By  the  early  1990s,  outside  rating  services  concluded  that 
Ford  had  significantly  improved  its  quality  control  measured  by 
number  of  defects  per  car. 

The  conclusion  is  that  without  some  real  change  in  the  reporting 
channels,  key  concepts,  or  vocabulary,  organizational  learning  does 
not  take  place. 

The  Role  of  Leadership 

Strong  leaders  are  necessary,  but  not  sufficient.  Having  a  leader  who 
energizes  the  organization,  who  seems  to  be  omnipresent  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  good  decisions,  and  who  has  lots  of  ideas,  means  littie 
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in  terms  of  true  corporate  learning  unless  the  changes  cited  above 
occur. 

The  commander  may  set  the  tone  of  an  organization,  but  a  com* 
mander  alone  will  not  have  an  enduring  impact  unless  more  ftmda* 
mental  changes  occur  in  how  an  organization  sees  its  outside  envi¬ 
ronment  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  corporations  tend  not  to  chaise 
until  a  substantial  shock  occurs  to  profitability,  market  share,  or 
stock  price,  forcing  them  to  see  things  in  new  ways.  The  shock  in¬ 
duces  a  wider  search  of  options,  concepts,  and  assumptions.  To  the 
extent  that  the  existing  vocabulary  and  concepts  cannot  handle  or 
even  describe  this  uncertainty,  new  concepts  and  vocabulary  are 
invented  to  manage  it.  The  role  of  a  leader,  such  as  the  corporation 
president,  is  not  so  much  to  tell  people  what  to  do  as  it  is  to  facilitate 
and  expedite  this  process.  There  are  several  ways  that  this  is  done. 

One  way  is  for  corporate  leaders  to  hi^ilight  or  even  exaggerate  the 
problem — i.e.,  to  convince  employees  that  things  really  are  bad  and 
cannot  go  on  as  they  have.  The  art  in  this  is  to  do  it  in  a  way  that 
controls  perceptions.  If  the  situation  is  seen  as  hopeless,  then  the 
most  valuable  employees  will  search  for  jobs  elsevriiere,  but  if  there 
are  potential  rem^ies,  even  if  difficult  to  achieve,  then  these  same 
people  will  be  challenged  and  motivated. 

A  second  leadership  function  is  to  create  a  corporate  environment 
where  it  is  acceptable,  and  even  encouraged,  for  employees  to  search 
for  new  concepts  and  organizational  vocabulary.  At  its  most  obvi¬ 
ous,  tiiis  means  not  punishing  employees  for  deviant  perceptions. 
The  art  here  is  to  draw  a  line  that  encourages  e}q)erimentation, 
searches  for  new  organizational  routines,  and  supports  new  report¬ 
ing  channels  and  communication  circuits— vrithout  letting  "nutty 
ideas”  grow  so  fast  as  to  produce  a  chaotic  fragmentation  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  In  the  corporate  restructuring  of  the  1980s  there  was  not 
only  a  downsizing  of  the  number  of  employees,  but  also  a  de¬ 
bureaucratization.  The  purpose  was  not  just  to  get  smaller,  but  to 
decentralize  decisionmaldng  in  order  to  bring  more  uncertainty  in  to 
the  organization.  By  decentralizing,  authority  is  given  to  those  closer 
to  the  action.  Oftentimes  a  corporate  president  will  tolerate  new 
ideas  he  disagrees  with,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  a 
commitment  to  tolerance,  new  thinking,  and  decentralization.  This 
too  is  very  much  an  art. 
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Finally,  a  corporate  leader  can  facilitate  learning  by  introducing  out¬ 
side  ideas  into  the  firm  by  bringing  in  consultants  and  outside  per¬ 
spectives,  and  by  devising  other  ways  as  well  to  sensitize  employees 
to  subdeties  in  die  worid  that  were  previously  masked  by  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  vocabulary.  This  is  often  crucial  in  business  b^use  many 
executives  tend  to  look  at  things  in  a  narrow  professional  way 
(Mintzburg,  1981,  pp.  103-116).  For  example,  many  business  school 
graduates  tau^t  on  the  merits  of  decision  trees  will  view  almost  any 
problems  in  these  terms,  no  matter  how  inappropriate. 

Rewarding  Executives  for  Change 

Most  of  the  time,  business  executives  are  evaluated  on  their  ability  to 
make  an  organization  conform  to  existing  routines.  American  man¬ 
agement  in  the  1980s  took  a  loi^  time  to  come  to  the  realization  that 
vdiile  this  was  an  appropriate  way  to  do  business  in  the  quiescent 
1950s  and  1960s,  it  was  very  risky  in  the  1980s  as  the  environment 
became  more  competitive.  For  example,  American  managers  used  to 
beat  down  the  prices  of  their  suppliers  and  subcontractors  as  a  way 
to  achieve  cost  savings.  In  the  U.S.,  it  was  considered  a  good  thing  to 
drive  your  supplier  to  the  brink  of  insolvency,  because  this  indicated 
that  every  last  penny  was  squeezed  firom  his  margins.  Japanese 
firms,  in  contrast,  try  to  modernize  their  suppliers  and  to  have  long¬ 
term  relations  with  Aem,  believing  that  such  is  die  best  way  to  main¬ 
tain  quality  suppliers  who  will  always  be  there  when  needed,  and 
also  that  it  is  a  good  way  to  reduce  inventories  and  carrying  costs  of 
components.  Only  recently,  and  with  great  anguish,  have  American 
executives  changed  their  view  of  supplier  relations.  Organizational 
jaigon  in  the  sourcing  business  has  changed  from  “minimize  cost  of 
inputs”  to  “maximize  quality  of  inputs,”  and  frrom  “minimum  stan¬ 
dards”  as  the  basis  for  evaluating  suppliers  to  one  of  their  “capital 
adequacy.”^ 


^Cai^tal  adequacy  of  a  subcontractor  is  used  as  a  measure  not  only  of  his  ability  to 
stay  in  business,  but  also  of  how  capable  he  is  of  technical  modernization  such  as  pur¬ 
chase  of  numerical  machine  tools,  computer-aided  design  equipment,  etc. 
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SPECIFIC  EXAMPLES  AND  APPUCATIONS 

Let  us  now  give  three  brief  case  histories  to  illustrate  these  ideas  and 
other  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  organizations  undergoing 
change. 

Decentralization  in  Panasonic 

Panasonic,  the  brand  name  for  the  Japanese  Matsushita  electronics 
firm,  faced  a  major  problem  in  its  evolution  to  a  world  leadership 
role  in  consumer  electronics.  Its  early  successes  in  the  1960s  origi¬ 
nated  from  a  Japanese  base  and  exports  to  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  By  the  1970s  it  had  a  problem.  The  main  problem  was 
that  Japanese  companies  were  extremely  hierarchical,  with  impor¬ 
tant  decisions  kicked  upstairs  to  headquarters.  This  worked  well  in 
Japan,  but  it  did  not  work  for  Panasonic  when  it  grew  to  multiple 
plants  on  several  continents.  It  obviated  the  advantages  of  its  offices 
in  Europe  and  America.  Their  role  was  to  link  the  speed  of  changes 
in  consumer  tastes  with  R&D  and  production  decisions.  In  short, 
Panasonic’s  strategy  was  to  beat  other  consumer-products  firms  to 
market,  thus  dominating  the  field  in  VCRs,  televisions,  stereos,  etc. 
To  be  close  to  markets  in  the  1970s,  Panasonic  had  to  build  a  laiger 
presence  in  overseas  locations. 

To  break  up  a  hierarchy  of  rigid  reporting  channels,  and  to  encour¬ 
age  risk  taking  among  otherwise  risk-averse  executives,  Panasonic 
held  annual  weeklong  corporate  trade  fairs  (see  Bartlett  and  Ghoshal, 
1989).  Each  global  division  (Western  Europe,  U.S.,  Southeast  Asia) 
sent  its  employees  to  this  event,  where  they  also  mounted  booths 
that  displayed  their  latest  products.  A  European  R&D  branch  would 
thus  e}q)ose  its  product  ideas  to  executives  from  other  global  divi¬ 
sions. 

These  corporate  trade  fairs  may  strike  some  as  a  gimmick,  but  they 
accomplished  a  number  of  important  things  in  line  with  the  corpo¬ 
rate  learning  model  described  earlier.  Employees,  by  (litersdly) 
wandering  around  the  floor  of  the  fair  could,  without  approval  from 
their  superiors,  open  up  new  communication  links  wiffi  others  in 
Panasonic.  New  ideas,  approaches,  and  vocabulary  were  free  to 
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develop  without  any  potentially  stifling  reviews.  In  addition,  it  gave 
those  lower  in  the  hierarchy  a  stake  in  program  success.  Pansasonic 
had  long  recognized  that  its  top  managers  would  pay  lip  service  to 
innovation,  but  in  fact  would  not  adequately  encourage  their 
employees  to  actually  develop  in  this  direction.  Such  barriers  were 
an  especially  large  problem  because  of  the  great  pressure  against 
deviance  existing  in  Japanese  firms. 

Revitalization  of  Philips 

A  second  example  is  horn  Philips,  the  Dutch  electronics  company. 
The  Philips  problem  was  that  it  rode  to  success  in  the  postwar  eco¬ 
nomic  boom  as  the  Netherlands  developed  a  highly  protected  wel¬ 
fare  state.  The  Dutch  state,  and  others  in  Western  Europe,  pursued 
policies  that  insulated  its  population  horn  outside  shoclu  and  pres¬ 
sure.  Medical  care  was  guaranteed.  Family  policies  helped  to  sup- 
pon  child  care.  Most  importantly,  it  became  extremely  difficult  to 
terminate  employees  for  whatever  reason,  even  if  markets  were  lost. 
Unemployment  compensation  and  state-regulated  job  security  pro¬ 
vided  a  high  financitd  and  political  penalty  to  downsizing.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  collection  of  state  welfare  policies  fostered  a  national  cul¬ 
ture  of  group,  rather  than  individual,  responsibility.  This  may  be  fine 
for  a  country,  but  inside  a  corporation  it  meant  that  individual  initia¬ 
tive  was  not  encouraged.  Group  responsibility  prevented  singling 
out  different  divisions  for  restructuring  because  “everyone”  in  the 
company  was  responsible  for  the  conditions  at  hand.  Governmental 
policies  translated  into  insulating  the  firm  from  the  market,  remov¬ 
ing  the  main  stimulus  for  innovation  and  productivity. 

Philips  pursued  a  two-track  solution  to  this  problem.  First,  it  set  out 
to  shock  its  employees  into  accepting  that  their  continuing  loss  of 
market  share  to  Japanese  firms,  such  as  Panasonic,  could  not  con¬ 
tinue.  Nor  could  government  policies  insulate  the  firm  from  these 
onslaughts.  Second,  it  sought  to  change  the  power  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  removing  some  of  the  excesses  of  its  welfare  state  and  job 
protection  policies.  The  first  track  was  pursued  by  communication 
to  employees,  not  through  corporate  channels,  but  through  planting 
stories  in  the  national  and  local  press  about  the  threat  from  Japanese 
firms.  Internal  memoranda  had  long  been  ignored  by  middle  man¬ 
agers,  as  they  protected  their  internal  fiefdoms,  but  greater  credibil- 
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ity  was  attached  to  stories  that  did  not  apparently  come  from  top 
managers.  The  second  track  was  pursued  by  senior  management’s 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  European  Community’s  1992  program. 
The  idea  behind  this  was  that  the  Netherlands  had  the  highest  wel¬ 
fare  and  strictest  job  protection  laws  in  the  EC.  The  EC  ’92  program 
would  establish  EC-wide  standards,  replacing  national  laws,  and  ul¬ 
timately  leveling  out  variations  in  them.  In  such  a  process  the 
Netherlands  would  fall  to  a  lower  EC  average,  whUe  Greece  would 
rise.  There  was  no  way  that  the  EC  standard  for  job  protection  could 
be  any  stricter  than  the  Dutch  ones.  Supporting  the  EC  was  politi¬ 
cally  acceptable,  whereas  attacking  the  Dutch  government  was  not. 

By  no  means  has  Philips  transformed  its  organization.  Many  prob¬ 
lems  remain.  But  major  layoff  have  finally  taken  place,  and  a  new 
management  team  has  been  brought  in  ahead  of  schedule,  some¬ 
thing  that  had  never  happened  in  Philips’  history. 

Absorbing  New  Ideas:  General  Motors  and  NUMMI 

A  final  example  describes  how  a  company  went  to  major  lengths  to 
introduce  new  routines  into  a  hidebound  and  seemin^y  unchange¬ 
able  bureaucracy.  General  Motors  launched  a  joint  venture  with 
Toyota  Motor  Co.  in  1983  called  the  New  United  Motor  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  (NUMMI),  locating  an  automobile  production  plant  in 
Fremont,  Ctdifomia.^  GM’s  intent  was  to  change  a  rigid  bureaucratic 
structure  where  ideas  not  invented  there  were  treated  with  great 
suspicion  and  resistance.  Toyota  work  methods,  organization,  and 
reporting  systems  were  adapted  and  used  by  GM  workers  at  the 
plant.  Instead  of  a  hundred  different  job  classifications,  NUMMI  had 
only  four.  A  just-in-time  inventory  system  was  used,  with  close  ties 
to  suppliers.  A  pay-for-leaming  system  was  installed,  to  encourage 
workers  to  learn  additional  skills. 

Top  GM  executives  individually  ]fnew  full  well  the  inner  workings  of 
the  Japanese  motor  giant.  What  they  did  not  know  was  how  all  of 
these  things  could  be  translated  into  an  American  setting  and  under¬ 
taken  all  at  once  in  a  functioning  plant.  The  NUMMI  experiment 


^This  discussion  draws  on  ‘General  Motors'  Asian  Alliances,”  Harvard  Business  School 
Case  9-388-094, 1988,  as  well  as  research  into  this  case  by  Paul  Bracken. 
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crystalized  the  difference  between  individual  and  organizational 
learning.  GM  executives  could  not  implement  Japanese  methods 
without  radically  transforming  their  own  system,  confronting  the 
legacy  of  the  past  way  of  doing  things.  NUMMl  was  an  expensive 
way  to  force  such  learning  (and  has  now  been  terminated).  In  retro¬ 
spect  the  NUMMl  plant  is  seen  to  have  functioned  well.  What  it  did 
not  take  sufficient  account  of  was  transferring  the  lessons  learned 
from  NUMMl  to  the  rest  of  the  GM  empire,  something  that  has 
proven  slow  and  difficult.  Since  the  NUMMl  experience  began.  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  established  the  Saturn  plant,  which  is  drawing  heavily  on 
Japanese  methods  but  includes  much  that  is  unique. 

COMMON  FEATURES  OF  THE  EXAMPLES 

In  their  different  ways,  these  three  examples  Ulustrate  ways  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  organizational  learning  experience.  Existing  communication 
patterns  were  shaken  up,  bypassing  the  existing  hierarchy 
(Panasonic).  The  need  for  change  was  emphasized  to  employees  in 
credible  ways  (Philips).  Attempts  were  made  to  change  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  outside  actors  the  firm  dealt  with  (PhUips  and  the  Dutch 
government,  GM  and  its  suppliers).  Investment  in  "organizational 
learning”  was  made  (all  three  cases).  Finally,  in  each  case  careful  at¬ 
tention  was  ultimately  given  to  implementing  change.  Change  was 
not  something  that  sprang  from  the  minds  of  top  leaders  who  simply 
informed  their  underlings  of  what  wfis  needed.  Instead,  new  systems 
were  viewed  in  terms  of  how  best,  and  most  quickly,  to  introduce 
them  to  all  of  the  power  bases  that  mattered,  both  within  and  outside 
the  firm.  The  changes  were  not  allowed  to  stand  on  their  own  merits, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  existing  categories,  concepts,  and  vocabu¬ 
lary  would  almost  surely  filter  out  such  change  as  irrelevant  uncer¬ 
tainty  that  did  not  conform  to  existing  organizational  norms.  Exist¬ 
ing  legacies  had  to  be  overcome,  and  this  was  different  from  merely 
thinking  up  new  ways  of  doing  things. 

IMPUCATIONS  FOR  THE  JOINT  STAFF 

Relevance  of  Corporate  Ebqierience  to  the  Joint  Staff 

There  are,  of  course,  many  differences  between  the  Joint  Staff  and 
upper  management  in  corporations  seeking  organizational  change. 
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The  latter  have  a  much  clearer  set  of  bottom-line  accounting  mea¬ 
sures  (stock  price,  return  on  assets,  profit,  etc.).  In  addition,  corpo¬ 
rations  receive  feedback  through  a  continuous  involvement  with 
their  environment.  The  Joint  Staff’s  major  contributions  tend  to  be 
revealed  only  in  military  operations,  which  are  relatively  rare  events. 
Nonetheless,  there  are  important  parallels  as  both  have  eiqierienced 
large-scale  environmental  change,  are  attempting  to  do  things  in 
new  ways,  and  are  to  a  great  extent  prisoners  of  their  pasts. 

One  major  insight  firom  corporate  experience  is  the  need  for  an  im¬ 
plementation  program  for  any  new  planning  system — a  program  that 
goes  well  beyond  establishing  top-level  directives.  Such  a  program 
would  plan  how  to  introduce  the  new  way  of  doing  business,  with 
attention  to  some  of  the  likely  obstacles  to  be  encountered.  The  Joint 
Staff  has  a  number  of  advantages  that  can  be  exploited  for  this  pur¬ 
pose: 

•  Military  organizations  understand,  value,  and  follow  doctrine. 
Top-down  directives  and  new  procedural  documents  (e.g.,  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Strategy,  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan,  Defense 
Planning  Guidance)  wiU  be  significantly  heeded. 

•  Educational  infirastructure  exists  to  facUitate  change  (e.g.,  the 
National  Defense  University  and  war  colleges). 

•  The  Joint  Staff  and  commands  have  high  turnover,  and  the  new 
officers  can  be  viewed  as  change  agents,  because  they  have  not 
been  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  old  ways. 

•  Since  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act,  the  Joint  Staff  has  been  attract¬ 
ing  high-quality  officers. 

•  Ultimately,  the  Joint  Staff  and  CINCs  have  mostly  similar  objec¬ 
tives,  despite  organizational  frictions. 


Possible  Techniques  and  Instniments  of  Change  for  Joint 
Staff  Use 

Table  C.l  gives  a  checklist  summary  of  things  that  need  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  an  implementation  program  to  change  the  planning  system 
of  the  Joint  Staff.  It  is  drawn  from  suggestive  corporate  experience  as 
applied  to  the  likely  obstacles  confronting  the  Joint  Staff.  Many  of 
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Tabled 

Issues  in  Implementation  of  New  Joint  Staff  Planning  System 

Issue  Joint  Staff  Option 

In^propriate  norms,  vocabulary.  Rewrite  doctrine  and  procedures  to  emphasize 
and  procures  and  introduce  die  vocabulary  for  rapid 

adaptive  planning.  Use  vehicles  of  National 
Military  Strategy,  the  Chairman’s  Net 
Assesonent,  the  Defense  banning  Guidance, 
the  Contingency  Planning  Guidance,  the  Joint 
Strategic  Capabilities  Plan,  the  Chairman’s 
Program  Assessment,  and  other  significant 
documents. 

Educating  and  enlisting  key  Bring  them  in  early  to  design  of  system  (e.g.,  to 

figures  (e.g.,  the  CINCs)  defining  decision  support  tools,  exercise 

design,  generic  response  options,  types  of 
desired  flexibility). 

Nominal  high-level  support  and  Create  ‘young  turk”  officer  corps  and  pit  them 

good  formal  response  to  against  each  other  without  general  officer 

guidance,  but  uncertain  depth  of  supervision, 
change 

Potential  undercutting  of  goals  Seek  reform  in  die  PPBS  system  to  increase 
by  higher-level  management  value  seen  in  adaptiveness,  flexibiity,  and 

processes  robusmess  of  capabilities. 

Increasing  flexibility  Decentralization  to  CINCs  where  ^propriate; 

holding  wargame  exercises  to  stimffiate  rapid 
adaptive  planning;  stress  participants  with 
realistic  rapidly  changing  scenarios  (rather 
than  scripted  play);  introduce  a  competition  for 
good  ideas  and  methods  (e.g.,  CINC 
equivalents  of  trade  foirs). 

Overcome  past  legacies  Focus  on  changing  norms,  not  people;  create 

incentives  throu^  promotion  programs, 
career-enhancing  ‘executive  development” 
programs,  etc. 

Absence  of  a  market  to  provide  Gready  increase  emphasis  on  realistic  training 

reality  checks  and  appropriate  and  exercises,  including  test  exercises  with 
feedback  stressful  scenarios. 
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the  options  cited  are  obvious  extensions  of  the  corporate  experience 
described  earlier,  and  of  the  basic  model  of  organizational  learning. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Most  of  this  appendix  merely  documents  ideas  expressed  between 
late  1990  and  early  1992.  Let  us  observe  here  that  die  Joint  Staff  has 
already  been  remarkably  successful  in  many  aspects  of  its  imple¬ 
mentation  program.  In  particular,  major  strides  have  been  made  in 
changing  norms,  procedures,  and  vocabulary.  Adaptive  planning  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  becoming  a  reality.  Further,  the  eiqjeriences  of  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  have  been  a  tremendous  stimulus  for  ap¬ 
propriate  change.  Nonetheless,  we  note  that  many  of  the  implemen¬ 
tation  ideas  of  Table  C.1  remain  relevant  today  (January  1993).  We 
have  attempted  to  reflect  all  of  them  in  the  text.  The  three  that  seem 
to  us  most  worth  mentioning  here  are:  (a)  the  emphasis  on  exercises 
(to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  a  market),  (b)  creating  incentives  for 
competition  among  planners  and  the  purveyors  of  planning  tools 
(e.g.,  “trade  fairs”  at  CINC  conferences),  and  (c)  reforming  PPBS  and 
other  national  processes  to  better  integrate  them  with  the  concepts 
of  rapid  adaptive  planning  that  have  been  introduced  by  the  Joint 
Staff. 
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